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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PuBLISHERS will please take notice that in 
accordance with an advertisement some months 
ago, we are preparing for separate publication 
the story of which part is given in this num- 
ber, “ Which ? or Eddies round the Rectory.” 
0G> We intend to do the same with all tales 
long enough to make a book. 

Even the long articles in this number are full 
of life: A Residence above the Clouds, is quite 
a novel subject ; and Charles’ escape after his 
defeat at Worcester is always interesting. How 
much better his character would have appeared 
in history, had Cromwell hanged him on the 
“Royal Oak”! 





The subject of Sisterhoods, welcomed at first 
by The Christian Observer, seems to have be 
come rather alarming to that sedate magazine. 

Louis Napoleon will be discussed very ably 
in the next number. 

Eddies round the Rectory will be continued, 
very beautifully, in the next number. 

If France and England choose to quarrel, the 
barren rock of Perim will answer the purpose: 
“any stone will do to throw at a dog.” The 
‘nineteenth century ”’—the “ spread of civiliza- 
tion ” and all'that, will have no effect. We are 
confident that the Emperor has no wish to break 
with Englahd—although doubts attend upon the 
new minister to London. 


NEW BOOKS. 


St. Marx. The Gospel of our Lord’ and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, according to St. Mark. 
The Received Version, in Paragraph form, 
To which is added an Introduction by Thomas 
Hartwell Herne; a copious index; and Five 
Illustrations: The Garden of Gethsemane ; 
Valley of Jehosaphat; Tomb of the Kings ; 
Pool of Siloam; Mount Zion. Published b 
the Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, Philadelphia. 
Price 50 cents, Post free. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS OF 
Sueittey anp Byron. By E. J. Trelawney. 

#"No living poet ever arrived at the fullness 
of his fame; the jury which sits in judgment 
upon a poet, belonging as he does, to all time, 
must be composed of his peers: it must be im- 
pannelled by time from the selectest of the wise 
of many generations,”—Shelley’s Defence of 
Poetry. Reprinted by Ticknor and Fields, 
Boston. 

There have been several reviews of the Eng- 
lish Editions of this book, in the Living Age. 
In No. 730 we shall treat it still more fully. 


A Woman’s Tuovcuts asout Women.— 


man” &c. &c. Rudd and Carleton. New 
York. 
A good book. Part of it was copied from 


Chambers’s Journal into the Living Age. 


JESCHYLUS, EX NOVISSIMA RECENSIONE 
Freperic1 A. Parey.—Another volume of 
Messrs. Deighton’s very neat editions of “ Cam- 


Y | bridge Greek and Latin Texts,” worthy of 


ranking with the far-famed Elzevirs. To the 
text*of the dramas, printed in a remarkably 
clear and legible type but not too large for tho 
size of the book, is appended an index of the 
most note-worthy words, with references to their 
place in the text—Spectator. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, TARTARY AND 
Tuiset.—By M. |’ Abbé Huc, Author of “ The 
Chinese Empire,” &c. Volume III.—Com- 
pletes the Abbé Huc’s compilation on the pro- 
gress and fortunes of Romanism in China and 
the adjacent regions. The latter part of the 
narrative coming down to the times of Louis 
the Fourteenth, has from its more modern char 
acter a greater general interest than the previous 
volumes.—Spectaton 
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TENERIFFE. 


From the British Quarterly Review. 


Teneriffe, an Astronomers Experiment ; or 
Specialties of a Residence above the 
Clouds. By C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S.S.L. 
& E., F.R.A.S., &c. Illustrated with Photo- 
Stereographs. London: Lovell Reeve. 
1858. 


In the summer of 1856 the yacht Titania 
—the property of Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
M. P.—was tripping across the waters on her 
way to the island of Teneriffe. She carried a 
little cargo of scientific instruments. She had 
also an astronomer on board. Professor Piaz- 
za Smyth—that was his name—is well known 
as the official inspector of the Scottish Skies. 
Why, therefore, should a gentleman who is in 
charge of the Heavens in the northern part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions be steering for 
the Canaries with a park of barometers, tele- 
scopes, photographic cameras, and other in- 
struments suited for a philosophical campaign ? 

The reason was this, Advised by the As- 
tronomer-Royal, the Lords of the Admiralty 
had resolved to despatch a scientific mission- 
ary to some southern mountain for the purpose 
of determining how far the art of obversation 
might be improved if conducted at a consid- 
erable height. The atmosphere is good, very 
good, in its relation to the human lungs; and 
its clouds are excellent, very excellent, as the 
carriers of moisture and the dispensers of fat- 
ness for the soil. But to the astronomer they 
are often productive of grave annoyance. 
How frequently, after waiting impatiently for 
the extinction of the day, are his hopes of 
starry study frustrated by the thick mists 
which seem to muddy the air from top to bot- 
tom! How easily are his telescopes spiked 
by the drops of an impertinent nimbus. When 
some fine celestial transaction—doubly pre- 
cious from its rarity—is shut out from view by 
a thick screen of clouds, must he not feel like 
a man who, after coming to witness a new 
drama, sees the curtain suddenly descend, and 
learns that the play must be performed with 
this impenetrable veil between? Nor is it 
vapor alone with which the astronomer has to 
contend. In such delicate matters as tele- 
scopic observation, any disturbances in the at- 
mosphere, whether due to heat, motion, for- 
eign ingredients, or otherwise, may seriously 
affect his conclusions. Phenomena like the 
mirage, Fata Morgana, inverted ships, and 
spectral castles, show what pranks of vision 
may be occasioned by the irregular refraction 
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of light in its passage through the air. Con- 
sidering that the astronomer is placed at the 
bottom of a great aerial ocean, through the 
whole thickness of which the rays must dive 
before they can enter his instruments, we 
might almost as well despair of obtaining per- 
fect results as a scientific merman who should 
come out of his coral cave in the bed of the 
sea, and point his tube to the surface in the 
hope of obtaining a steady image of the ves- 
sels riding on the billows. 

Newton, in his Optics, asserted that teles- 
copes could not be so constructed as to avoid 
the confusion of rays arising frem the “tremors: 
of the atmosphere.” He saw but one reme-- 
dy ; and that was to enter a “serene and quiet 
air such as may be found on the tops of the 
highest mountains above the grosser clouds. 
Bacon, in his New Atlantis, says that the no-, 
ble corporation of philosophers who belonged 
to Solomon’s House had lofty towers, some 
half a mile in structure, which were built up- 
on hills so as to obtain a total elevation of 
three miles at the least. These were used for 
the “ view of divers meteors, as winds, rain, 
snow, hail, and some of the fiery meteors al- 
so;”, for, upon the tops, hermit-observers, 
astronomical anchorites, were stationed to re- 
port what was going on in the upper air. 

But Newton’s suggestion was long neglect- 
ed, and Bacon’s towers have never yet been 
discovered. It was not until the year 1856 
that any formal attempt was made to employ 
a mountain as an observatory, and to put one- 
third of the atmosphere out of the way of the 
astronomer’s instruments. The Peak of Ten- 
eriffe was selected. Soaring to the height of 
10,700 feet above the sea, in its more accessi- 
ble parts, and situated in a nearly tropical lat- 
itude, that famous beacon was deemed an ex- 
cellent eyrie for an observer. An expedition * 
was accordingly equipped. Government gave 
£500. Mr. Stephenson lent his yacht. Pro- 
fessor Smyth offered his science and experi- 
ence, and away went the astronomer of Scot- 
land to take up his residence for a few weeks— 
“Tn regions mild of calm and serene air, ° 


Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 


He soon arrived in the Canarian Archipel- 
ago. This little family of islands consists of 
seven individuals. Their physiognomy is de- 
cidedly volcanic. There is no mistaking it 
any more than the carbuncled visage of the 
drunkard. Once they were thought to be 
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the relics of a great continent which lies 
drowned beneath the surges of the Atlantic. 
Poets or poetical historians hailed them as 
the “ Happy Isles "—simply, we imagine, be- 
cause they wanted a site for a pretty fiction, 
and thought it would be safest from disturb- 
ance if carried out to a considerable dis- 
tance at sea. But to plain men of prose, 
these rocky pimples look marvellously like a 
number of voleanic cones which have been 
elevated from the bed of the ocean. You 
might fancy they had forced their way to the 
surface, panting and struggling, to breathe 
the free air of heaven, and give vent to the 
fires which were consuming their interior. 
Tallest and largest of these Plutonic excres- 
cences in the Archipelago, is the Island of 
Teneriffe. Its Peak, which voyagers assert 
they have seen at a distance of a hundred 
miles and upwards, was hidden from the eyes 
of the new visitors by drifting masses of 
cloud, but suddenly there was.a rent in the 
veil of vapor, and through that opening they 
beheld the monarch mountain of the group 
gleaming in the glorious sunshine as if to 
tempt them to land and do homage at his 
feet. It was but for a few moments however. 
The mists soon filled up the fissure, the dra- 
pery was drawn again around his form, and 
the vision was “ taken up into heaven” as if 
it were too precious for a lengthened look. 
They landed at Santa Cruz, where the pro- 
digious heaving of the ocean under the pres- 
sure of the trade winds sometimes hid the 
tops of the highest steeples in the town, and 
compelled the vessels in the roadstead to 
perform the most preposterous gymnastics. 
Other and very different expeditions have 
entered the same bay and been tossed on the 
same breakers. It was here that Nelson 
came in the month of July, 1797, to crown 
his head with “ laurel or cypress.” In the 
darkness of the night six divisions of boats 
set out for the mole, and on nearing it, the 
assailants gave a right lusty huzza which 
drew upon them a storm of fire from the 
cannon and muskets of the Spaniards. Some 
of the boats were swamped in the surf; some 
reached the landing-place and the men swept 
it clear of its defenders; but the crushing 
discharges from the fortress mowed them 
down in turn and made it impossible to pro- 
ceed. One hapless cutter, the Fox, with 
180 souls on board, was struck by a shot, ard 
went down, scattering her crew upon the 
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waters. Of these, eighty-three alone were 
rescued from death. The gallant Trow 
bridge, having lost his mark in the gloom of 
the night, pulled for the shore under the cit- 
adel, and effected a landing. They waited 
in the Great Square expecting évery moment 
to be joined by the Admiral and his Contin- — 
gent; but day broke and no Admiral ap- 
peared. Then, perceiving that he had only 
a small force of some 340 men to oppose to 
many thousands of the enemy, Trowbridge 
sent a messenger to the Governor, declaring 
that he would burn the town unless he were 
allowed to retire unmolested. To this bold 
proposition Don Juan Antonio Gutierrez 
thought it most prudent to assent, and the 
British withdrew to their ships, with a loss 
of 250 men. Where was Nelson? . Whilst 
landing on the mole, an early bullet pierced 
his elbow, and he was removed to the nearest 
ship in order that the limb might be ampu- 
tated. He became a “ left-handed Admiral,” 
deemed himself a disabled trunk, and asked 
for a frigate “to convey the remains of his 
carcass to England” that he might make 
room for a “sounder mah to serve the 
State.” England should have answered him 
as the spirited maiden replied to her lover 
who was so dreadfully mutilated in a battle on 
one of the American lakes, that he offered to 
release her from her engagement—* Tell 
him if he has but body enough left to hold 
his soul, I will have him.” 

Far more brilliant, or, at least, far less 
disastrous in its results, was the scene which 
took place in the year 1657, when Robert 
Blake rode into the harbor of Santa Cruz 
The silver fleet, freighted with the produce 
of the Peruvian mines, was there. For this 
precious flotilla the bold sea-general had 
long been on the watch; but, wearied with 
the delay, he came to seek it in the Canaries. 
It was bravely protected: forts with powerful 
ordnance, earthworks manned by swarms of 
marksmen, great ships of war waiting the 
signal to pour forth their shattering broad- 
sides, were all prepared to rain death upon 
the expected Englishmen. To enter that 
harbor with his battered vessels seemed to 
be an act of heroic lunacy on the part of the 
British commander ; for if once in, how could 
he withdraw from the fire of the land batte 
ries, in the teeth of the steady “Trades,” 
even if he should succeed in annihilating the 
naval force of the Spaniards? But the Nek 
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son of the Commonwealth, springing from 
his sick bed, dashed into the bay, and, before 
night, every ship which belonged to the ene- 
my was burnt or sunk! No sooner was the 
terrible work eompleted than a rare, but for- 
tunate turn inthe wind occurred; and his 


’ vessels were carried out to sea by this “ pro- 


testant ” breeze, as the contrary current had 
carried them in. Well might the Spaniards 
console themselves, as Lord Clarendon re- 
marks, by asserting that they had been 
beaten by devils, and not by men. 

Very different was the reception accorded 
to Professor Smythe’s pacific expedition. 
The Spanish authorities witnessed the inva- 
sion of their territory without distrust, though, 
when an excursion is undertaken purely in 
the interests of science, we are scarcely dis- 
posed to look upon the mere permission to 
traverse the island at will as an act of con- 
spicuous “ liberality.* The first duty, how- 
ever, was to fix upon a suitable station for a 
mountain observatory. It must not be lower 
than 4000 feet above the sea, for if it were, 
the clouds of the region would drown the 
astronomer’s vision as effectually as a London 
fog. Nor must it be too high, for then access 
would be laborious, and communication with 
the nether world unpleasantly interrupted. 
To drag their astronomical artillery up to 
the summit of the true Peak, more than 
12,000 feet in all, appeared as formidable an 
undertaking as it was to transport cannon 
across the pass of St. Bernard; and even if 
that could be accomplished, the hot vapors 
discharged from the crater would probably 
Vitiate the observations they intended to 
make. A hill ‘called Guajara was finally se- 
lected. Its height was nearly 9000 feet. 
Next in stature to the Peak, it was not, like 
that, a chimney for volcanic smoke and steam. 
Accordingly, on the fourteenth of July, a long 
cavalcade of men, horses, and mules, with a 
quantity of philosophical baggage, wound its 
way up the side of the mountain. Setting 
out at daybreak, the expedition reached 
cloud-land in due time, passing through one 
botanical zone after another; and, before the 
sun had well gone down, the Professor and 
his followers stood safely upon the summit of 
Guajara. Next morning they opened their 
“aerial campaign.” Tents were pitched, and 
fortified against the winds by enclosures of 
tugged masonry. “Build your walls high 
and strong towards the 8.W.,” said the first 
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letter they received from the lower world, 
“or your tents will be torn to ribbons.” The 
advice was good, for the party were often 
visited with tremendous blasts. These wild 
coursers of the sky came rushing up the 
mountain like horsemen to the charge; they 
hurled themselves against the face of the 
precipice below, and then poured over the 
brow of the cliffs, raging and roaring as they 
advanced. The sand was lifted up and 
launched in clouds. It was not their only 
missile, for even little pebbles were snatched 
from the earth, and showered around in a 
miniature mitraille. As the enemy bowled 
along to the station, you might almost have 
expected the Professor to give the word, 
“Prepare to receive cavalry.” And when 
the airy squadrons broke upon the tents, and 
the poles began to rock to and fro like the 
masts of a vessel in a gusty day, it really ap- 
peared as if they were bent upon sweeping 
the invaders from the hill. Still there 
seemed to be a touch of good-nature in the 
young hurricanes which dashed over the 
camp. One of these pirouetting visitors 
seized a heavy piece of canvas, ten feet square, 
which was spread out on the rock, “ whirled 
it round and round in a horizontal plane, and 
then deposited it again as flat as before, al- 
most in its former position.” On another oc- 
casion, a box containing a roll of blue cotton 
cloth forty yards long, was lying open with 
one extremity of the garment protruding. 
A mischievous little whirlwind spied its op- 
portunity whilst the Professor was busy with 
his instruments, and rushing up, grasped the 
end of the cloth, whipped it out of its case, 
and carried it high into the air with its full 
length unfurled. “So high was it that it 
looked like a mere piece of ribbon. Three 
times completely did it sail slowly round in 
a circle, accompanied by some hats, caps, and 
other small matters, that looked like swallows 
beside it, and then descending leisurely, it 
fell about four hundred yards to the 8.W. of 
our position.” We do not know whether 
most ‘to admire the fine illustration thus af- 
forded of the revolving principles on which 
hurricanes are conducted, or the pleasant, 
windy waggery which these particular cases 
present. “Gentlemen,” these rough chil- 
dren of AZolus appeared to say, “ you know 
you have no right here. This is our moun- 
tain; it is no place for you. Why should 
you intrude into our domain? The world 
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is wide enough for us all. You can’t be 
here for any good purpose. What do you 
want with all those suspicious instruments ? 
Pack them up again, and get down as soon 
as you can to your peaceful plains. We 
might easily make you uncomfortable if we 
liked ; but we don’t choose to take strong 
measures if you will only decamp with rea- 
sonable despatch. We will just show you a 
little of our power, and then you can judge 
for yourselves.” So up went the cloth, down 
bent the tent-pole; the canvas flapped and 
quivered in the blast; and a blinding volley 
of gravel was showered over the person of 
the intrusive Professor. 

In spite of these boisterous aborigines, 
however, the invaders held their ground, and 
made themselves as much at home as cir- 
cumstances would permit. In truth, it was a 
lonely world. There they were, nearly 9000 
feet above the haunts of men, dwelling in 
a volcanic wilderness, and on the very mar- 
gin of a great crater, whose diameter was not 
less than eight miles. Within ten paces of 
the station a tremendous precipice com- 
menced, with a plunge of more than 1500 
feet. Hovering over the sea, half way be- 
neath their position, the clouds*brought by 
the trade-wind formed themselves, into a pla- 
teau of grey vapor, which extended to the 
horizon on every hand; and so even was its 
surface, that the spectator fancied he might 
have walked across on its pavement of watery 
vesicles to the island of Palma, which showed 
its summits in the distance. 

This hanging-plain, however, did not ap- 
proach close to the mountain side. A rim of 
cloud, lower in elevation, and thinner in sub- 
stance, ran round the cliffs, as if attached to 
their flanks, like the “ice foot” of the polar 
shores. Generally there was an interval be- 
tween the two strata of vapor, through which 
the ocean might be seen—sometimes whipped 
into foam under the breeze, whilst the winds 
might perhaps be hushed, and all was calm 
on the brow of the rock. At this height, 
and in such a stony region, the powers of 
vegetation seemed to be well nigh exhausted. 
Yet as if to show how happily Nature can 
still employ her energies in the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, one bush springs up 
when all others have succumbed to the rigors 
of the locality. This is the retama (cytisus 
nubigenus). It is required to grow in a cin- 
dery soil, and on declivities where the parti- 
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cles are kept in constant motion, gliding 
along like a powdered glacier, but with a 
much swifter pace. It must vegetate, too, in 
an arid atmosphere, far above the ordinary 
line of mist, and on ground rarely refreshed 
by summer showers. Yet this brave little 


manages to gain a firm footing on the treach- 
erous slopes. There it flourishes on the 
meagerest allowance of moisture, and affords 
ample supplies of fuel to the traveller when 
he wants to cook his provisions, or to protect 
himself from the cutting cold of the night. 
And when night does come, how greatly is 
the loveliness of the scene enhanced. “ There 
was,” says Professor Smyth, “ the silence and 
stillness of death.” It was a silence which 
would have been striking even to Ossian’s 
heroes of the mist and ghosts of the hills, 
For, on Teneriffe, there were no gurgling 
torrents, no madly-rushing cataracts to keep 
the mountain awake with their sleepless roar. 
Not a single stream existed to enliven this 
Sahara of sound. To the listener, in the 
dead of night, far above the levels of human 
life, the utter taciturnity of Nature is more 
solemn, and perhaps more stunning, than 
the crashes of her loudest thunder. “A 
faint tinkle, tinkle, now and ,then from a 
stray goat was the only sound to be heard 
during this anxious period; and though the 
creature was far off, one could distinguish 
whenever it stopped to browse on some soli- 
tary retama bush, and then when it trotted 
off to find another.” 

What, then, were the scientific questions 
to which the attention of the Professor was 
turned whilst dwelling in these towering soli- 
tudes? We can only give a few illustre 
tions. If the reader should be a bit ofa 
meteorologist, or will be kind enough to con- 
sider himself such for a few moments, he 
will doubtless take some interest in the hu- 
midity of the upper air. We don’t ask him 
to display any passionate attachment to hy- 
grometers, nor do we expect that he will feel 
particularly enthusiastic on: the subject of 
mountain moisture in general. But when he 
learns that this topic has been the bone of 
philosophical contention—that rival theories 
exist on the point, and that each of these 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
its upholders, he will probably prick up his 


ears, and evenylong to have a finger in the 





fight. 
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Does dryness increase or decrease as we 
ascend ? When we look upwards, and see 
whole acres of vapor floating at great heights 
in the air—when we observe the grey mists 
gathering in solemn convocation upon the 
summits of the hills, and shrouding them for 
days together, we might naturally assume 
that the elevated regions of the earth must 
be more watery than the inferior. We should 
say that the man who proposes to live in 
nubibus for a time ought to take a quantity 
of umbrellas and mackintosh garments, un- 
less, like a pillar saint of old, he considered 
it part of his penance to endure all the vicis- 
itudes of the weather without protection. 
Explorers, too, in various quarters have ob- 
served much to confirm this plausible conclu- 
sion. Thus, at Table Mountain, the traveller 
begins with arid sand, which exhibits the 
characteristic vegetation of a dry region, and 
ends with boggy flats, where reeds and 
marshy plants abound, and the air is charged 
with a cold wet mist. 

But when Saussure and Deluc came down 
from the Alps, hygrometer’in hand, their in- 
strumental readings appeared to be quite in- 
consistent with this view. Humboldt’s Amer- 
ican researches confirmed the doubts of the 
French philosophers. Various aeronauts 
have also added their observations, and these, 
says Professor Smyth, “ have now unalterably 
established the fact that, from the surface of 
the earth up to the level of the first Newton’s 
grosser clouds, moisture evidently increases ; 
but above that level suddenly and greatly de- 
creases, barring exceptional cases, to more 
than African dryness.” 

At any rate, the question might be fairly 
tried on the pinnacles of Teneriffe. Unfor- 
tunately, the Professor has given us‘no hy- 
grometic observations taken at the level of 
the sea, nor any particulars of atmospheric 
pressure in the lowlands, from which the full 
value of his results might be determined. 
In truth, this want of comparative data gen- 
erally greatly impairs the scientific sufficiency 
of his book, and lays his conclusions open to 
the assumption that they may have some- 
times been founded on partial or transitory 
conditions.: If provision was not made for 
the simultaneous registration of all meteoro- 
logical changes beneath as well as above the 
clouds of the Peak, so far as this could be 
done, we think it was a flaw in the arrange- 
ments of an excellent and laudable expedi- 
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tion. But however this may be, many of the 
facts adduced by the Professor show that, in- 
stead of a sloppy atmosphere, as the first 
theory would lead us to expect on Teneriffe, 
the dryness of its upper stories, at this sea- 
son of the year, was quite remarkable. 

On ascending the mountain, the lips of the 
party. began to split, the skin cracked, the 
nails became exceedingly brittle, the hair 
grew crisper and more frizzly, and the faces 
of the travellers were soon browned and 
blistered by the sun. The bread became so 
desperately hard in the course of half a day, 
that even nautical teeth would have gnawed 
through it with some difficulty, and a set of 
iron incisors alone could have done adequate 
justice to such fare. Sad havoc was made 
with the scientific tackle in consequence of 
the extreme aridity of the air. Cracks 
opened in the photographic apparatus, and 
pictures came out with ugly black lines across 
their surface. Fissures, into which you 
might insert a finger, were discovered in the 
lids of gay mahogany cases. The wooden 
scale of a thermometer bent into such a 
curve that the tube was snapped, and the 
central portion driven to a considerable dis- 


tance. The microscopic glasses were found 
glued into a nauseous lump by the shrinking 
of a cork in a bottle of viscid Canada bal- 
sam. The electrometer was damaged by the 
contraction of its base on the glass bell, and 
the magnetometer suffered acutely from the 
warping of the wood, until relieved by chisels 


and penknives. Queerest of all disasters, 
perhaps, was that which happened to a box. 
On attempting to lift it carefully by ‘both 
handles, the lid and sides alone responded to 
the call; the body, with its lockers and con- 
tents, remaining behind, as if the tenacity of 
the glue had been totally destroyed. 

There was certainly one advantage arising 
from this desiccation of the air. The bushes 
gathered by the travellers burn readily even 
in their green and youthful condition. The 
retama made brilliant fires, particularly when 
assisted by the codeso, otherwise adenocarpus 
Ffrankenoides—what imposing titles botanists: 
do give poor little bushes! The Professor is 
warm in his praises of their culinary services. 
The one began the blaze right joyously—the 
other continued the good work with its more 
substantial stuff. Hence the pot boiled 
merrily in the mountain air. But, of course, 





as the pressure of the atmosphere was so 
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much less, the point of ebullition must needs 
be so much lower. At the very top of the 
central cone the boiling temperature was 
afterwards found to be about 191°; conse- 
quently, if articles had had to be seethed or 
decocted at this elevation, upwards of twenty 
degrees of good caloric would have been cut 
off from the service of the cook, and the 
operation must have been continued for a 
lengthened period if the fuli benefit of the 
process was to be obtained. Sometimes this 
circumstance has been productive of much 
annoyance to travellers. Can you get eggs 
delicately done—can you procure first-rate 
tea, if the water goes off in steam when it 
reaches a temperature of little more than 
191°? ‘The Professor not only thinks it pos- 
sible, but seems to laugh at the difficulties 
which other explorers appear to have encoun- 
tered. Mrs. Smyth, who is capital at a cup 
of tea, triumphed over the atmosphere, and 
even produced a more excellent beverage in 
excelsis than she could have done in the 
valleys. This the Professor explains on the 
principle, that as the air is expelled from the 
leaves at a lower temperature, their flavor is 
not dissipated to the same extent by the ap- 
plication of heat. But if this be correct, 
what of the eggs and similar commodities? 
Mr. Darwin tells us that whilst high up 
amongst Andes, his party found their pota- 
toes as hard as ever after several hours’ boil- 
ing. The pot was kept on the fire all night ; 
the operation was continued next morning ; 
but still the vegetable remained perfectly ob- 
durate. Two of his attendants were heard 
discussing the phenomenon, and the conclu- 
sion they formed was that the vessel must be 
bewitched. “It takes nearly as long again,” 
says a visitor to the Hospice of St. Bernard, 
“to cook meat as it would if the water boiled 
at the ordinary point of 212°. The fire 
must be kept glowing and the pot boiling five 
hours, to cook a piece of meat which it 
would have taken only three hours to get 
ready for the table if the water would only 
have waited till 212°... This costs fuel, so 
that a dish of bouilli makes the monks con- 
sume an inordinate quantity of wood in the 
kitchen.” 

Rain, of course, could scarcely be expected 
at this season of the year. Were not the 
clouds brought by the trade winds some 
thousands of feet beneath their position? It 
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from the equator to the poles was streaming 
steadily along in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, but it was too high in its course 
to deposit its moisture upon a region so little 
removed from the tropical belt. Let ittravel 
to the latitude of the British Islands, and there 
having descended to a lower level and entered 
a colder sky, it would drench the natives, as it 
was frequently doing at that very period. These 
high 8. W. winds do occasionally let fall 9 
few drops upon the mountain and upon the 
vineyards beneath ; but Providence has kindly 
enjoined them to reserve their contents for 
more northerly climes. Why? Each atom 
of vapor they transport has been raised in a 
region of sunshine, and bears with it a quan- 
tity of tropical warmth. On mixing with the 
cold air of less favored latitudes, this vapor 
condenses and gives out its latent heat. Thus 
the temperature of lands like Great Britain is 
ameliorated—in fact, supported—by regular 
subsidies of warmth from the South. That 
great current conscientiously abstains from 
expending any considerable quantity of mois- 
ture until it reaches the region of compara 
tive cold, as if it knew it was freighted with 
the most precious of principles, that its drops 
were the glad carriers of caloric, and that 
many a fair land might wither were this fleet 
of golden vesicles—argosies more richly 
laden than those of Mexico or Peru—stayed 
in its course or diverted to another destina- 
tion. 

Another interesting question was to deger- 
mine the amount of solar radiation in these 
elevated tracts. In other words, what was 
the strength of the sun’s rays before they 
plunged into the denser part of the atmos- 
phere, and sacrificed a large portion of their 
caloric’ in their transit through the ocean of 
vapor below? Here the good reader must 
distinguish between temperature and radia 
tion. They are different things. The one 
may be represented by the climate of the 
room in which you eit: the other by the 
direct influences of the fire which enlivens 
the apartment. The thermometer may indi- 
cate a general warmth of sixty or seventy 
degrees; but let it gradually approach the 
hearth, and the quicksilver will mount until 
it has reached the top of its calorific gamut 
and fractured the tube in its expansive rage. 
Now judging from the nightcaps of snow 
which are worn by the tallest mountains, and 





is true the great counter current which flows 
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height of some 15,000 feet at the Equator 
itself we should find every pinnacle coated 
with ice, we might conclude that the sun’s 
beams must be less powerful in these lofty 
solitudes than in the humbler plains. It 
would be a great mistake. It certainly 
sounds like a paradox to say that if the 
Tower of Babel had been completed, the 
garrets would have been white with frost, and 
the inhabitants of the upper stories shivering 
with cold, though the direct heat of the sun 
would be considerably greater than that re- 
ceived from him at the ground-floors of the 
pile. Such, however, would unquestionably 
have been the case. The depth and density 
of the atmosphere explain the phenomenon. 
Let a schoolboy possessed of a convex lens, 
and eager as all schoolboys are, when so en- 
riched, to burn holes in the hands of their 
companions, try the pleasing experiment 
when the sun is declining in the heavens, 
and he will find it difficult to make a proper 
impression upon the cuticle of his patient; 
but let him operate towards the middle of the 
day, and the writhings of his victim will soon 
assure him that he has completely succeeded 
in his little auto-da-fé. The solar rays have 
in fact to traverse a much greater extent of 
air when the sun is on the horizon than when 
he is in the zenith, and consequently are 
shorn of much of their calorific power before 
they alight on the earth. This loss has been 
variously estimated. Few have reckoned it 
at much less than a third of the heat of the 
beam when it first strikes upon our atmos- 
phere: and some have supposed that at least 
seventy parts out of every hundred are in- 
tercepted in the vertical descent of a ray. 
Not that all this valuable warmth is idly 
squandered; on the contrary, it is absorbed 
by the air and vapors, and thus serves to 
heat the great transparent garment which 
nature has so magnificently woven for the 
protection of the globe. 

But if the upper parts of the atmosphere 
arrest the choicest portions of the solar fire, 
why should they not be warmer than the 
lower? Such, indeed, would be the case, 
Were the air of equal density throughout. 
But it is not. Its rarity increases in propor- 
tion as we ascend, and consequently its capa- 
city for heat augmenting, there is not the 
Same palpable manifestation of warmth in 
these lofty regions which we expect, and, in 
fact, experience at the surface of the earth. 





Neither can the superior strata of the atmos- — 
phere profit by the radiation which goes on 
from the ground, and tends to keep up the 
temperature of the strata contiguous to the 
soil. Hence though the attics of the globe 
receive the “pick” of the sunshine—the 
virgin effusions of the solar furnace, if we 
may so speak—the air around is unable to 
fund the glorious fire so as to raise its own 
sensible temperature to an equivalent height. 

These things considered, we shall not be 
surprised to learn how Professor Smyth’s 
thermometers conducted themselves on the 
mountains of Teneriffe. On the first day of 
trial a patent instrument was shattered by 
the sunshine. It was only qualified to mark 
a temperature of 140 degrees, but when ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the luminary, the 
quicksilver rose so rapidly that it soon reached 
this limit, and broke the tube in its efforts to 
expand. With instruments of higher capa- 
bilities the observations were continued, and 
by noon the mercury stood at 168°. Still 
more striking results were attained on a sub- 
sequent day. One calm morning the fluid 
ascended to 180° by half-past nine o’clock, 
and at twelve o’clock it had flowed over, and 
half filled a kind of safety cistern, the appara- 
tus being only graduated to that extent. 
But on the 4th of, August the sun seemed to 
come out in such force that you might have 
thought Phaeton was in charge of his chariot 
once more. The Professor calculated his 
heat at 212 degrees! This, as the reader 
will remember, is the boiling point of water 
at the level of the sea, and much higher 
than the boiling point at the summit of a tall 
mountain. Could the direct temperature of 
the sun have been imparted to the air and 
the rock, the climate,of Guajara would have 
surpassed that of the Piombi at Venice, or 
the Black Hole at Calcutta. The bare foot 
could not have rested on the ground; the 
hands could not have touched any object 
without being blistered; the lungs would 
have drunk in the attenuated air with fearful 
gaspings; and the fluids of the body must 
have exhaled so rapidly, that the traveller: 
would soon have become little better than an 
animated mummy. Yet here, where the 
fiery shafts from the great luminary might be 
expected, as a Cape boer remarked of the 
African orb, to “stick you through” on the 
spot, they fall harmlessly upon the earth; 
and here, where we might fancy the ground 
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would be scorched and blackened by exposure 
to the artillery of the sun, playing upon it 
without a cloud to break its force, the practi- 
cal temperature ranged from 60° to 67°. 
Under cover, the mercury stood at the first 
of these figures on the day when the exposed 
bulbs intimated that they were at the boiling 
point. The direct power of the sunshine 
therefore, over and above the temperature of 
the hour, was equivalent to 150 degrees ! 

It is clear, therefore, that the tops of great 
mountains are not places where we could ad- 
vise ladies to indulge in a summer sojourn. 
What would become of their complexions un- 
der the fierce outpourings of a tropical sun ? 
Could baths of Kalydor keep their skins in the 
fair and dainty condition which it is the glory 
of the sex to maintain? Would it not be re- 
quisite to establish depédts of parasols above 
the clouds, and to enlarge the dimensions of 
the round-hats, so as to bring them up—by a 
small addition, it is true—to the circumference 
of a coach-wheel ? “Even in the nether lands 
of the Canaries, men—and these young active 
Britons, too—might be seen walking about 
with blue spectacles on their eyes, and green 
umbrellas unfurled over their heads. And if 
bearded people could do this at the level of 
the sea, could we expect ladies, who have a 
natural antipathy to tanned visages and crops 
of freckles, to entrust themselves to the sun 
‘in his own hill territory, unless provided with 
the amplest silken shields, or protected by the 
“immensest straw-canopies ? How Mrs. Smyth 
‘braved the exposure we are not informed, and 
it would be impertinent in us to conjecture, 
even as a matter of pure scientific curiosity. 

But if the sun’s calorific rays were so far 
intensified in excelsis, what effect would the 
abstraction of 9000 or 10,000 feet of atmos- 
phere produce upon his chemical beams? Af- 
ter the Professor’s descent from the clouds, 
he took up his photographic implements to the 
roof of the hotel. He wanted the peak to sit 
for its portrait. The day was beautifully 
clear, and every great feature in the mountain 
was-distinctly visible to the eye. There was 
the steep ridge of Tigayga, for example, with 
its variegated flanks, glittering in direct front- 
age to the morning sun. ‘The first plate, 
however, which issued from the camera con- 
tained no Tigayga at all! “Nota ghost of it 
or of its brethren appeared on the collodion 
film. We tried another and another, ringing 
all the changes of long and short exposure, 
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positive and negative developers—yet all to 
no avail, the detail of the escarpment would 
not come out. There was only the sky line 
and a flat tint within that; as if the sun were 
behind, and not in front of the mountain,” 
Where was Tigayga gone? The atmosphere 
had intercepted so many of the chemical rays, 
that it was literally extinguished on the pho- 
tographic plate. Aloft at Alta Vista there had 


‘| been no difficulty in obtaining pictures of the 


crata-wall at a distance of four miles, in which 
every ridge, and almost every bush, stamped 
itself permanently on the silver mirror of the 
camera; but here, as the author forcibly re- 
marks, the photographic apparatus could only 
produce “a dim outline of a mountain loom- 
ing through a chemical fog, where the eye, 
though sensible of an atmosphere, saw all the 
lights and shadows of the cliff.” 

Professor Smyth also made a dash at an- 
other vexata queestio in science. Do the rays 
of the moon yield any appreciable heat? 
That we cannot warm our hands in her rays 
—that cats are rarely found basking in her 
presence as they do in the glories of the sun, 
are matters of universal observation; but if 
she affords so much light, why should she not 
also afford some caloric? We do not ask for 
much. A trifle wi:l suffice. But surely it 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
if she reflects so considerable an amount of 
solar illumination, she should also be able to 
transmit us some noticeable dividend of solar 
warmth. 

Time after time philosophers have experi- 
mented on her beams. They have tried her 
with the most sensitive thermometers; but 
she would not raise the fluid through the 
smallest fraction of a degree. They have 
concentrated her rays by means of reflectors, 
and brought them to a focus on the bulb of 
the instrument; yet, though metals would 
have flashed into vapor under such a test had 
the sun been the operator, the poor moon did 
not appear to have fire enough to stir the mer 
cury at all. At length Melloni questioned 
her with his thermo-multiplier—an apparatus 
of rare susceptibility—and to him she seemed 
to reply that she was not the perfect icicle 
men supposed. So faint, however was her 
response, that it has generally been ignored, 
and the feeble results obtained were ascribed 
to some disturbing causes ; for the process is 
one of such delicacy that the observer may 
easily credit the moon with the very calorie 
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which emanates from his own person. In 
fact, many people seem disposed to adhere to 
the old fancy, that the lunar rays produce a 
positive chill. There are gardeners who feel 
deeply aggrieved by the proceedings of the 
“ Red moon ”—one which is on duty in the 
heavens in April or May—because they believe 
that it kills young buds with its icy glare. 
They do our satellite great injustice. When 


the sky is clear, the earth parts readily with, 


the heat it has acquired during the day, and 
the sprouting vegetables consequently suffer 
from cold: but when a thick curtain of cloud is 
drawn over the firmament, that heat is retained 
or reverberated, and the young plants are kept 
comfortable until the sun returns. As the 
moon, however, is necessarily invisible when 
the heavens are overcast, and as her appear- 
ances synchronize with the sufferings of the 
nurserymen, these good people angrily throw 
the entire blame upon her, and justify their 
wrath by declaring that her rays are full of 
frost. 

Rejecting, however, the idea of any chil- 
ling qualities in our little luminary, it has 
been supposed that the action of the atmos- 
phere will explain the calorific poverty of 
her beams. If the sun’s shafts suffer such a 
per centage of loss in their transmission 
through the air, what will be the case with 
the borrowed radiance of the moon? Will 
not the upper portions of the atmosphere 
suck out the heat from her rays, and con- 
sume it, as Sir John Herschel supposes, in 
dissolving the vapors upon which they im- 
pinge ? 

It was obvious, therefore, that if the lunar 
beams could be tested before they dip into 
the denser part of the wrial ocean, the pro- 
blem of their temperature might be investi- 
gated with more decisive results. And here 
was a philosophical Endymion, quartered on 
a mountain peak, with nearly 9000 feet of 
atmosphere beneath him, and the prevailing 
clouds of the region almost half that dis- 
tance below his feet. What could be more 
favorable for a thermometric interview with 
the goddess ? Teneriffe is higher than Lat- 
mos, and Mrs. Smyth was at her husband’s 
elbow to protect him from all scandalous re- 
mark, 

On the 15th August the question was for- 
mally asked. It was put by means of a deli- 
cate thermo-electric pile. Every precaution 
was taken to guard against the inroads of 
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foreign caloric. No lights or fires were per- 
mitted to exist within a considerable distance 
of the apparatus. The observer himself was 
swathed in flannel to prevent the conveyance 
of heat from his own body. The air was 
perfectly tranquil, and, except that the moon 
was low in declination, everything appeared 
propitious to the success of the experiment. 
The requisite arrangements being made, the 
Professor turned the cone of the instrument 
to the moon, as much as to say, “ Now, mad- 
am, be pleased to tell us frankly whether you 
have a spark of fire in your beams, or 
whether you are the cold, chilling creature 
some persons choose to assert. If you are 
not an icicle, oblige me by moving this slen- 
der magnetic needle, and then a long liti- 
‘gated problem will be solved.” The ob- 
server looked anxiously at the little metallic 
tongue which was to convey her reply. It 
yielded! slightly, very slightly, it is true; but 
still sensibly. To make sure of the fact, he re- 
peated the readings about two hundred times 
that evening, varying the direction of the cone 
at intervals. In the course of an hour and a 
half (says he) “I was extremely pleased to 
find that the mean of the numbers indicated 
an undoubted heat effect of about a third of 
a degree.” 

Certainly a third of a degree, as degrees 
go on the thermo-multiplier, is a mere baga- 
telle. The simple warmth of the observer's 
naked hand at the distance of three feet suf- 
ficed to drive the magnetic needle through 
an are of seven degrees. In order, however, 
to obtain a comparative estimate of the force 
of the lunar caloric, Professor Smyth placed 
acandle upon a stool fifteen feet from the 
pile, and found that it emitted a quantity of 
heat equal to three times that which had 
been produced by the moon. Assuming, 
then, that his experiments were tolerably uni- 
form in their results, we must conclude that 
the earth owes little to its satellite in the ar- 
ticle of warmth. For here, shining bril- 
liantly as she did, without a cloud or a mist 
to lessen her splendor, the whole miserable 
pittanee of caloric she afforded was not equal 
to that of a candle stationed at the distance 
of a few feet. And if so feeble in her issues 
of heat, is it likely, on the other hand, that 
she can radiate any mischievous influences 
from her orb? Who will now believe that 
she can kill sprouting cabbages, putrefy flesh, 
exasperate lunatic brains, or execute any 
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other of the wicked pranks for which she 
has so frequently been blamed ? 

Of course the astronomer availed himself 
of his propinquity to the moon—for the re- 
moval of a mile and a half of feculent at- 
mosphere was a virtual approximation to that 
luminary—to peer into her wonderful pits. 
Are they volcanic constructions, or are they 
not? Many geologists doubt their fiery pa- 
rentage, or at least question their family re- 
semblance to the Etnas and Heclas of the 
earth. But after a few observations, and 
with such a fine sample of a terrestrial cra- 
ter at his feet, the Professor soon satisfied 
himself on the point. In several of the hol- 
low mountains of the moon it was impossible 
to overlook the gentle slope without, the 
sharp abrupt descent within, the large flat 
floor, and the peak springing from the cen- 
tre. These were precisely the features which 
the great basin of Teneriffe might have ex- 
hibited to a lunar astronomer, could he have 
probed it with a “ Pattinson Equatorial,” 
though certainly this rock is a protruded 
mass, whereas the cavities in many of the 
moon’s circular structures are depressed be- 
low the level of the adjoining region. Here 
and there, too, the observer could detect 
something like a collection of stony lava 
streams ; and when the Spaniards were al- 
lowed to examine these and other appear- 
ances in the moon, they compared them, 
without hesitation, to kindred peculiarities in 
their own private little volcano. Even the 
singular whiteness noticed by the Professor 
in the interior of the lunar craters was ex- 
plained by the caldera of the Peak, where 
the steam and acid fumes issuing from nu- 
merous vents had blanched the rock, and 
given it the glistening look which it must 
doubtless have presented to a foreign tele- 
scope of competent calibre. 

But more was expected of the Professor 
than this. Some peasants came to him one 
day with a pleasing and romantic notion in 
their heads. They had heard strange things 
of the English astronomer and his prodigious 
tube. They had been informed that he could 
actually see into the moon. And if he could 
do this, what objects must inevitably meet his 
eye? Clearly, goats. Knowing little of 
other animals, these simple herdsmen im- 
agined that their own staple quadruped must 
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them to look? It would be 80 pleasant to 
see the creatures skipping about in that dis- 
tant world? Doubtless it was a source of 
great grief to the astronomer that he could 
not gratify their wishes. Many a wicked 
wag, we are afraid, would have had his fun 
out of these unsophisticated islanders by 
getting up a lunar “goat” for the occasion, 
or manufacturing a monster like that which 
Butler describes in his Elephant in the 
Moon. 

Very interesting and important also were 
Professor Smyth’s observations on Jupiter. 
That the bands which cross the disc of this 
planet are regions of cloud has long been 
assumed; but now, surveyed under high 
telescopic powers from the clear altitudes of 
Teneriffe, their true character was elicited be- 
yond all question. The bright parts are ob- 
viously vaporous masses, for their forms are 
as specific as those of our globe. There they 
were—sailing along under the influence of 
currents created by the rotation of the orb 
on its axis, just as our own sublunary cumuli 
are driven by our own sublunary “ trades.” 
It was difficult to gaze at the equatorial 
parts of the planet without “acquiring the 
impression’ of looking at a windy sky: the 
whole zone of vapor seemed to be in motion; 
while from its ragged edge portions were 
torn off and were driving along, some of 
them rolling over and over, and others pulled 
out in length, and rearing up towards the 
fore-part, like a sailing-boat scudding before 
a gale.” The polar regions of Jupiter ap- 
peared to be quieter and less troubled ; but 
this, as the author says, might be simply the 
effect of perspective. He came to the con- 
clusion, also, that there was here, as there is 
on our earth, a “medial line of calm’—a 
half-way belt of tranquility—in the atmos- 
phere, which does not exactly correspond 
with the equator. Should this be “ borne 
out by future observations, it may be held to 
arise from the same causes which make the 
Southern Trades overbalance the Northern 
upon our earth, and throw the zone of 80- 
called equatorial calm into north latitude— 
viz, the unequal distribution of land and sea 
surface in the two hemispheres, Such a 
result would be proving much, seeing that 
some theorists have been lately contending 
for Jupiter and all the outer planets being 





be as indispensable to the Lunarians as to 
themselves. Would the Professor allow 


‘mere globes of water with at most a cinder 
nucleus.” We commend this remark to the 
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attention of that arch-assailant of the Jovian 
orb, the author of the Plurality of Worlds. 
From what slight circumstances may we 
not extract important conclusions! Those 
belts entitle us to assume that yon distant 
globe is furnished with clouds, winds, trade 
currents, land and water, unequal conti- 
nents, and a rotary movement on its axis, 
precisely similar to the features of our own 
little earth. 

Occupied in the investigation of these 
and other scientific questions, the Professor 
proceeded, after a sojourn of more than a 
month on Guajara, to enter the great crater, 
and climb the Peak in its centre. The direct 
distance was only four miles, but four miles 
of volcanic travelling are equal to a pretty 
long scramble through the ruins of a pros- 
trate city. To am ordinary observer, the 
descent into this huge caldron—a caldron 
with a rim more than twenty miles in circum- 
ference—would have presented a scene of 
gigantic confusion. No order was apparent 
in its tumbled masses of rock and jostling 
streams of ancient lava; but the philosophic 
eye soon resolved it into shape, and mapped 
out its true character. What was that long 
ridge of blocks, heaped upon each other in 
the wildest fashion and at the most perilous 
angles for the passenger? It was a great 
wave of lava which had once broken on the 
beach of a fiery lake, or dashed against the 
cliffs of the crater. There was a time when 
it issued from the entrails of the mountain, 
glowing with the heat of those awful furnaces 
which can melt the stubbornest substances 
like wax; now it stands before you a huge 
petrified billow. Advancing along the floor 
of the basin, the travellers found themselves 
amongst rugged and intricate rocks, where 
the very guides were bewildered, and lost 
their way. It was not until much hallooing, 
and many tedious windings in and out 
amongst the stony masses, that the trail was 
recovered. They proceeded thus through a 
region of profound desolation, where red 
rocks, and inky lava streams, and yellow 
pumice dust’ seemed to make a fit flooring 
for an oven, into which the sun shone with 
mountain fervor. In the evening they 
reached Alta Vista, an elevation of 10,700 
feet, which is. the Ultima Thule of all beasts 
of burden. It was from heights like these 
that the geography of the crater could be 
best studied, and the vision of its geological 
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past most readily recalled. Hear what the 
Professor says of his survey from the station 
he had just quitted at Guajara :— 


‘“‘ Day after day we gazed at, sketched and 
discussed these various outpourings which had 
flowed down from the central peak, deluging 
the re of the great crater, and insensibly 
we glided into a generalization, which further 
experience has fully confirmed. It may be 
stated thus : 

“The earliest lava streams are of a yellow 
tint, the succeeding ones red—a rich Indian 
red—and the last ‘one blue-black. The - 
yellower appear to have been the most abun- 
dant, as well as most fluid, for they cover the 
largest spaces, have flowed over nearly level 
tracts, and their ridges imitate the forms of 
watery waves. In one of our photographs 
of the south-eastern corner of this broad 
crater, the confines of a flood of yellow lava 
from the peak may be seen rushing up the 
curving beach in surf-like waves, as with the 
sea on the coasts below. 

“The red streams again, are evidentl 
much smaller in extent than the yellow, an 
have never run or spread very far. Their 
terminal markings are more like-the wrinkles 
of a glacier than the waves of water; and, 
besides these transverse features, there are 
beginnings of a longitudinal arrangement, in 
some cases, as mentioned above, looking like 
the lateral moraines of an ice stream. In 
others, they give one the idea of nothing so 
much as the ruts of chariot-wheels of Grecian 
demigods, driven with celestial power through 
the bewildered plain of loose red stones. 

“The black streams are decidedly the 
scantiest of all: they have never moved, ex- 
cept when the slope was very notable; and 
with them the longitudinal arrangement, 
which had just begun to appear in the red, 
predominates; all the black streams, being 
nothing but a series of long ridges of em- 
bankment. They have not the form of any 
fluid stream, watery, or viscous, but rather of 
a quantity of finely-comminuted solids, as 
sand; their sides, and even their ends, being 
sloped so uniformly at a constant angle, that 
they look here ve | there amazingly like em- 
bankments formed by railway navvies. 

“J do not propose here to enter into minu- 
tia of the absolute manner of movement of 
a lava stream, and the oft-discussed influences . 
of viscosity and crystalization in modifying 
its manner of flowing, but only to point out 
differences of shape, on the large scale, 
actually subsisting amongst different streams. 
These shapes, being un named an expres- 
sion of the particular mechanical forc& once 
exerted in each case, must be replete with 
instruction, if rightly interpreted. Their 
study constitutes, indeed, a sort of colossal 
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or telescopic mineralogy, which assumed, in 
my eyes, quite an aspect of professional im- 
portance, as presenting the only means by 
which we can legitimately compare the sur- 
face of the moon with that of the earth. 

“The relative ages of streams alluded to 
in the enumeration already given, we ascer- 
tained by their position. The color was an 
accident, or at least was superficial; but the 
differences of form were something of a far 
greater importance, and when taken in con- 
junction with other features—also capable of 
accurate measurement, as relative extent, 
* quantity, and angular slope of the bed—indi- 
cated besides their age, the gradation of heat 
in the different classes of streams, and showed, 
at least with this volcano, that a secular prog- 
ress had accompanied its periodical move- 
ments.” 


Without entering into any details of the 
flitting from Guajara, and temporary estab- 
lishment at Alta Vista, let us join the Pro- 
fessor and his party on their emerging from 
the Malpays—a region of very bad character, 
as the name sufficiently implies. It was then 
that the true cone of Teneriffe rose before 
them like a great tower, with its red and 
yellow flanks flashing in the rays of a brilliant 
sun. Clambering up the acclivity, the height 
being about 470 feet on the eastern side, 
they observed many holes and fissures in the 
rock, and in these a decided sensation of 
warmth was felt. Hotter and more numerous 
the cracks became as the party advanced, 
and soon a sulphurous odor was plainly per- 
ceived. Advancing eagerly, at last they stood 
on the brink of the crater which crowns the 
mountain. Is it the fearful abyss it has 
sometimes been represented? Let the Pro- 
fessor speak for himself, as he well knows 
how to do: 


“Fagh! on inhaling the first whiff, one 
was inclined to beat an instant retreat for a 
few steps; looking for the moment, with in- 
finite disgust on the whole mountain, as noth- 
ing more than the chimney, 12,200 feet high, 
of one of nature’s chemical manufactories. 
This chimney, having been built at great ex- 
ag she was resolved to turn it to account. 

e, curiously-foolish creatures, had been in- 
nocently creeping up the sides, and were now 
astonished to find, on peering over the mouth 
of the long stalk, that noisome fumes were 
ascending from it. ; 

“Again we mounted up to the brim, and 
soon getting toned down to breathing mephit- 
ic exhalations, found the chief feature of the 
crater-interior some 300 feet in diameter and 
70 feet deep, to be its extreme whiteness ; 
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often white as snow, where not covered with 
sulphur. The breadth of rim was hardly 
sufficient to give standing room for two, so 
immediately, and in such a knife edge, did 
the slope of outside flank meet that of inside 
wall. On the portion of circumference where 
we collected, the ground was hot, moist, dis- 
solving into white clay, and full of apparent 
rat-holes. Out of these holes, however, it 
was, that acidulated vapors were every mo- 
ment breaking forth, and on the stones where 
they struck were producing a beautiful ‘growth 
of needle-shaped crystals of sulphur, crossing 
and tangling with each other in the most 
brilliant confusion. 

“The north-eastern, northern and north- 
western, were the highest, whitest, and hottest 
parts of the crata walls. Towards the west and 
south they dipped considerably,and verged toan 
ordinary stone-color inside ; outside they were 
red and brown all the way round the circle. 
Hence it arose, that when in previous months 
we had looked from Guajara, some of the 
bleached interior surfaces of points on the 
northern brim, being seen through and over 
the southern depression, gave us the erroneous 
idea of a double crata; an exterior ring-wall 
of brown, and an inside one of white, material 
—errors of perspective, it now appeared. 

“ Some short portions of the interior of the 
wall are precipitous rocks, ten to twenty feet 
deep. But generally the structure has 80 
crumbled away during long ages of volcanic 
idleness, that it is now, like a baron’s castle of 
a long past feudal age, going to slow and cer- 
tain ruin, falling downwards in a mass of rub- 
bish, that tends to fill up the central hollow. 
All about the curving floor my wife and Don 
Rodriguez wandered over the deep bed of 
fragments, searching for the finest specimens 
of sulphur ; and, with the photographic cam- 
era, I walked through and through the crater 
more than a dozen times, in as many different 
directions, to take the several views, complete- 
ly disproving thereby all alleged dangers of 
the ‘awful abyss’ that one tourist described 
looking into with fear, after he had ‘ crawled’ 
up on the outside to a high pinnacle, from 
whence he could safely make the survey. _ 

“ Only in the neighborhood of the walls is 
there much annoyance from puffing steam 
vapor, while neither there nor anywhere else 
is more than a thin coating of sulphur, often 
bedewed with sulphuric acid, to be found. 
all the sulphur on the peak were gathered to- 
gether, by scraping it off the stones, a lon 
and tedious operation in itself, there woul 
hardly be two barrowsfull: obtained; and 
speculators therefore, in England, need not 
incur the expense of sending up here, to the 
height of 12,200 feet, for so scanty a supply- 

It appears, therefore, that Teneriffe is not 
yet totally superannuated. We cannot treat 
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it exactly as a retired volcano. It still does 
a little business, though on a scale so trivial 
that were it not for a few puffs of steam and 
a slender sublimation of sulphur, we might 
fancy it had withdrawn into private life. It 
_ seems to discharge a small quantity of heated 
vapor, just by way of keeping up its rank 
amongst the burning mountains of the globe. 
But it is sometime ago since it indulged in any 
of the professional paroxysms of a volcano. 

We cannot say of it, as Virgil says of Etna 
—and, indeed, it would be a pity if we could : 
—_ atram prorumpit ad sthera nu- 

em 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla. 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et sidera lambit. 
Interdum scopulos, avulsaque viscera montis 
Erigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exestuat imo.” 

It is half a century ago, indeed, since any 
decisive steps were taken by the mountain, 
and these were not equal to its proceedings 
when the penultimate eruption occurred, in 
the year 1704-5. At the last-named period 
—distinguished as the “earthquake year ”— 
agreat river of lava broke from one of the par- 
asitic craters, and dashed into the town of Gari- 
chico, whose bay it filled up completely, so that 
buildings were soon erected where the waves 
had formerly played. In January, after a 
succession of shocks and a terrible darkness 
in the heavens, torrents of fire poured from 
various vents, and set the country in a blaze 
wherever they wandered. One of these rushed 
towards the little town of Guimar, already 
shattered by the heavings of the soil, and di- 
viding into two branches just before it reached 
the place, the inhabitants found themselves 
hemmed in by burning streams on either 
hand, with the sea raging before them, and 
earthquakes rolling beneath their feet. 

Still, though the volcano has sunk into 
comparative quiescence for the present, it is a 
question with philosophers whether it is sim- 
ply in a state of suspended animation, or is 
dying from pure decrepitude. Collating his 
own observations with those of former travel- 
lers, “Humboldt concluded a cooling of this 
crater; Bertholet, in 1830, in a similar man- 
ner, concludes a heating, and speculates in a 
lively French manner on what a catastrophic 
destruction of men will ensue when this hoary 
old volcano resumes its pristine energy. As 
far as we could make out, the ground is heat- 
ed by the steam which permeates it, and 
Which indicated in the strongest holes only 
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150°, whilst the boiling point of water, which 
we ascertained by careful experiment in a 
deep cleft, on the western side of the crater, 
is 191° 0°8, There would seem, therefore, to 
be no ‘high pressure’ at work, nor, indeed, 
any sensible difference in the effects on the 
whole since the day of Captain Glas, nearly a 
century ago.” In fact, from the relative 
scantiness of the more recent streams of lava, 
and their apparently inferior fluidity, Profes- 
sor Smyth assumes that the Peak has been 
dying out for years, and is now in a state of 
hopeless decline. Let us hope, therefore, © 
that Teneriffe will exhibit no more vicious 
propensities, and that the Canarians will nev- 
er have the misery of seeing it in active prac- 
tice again. It is a serious question for the 
globe, however, whether volcanic power is de- 
caying at large, and whether the great forces 
of elevation which have so often counteracted 
the disintegrating agencies of wind and water 
—agencies always laboring to fitl up our seas, 
and reduce the world to a monotonous level 
—are growing feeble and emaciated with age. 

Returning to the station at Alta Vista, the 
astronomer continued his observations for a 
few days, but the fine weather soon began to 
show symptoms of bankruptcy. The barom- 
eter fell fast, and the hygrometer spoke 
strongly of the increased humidity of the air. 
Mists ventured to gather round the moun; 
tain-top, and, as the Spaniards say, rain may 
be expected cuando el pico tiene puesto su 
sombrerillo—when the peak has mounted his 
little sombrero. Clouds, too, came up in 
great force from the south-west, and at a 
lower level, to fight those of the north-east— 
not hopelessly now, as they had done on one 
occasion some weeks before, when a grand 
aerial engagement ensued, which the Profes- 
sor has described in a fine animated bulletin. 
But now the battle took place on equal 
terms; the trades were defeated; and as 
these were the champions of the Canarian 
summer, whilst the low south-westers were 
the representatives of autumnal rain, it soon 
became manifest that the astronomical sea- 
son was at anend. Teneriffe in clouds was 
as unfit for an observatory as the bottom of 
a coal-pit; and therefore, on the 19th Sep- 
tember, the Professor descended from his 
eyrie, and became once more a dweller on 
the plains. ' 

But we must not draw too freely upon the: 
contents of this pleasing work. Though not 
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a large, it is a magnificent volume. The 
stereographs are a novelty, of which both 
author and publisher may be proud. It was 
a happy thought to introduce these dual pic- 
tures into a printed book, and make them 
available by means of a stereoscope which may 
be carried in the pocket, or sent by post as 
easily as an ordinary valentine. To Mr. Lovell 
Reeve, whose scientific attainments qualify 
him so worthily for the publication of trea- 
tises like these, the public owes many thanks 
for his beautiful extension of the photographic 
art. Should it become common, as it doubt- 
less will be, travellers will probably be re- 
strained in the use of the long-bow—the sug- 
gestion is not ours, but the Professor’s—and 
many a fine flourish with pen or pencil may 
be checked by the consciousness that Nature 
has limned her own features with the stern 
fidelity of truth, and may be called in to con- 
vict those who flatter, as well as those who 
libel. The author has been aided by the at- 
tentions of Mr. Glaisher, of the Greenwich 
Observatory, who has superintended the 
chemical part of the operations ; and, there- 
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fore, the work issues from the press with as 
many advantages as the most fastidious 
arent could demand for his literary child, 
We need scarcely say, that it introduces 
many topics of scientific interest—such ag 
the zodiacal light, the lines in the solar spec- 
trum, the extraordinary case of refraction 
witnessed by Humboldt on his visit to the 
island, the geology of the volcano, the ap- 
pearance of the heavens, and others on which 
the expedition was expected to afford some 
information. It is written with a great deal 
of vigor and life. The Professor does not 
disdain the aid of fancy. He has made use 
of this charming handmaid to knowledge 
with considerable effect. Hence, instead of 
a dry treatise, such as many might have 
anticipated from an astronomical missionary, 
sent out with Government funds, we have an 
agreeable volume, in which the solidities of 
science are pleasantly interspersed with the 
small-talk of an excursion. In place of an 
official despatch, such as Routine loves to 
write and Red Tape to receive, we havea 
vivid chronicle full of graphic descriptions, 
which will induce many a reader to wish that 
he could spend a summer in philosophic gip- 
sying at the Peak of Teneriffe. 





“ Onty a Litrte Curip.”—The closed shut- 
ters and the black crape, with the intertwining 
white ribbon attached to the bell, told that the 
messenger of death had been doing his work in 
the home across the way. “It’s only Moore’s 
little child,” said a gentleman who was passing, 
in reply to the questioning of his companion. 
“Only a little child!” Come to the house of 
mourning ; enter the chamber, from which the 
young life has departed, and stand by the si- 
ent crib. The folds of snowy cashmere lie 
softly around the little form, which loving 
hands have robed for its last sleep. How beau- 
tiful the baby brow, which no care or sorrow 
has ever ruffled ; the closed eyes, that never met 
any save the answering look of love; the little 
lips that had just learned the dear home-names. 
Father and mother sit by the little bed, and in 
mute anguish watch the beauty from which the 
life has gone. God help them! Aye! God 
bless the childless mother ! 

Since the little child was first given to her, a 
gift from the Father of all, and the crowning 
glory of womanhood was hers, the realities of 
the present, and the dreams of the future, have 
been full of hope and joy. 

Her little daughter !—She should be taught 
all gentle affections, all precious truths of life. 
As the years rolled around, intellectual and re- 
ligious culture should unite to make her life beau- 
tiful and good, and give her power to live for 
and to bless others. The vain seeking and 
careless living, which blights so many natures 
that God meant should be strong and true, she 
should turn from, and should choose “ the bet- 
ter part.” 





Day by day, dreaming such dreams, she 
folded her darling in her arms, and prayed for 
strength and wisdom to guide her aright ; and 
now, the Father has taken her, and she needs no 
earthly guidance, but the mother-arms yearn 
vainly to embrace her lost one, and the mother 
heart has not learned to say,-“ Thy will be 
done.” 

Mother, whose first-born has been taken, the 
one whom you first called yours, whom night 
after night you have hushed to rest upon your 
bosom, and, day by day, have watched, as it 
grew in beauty and strength, while fancy 
painted the bright future which, with God’s help, 
you would make for your darling, can Ro 
feel what it is when “ only a little child ” is 
from a home ? 

As the years have passed, and other children 
have been sent to bless you, yet the one who 
was given and taken has kept its own 5 
place, while in the sleepless hush of night, and 
amid the weariness of daily life, you have f 
again the joy of that first year of motherhood 
and the terrible anguish of that first bereave 
ment, and almost unconsciously you have been 
drawn by those memories, by the power of thas 
joy and sorrow, nearer and nearer to the unseel 
world and to the heart of the Infinite Father— 
O! mother do you not know what it is to have 
given “ only a little child ” to Heaven ? 

Blessed are the homes to which the little ones 
have been given, and blessed, too, the homes 
from which they, in their purity, have been 
taken! The bereaved hearts are drawn up 
wards by the treasures in the Heavenly home.— 
National Era. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer : 
I have read with interest the valuable sug- 

stive remarks in your last Number, on the 
formation of “ Sisterhoods ” in this. country ; 
and I cannot but say, that, while thus occu- 
pied, I felt entire sympathy, both with the 
object proposed, and the mode of carrying it 
out, a8 described in your pages. It cannot 
be doubted that there is room for more work 
than has yet been done, both in the Metrop- 
olis and in provincial towns; and the best 
mode of doing the greatest quantity of such 
work is a topic well worthy of thought and 
discussion. The old Radical cry, “ The great- 
est happiness of the greatest number,” should 
be, in its only true sense, the watchword 
of every Christian; and, “ union ” being 
“strength,” all that union and combination can 
do should be done or attempted. Thus far, 
therefore, I agree with the writer of the arti- 
cle on “ Sisterhoods ; ” but, having been led 
to reflect a good deal on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the kind of establishment 
which she recommends, I beg to lay before 
you, as briefly as I am able, some of the 
drawbacks and difficulties which they appear 
to me to present. 

It is not my wish here to express even a 
doubt, that the thing answers well in France, 
nor am I about to insist on those differences 
of manners and customs which may render 
an establishment suited to the one and un- 
suited to the other. In the present temper 
of our neighbors, we must look to our words ; 
and I have no disposition to cast a new spark 
into the magazine of angry passions. Enough 
to say, the customs and manners of the two 
nations are widely different,—whether ours 
be comparatively the better or the worse. 

To pass, then, directly to our subject. Let 
me first touch on the subject of age. It is 
suggested by your Correspondent, that no 
one under thirty should enter such an estab- 
lishment without the approbation of their 
family unless they are either widows or 
orphans. Allow me to ask, Why is this 
restriction limited to thirty? May I venture 


to express a doubt, whether a woman of any | on 


age, while her parents live, ought, in the 
slightest degree, to be encouraged to leave 
them? She is, no doubt, at a more advanced 
age, legally, at least, the more complete mis- 
tress of her own actions. But is she morally 
at liberty? The older she is, the older prob- 
ably are they also; and therefore the more 
they require that the care and attention they 
bestowed upon her in her youthful days 
thould be repaid to them in their hour of 
need. We are told, indeed, that the removal 
18 not to take place without consent; but 
then a consent may be wrung from them by 
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a variety of causes—by a wish for peace, and 
just hatred of family contention. No doubt 
dissimilarity of tastes, religious differences, 
and asperities of temper, do sometimes render 
a single woman’s home a most uncomfortable 
one. Still, in ordinary cases, it is no bad 
discipline to bear much of all this, rather 
than desert a post in which we have been 
placed by Providence. And in extraordinary 
cases, it is probable that a family or friendly 
asylum will offer itself somewhere to such an 
exile. Such persons must remember, that 
perhaps their own tempers supply at least 
one half of the fuel for the family conflagration ; 
and let them begin by mending themselves. 
Neither let us forget that the disruption of 
family ties, and the formation of new ones, 
on religious grounds ne are among the 
powerful engines of the Church of Rome for 
gaining influence among the upper and middle 
classes ; and that this is a sort of influence in 
which we do not desire to see our pastors 
rival them. It is to be remembered, also, 
that if, in the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, there are indications of Sisterhoods of. 
this kind, adapted, no doubt, to the ,then 
state of the world, and of the Church ; still 
it is plain, that the “ fellow-helpers” of the 
Apostle did not throw up their family connec- 
tions when dedicating themselves to a more 
public life. The very eagerness with which 
the Apostle contended for the privilege of 
leading about a “ Sister,” shows that, accord- 
ing to his view, women were most in their 
place when laboring in the society of those 
with whom the Great Head of the Church 
had united them. It is obvious, for example, 
that Priscilla travelled about with her hus- 
band. Peter’s wife apparently accompanied 
him: and I would humbly suggest, that the 
“ Sister” taken about by the other Apostles, 
was, in each such case, their own,and not a Dea- 
coness who was not related to them. I will 
not pretend to say, that wives and mothers 
can do all that is done by Nuns and Sisters 
of Charity ; but I feel firmly convinced, that 
by a just division of labor—by wise adminis- 
tration—by a careful superintendence carried 
by ladies visiting the Institution regularly, 
but devolving inferior duties on a paid agent 
of suitable character and attainments,—as 
much will be accomplished as by Sisterhoods 
lodged in one domicile, and clothed in one 
uniform, which is more likely to attract atten- 
tion than to answer any useful purpose. 
Simplicity is the very soul of usefulness; and 
a peculiar livery, in a country where no such 
peculiar dresses prevail, is the most opposite 
to such simplicity. 

I am at this moment concerned in the 
management of an Institution of a benevo- 
lent and religious character, and which re- 
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quires a good deal of time, thought, and| leave them ; that she is treated with kindness 
consultation. I look round and consider|and affection; that she has been permitted 
how our work could be better done, if we all| to establish domestic worship, and in many 
left our respective homes, and lived under | other respects to exercise a salutary influence 
one roof? We should gain nothing by| in her circle. Here, then, is a case where no 
spending the entire of our time there, in oc-| Protestant Convent is called for. 

cupations which, after all, are not suited to| Well; but, then, those two sisters, Try- 
our habits, education, and intellectual attain- phena and 'Tryphosa, living on small means 
ments. Is it not wiser to leave the drudgery | in an indifferent lodging—how much happier 
of such a house to a competent woman, to| for them, it may be said, to become the nu- 
whom the duties are no hardship, and who/ cleus for a Convent on Evangelical prinei- 
gains her bread by it? I know there is now, | ples! I ask a question or two, however, and 
among a certain party in the Church, a great find that these two excellent women desire 
ery against paid workers! Till they serve | no such foreign home; that they spend their 
gratuitously, we are told, they will do no —_ moments in teaching their landlady’s 
good! Now, though the “ hireling” is con-| child to read, and in exercising divers little 
demned in Scripture, it is clear that it is the useful arts, not one of which require a Diree- 
mercenary nature of the man, not the mere|tress or a Sisterhood to counsel or assist 
payment or reception of wages, that is con-| them. 

demned. The laborer is elsewhere said “to| I turn to the remainder of our Committee, 
be worthy of his hire.” St. Paul also, in| and I perceive, to my surprise, that they are 
vindicating himself, asks, whether he has not | all married—the Treasurer, a most useful, en- 
a “right to the temporal things of those to| ergetic person, being the mother of six chil- 
whom he communicated spiritual blessings ; ” | dren, who, I firmly believe, are not neglected ; 
and in the solitary instance to which he calls | while, at the same time, I doubt not that the 
the attention of a Church to the fact of his| experience derived from her domestic position 
declining to receive anything at their hands, | greatly increases her value as an adviser in 
he expressly states, that he “robbed other | Infant Homes, Schools, and the various Char- 
Churches to do” them “ service.” ities with which she is connected. 

But to return to the Institution of which I| I fear, however, that I have already tres- 
have been speaking. I look round on our] passed too long upon your time, or rather 
working members, and I ask myself, which | space; but I would just say, in conclusion, 
of them requires sueh a Home as your Cor-| that I believe such “ Retreats ” often to origi- 
respondent has described; and which of | nate in a morbid state of mind, and as often 
them would better her condition, or increase | to minister to it. What is the charm of Con- 
her usefulness, by entering it? First, I see | vents to the young? Too often, I fear, the 
my excellent friend, Phoebe, “a succorer of | setting up for themselves, on some slight 
many:” she is a widow, and childless, | ground of discontent,—the excitement of new 
“ Here,” it may be said, “is a favorable sub- | vows, rules, and practices—the pride of ap- 
ject for the Sisterhood.” But while her en-! parent self-sacrifice—the love of peculiarities 
tire day appears to be devoted to good | in dress—the drawing the eyes of others up- 
works, how far more refreshing than the on us. Now, apart from the grosser errors of 
Home you have described, is that she already | the Romish Church,—such as the confessional, 
has, and which she would be deeply grieved , the worship of the Virgin Mary, &c.,—these 
to leave. Two brothers and a sister who is| religious fancies and peculiarities are much to 
an invalid, reside under the same roof with| be deprecated. ‘To take the one peculiarity 
her, and doubtless feel the cheerful iaticcinhe | of dress. Surely, uniformity and unchanga- 
of her society at such times as she is not em- | bleness of dress are among the things which 
ployed in her missions of charity. common sense must condemn. Who that has 

Well—she is provided for. ‘But there is | travelled on the Continent has not mourned 
another of the excellent of the earth—the | over some poor Friar or Sister panting in the 
mild and amiable Claudia; who, I verily be- | dog-days, under a garment thick and heavy 
lieve, despite her youthful appearance, is ar-| enough for the Arctic regions? And so here, 
rived at the canonical age fixed upon, in your | the uniformity of dress is no trifling objection 
Correspondent’s Paper, for independence ;— | to a “ Sisterhood.” The weak and the strong, 
she, surely, residing as she does amongst|—the Sister of ninety and of nineteen,— 
worldly relations, would be thankful for a| condemned, at all ages and at all seasons, toa 
removal to a more congenial atmosphere. I | covering which, if life to the one, is death to 
inquire again, and I find that Claudia is doing the other. But ail these are mere trifles in the 
too much good where she is, and is far too general argument. 
much attached to her parents, to desire to| Allow me, sir, in conclusion, to say in all 
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earnestness, and at the same time with every 
feeling of respect for the intentions of the la- 
dy who addressed you on this subject, that I 
see little or no benefit connected with the 
Continental system, which may not be secured 
by that which is more properly domestic. 
Let the first object of every one be to dis- 
charge her duties at home, before she enters 
on a wider sphere of action. Let her first 
“ requite her parents,” and meet the reasona- 
ble demands of her relatives; and then go 
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forth to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, re- 
form the guilty, and carry the lessons of peace 
and joy to aching hearts. My sincere wish is, 
that such labors may be multiplied from day 
to day. PRUDENTIA. 


[We must be pardoned for expressing a 
resolution not to occupy much more of our 
space with discussions on a subject likely to 
be prolific of endless communications to the 
Christian Observer.—ED.} 





A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself “ A.B. 
C.” sends the following doggerel verses to the 
“Alloa Advertiser,” and in an accompanying 
letter asserts that they were written by the ‘poet 
Campbell. They were addressed to a Dane, 
named A. Andersen Feldborg, who visited 
Scotland in 1825, and was well known to Wil- 
son, Hogg, and other literary men. ‘ A.B.C.” 
states that Feldborg one day lent him his note- 
book, from which “ A.B.C.” copied the follow- 
ing. We much doubt whether Campbell, even 
ina copy of complimentary verses, would have 
tolerated such a rhyme as- “foremost” and 
“warmest.”—Literary Gazette. 


“To Professor Andersen Feldborg 


“On presenting him with a Copy of my Poems 
containing 


AN ODE ON NELSON’S BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 


Think me not, Danish Stranger, a hard-hearted 
Pagan, 

If you find midst my War Songs one called 
‘ Copenhagen,’ 

For I thought when your State joined the Em- 
peror Paul, 

We'd a right to play with you the devil and all. 

But the next time our fleet went your city to 
batter, 

That attack, I allow, was a scandalous matter, 

And I gave it my curse—and I wrote on’t a sa- 
tire. 

To be-praise such an action of sin, shame, and 


sorrow, 

Tl be d——d if I would be the Laureate to- 
morrow ! 

There is not (take my word) a true Englishman 
glories 

In that deed—’twas a deed of our merciless To- 
ries, 

Whom we hate, though they rule us—and I can 
assure ye 

They had swung fo’rt if England had sat as 
their jury. 

But a truce to remembrances blacken’d with 
pain, 

Here’s a health to yourself, and your country 
dear Dane, 





As — suaiene are kindred in language and 
<ind, 

May the ties of our blood be the ties of our 
mind, 

And —* on him who our peace would. un- 
ind ! 

May we struggle not who shall in fight be the 
foremost, 

But the boldest in sense—in humanity warmest. 

May you leave us with something like love for 
our nation, 

Tho’ we’re gtill curst with Castlereagh’s Ad- 
ministration. 

But whatever you think, or wherever you ram- 


e, 
Think there’s one who has lov’d you in Eng- 
land— 
Tom CAMPBELL. 
London, 30, Foley Place, 
Great Portland Street, July 11th, 1822.” 





DEFENCE OF THE CLERGY.—“I cannot 
think of half the happiness we might hope for, 
so long as the rewards of Wisdom are held forth 
to invite and encourage industry. Riches and 
honor are with me, saith Wisdom that knew how 
to invite. ‘Take then none of the reward away, 
either of profit or of honor. So much reward 
as you abate, so much industry you lose. Who 
ever went unto the Hesperides only to fight with 
the Dragon ? only for that? for victory, and for 
nothing else? . No, Sir, but there was the fruit 
of Gold (profit as well as honor) to be gained, 
to be atchieved ; and for that the Dragon shall 
be fought withal.”—Sir Edward Dering. 


“Tue Lawyer, the Physician, the Merchant, 
through cheaper pains, do usually arrive at 
richer fortunes. And, but that it pleaseth God 
to work inwardly, I should wonder that so many 
able heads, ingenious spirits and industrious 
souls, should joy in the continued life-long pains 
and care of a parish cure, about £100 per an- 
num stipend for life; when with easier brows, 
fewer watchings and lesser charge, they might ° 
in another profession (as every day we see it 
done) fasten a steady inheritance to them and 
their children of a far larger income.” —Sir Ed- 
ward Dering. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS. 


1. Boscobel ; or, the compleat History of his 
Sacred Majestie’s most miraculous pre- 
servation after the Battle of Worcester. 
3 Sept., 1651. Introduced by an exact 
relation of that Battle, and illustrated 
with a Map of the City. London. 
Printed for A. Seile, over against St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street. 1662. 

2. Boscobel ; or, the compleat History of the 
most miraculous preservation of King 
Charles Il. after the Battle of Worces- 
ter, September the 3d, 1651. To which 
is added Claustrum Regale Reseratum ; 
or, the King’s concealment at Trent. 
Published by Mrs. Anne Wyndham. 
The fourth Edition, adorn’d with cuts. 
With a Supplement to the whole. 
London. Printed for J. Wilford, at the 
Three Golden Fleur-de-Luces, in Little 
Britain. 1725. 

3. The Boscobel Tracts relating to the 
escape of Charles the Second after the 
Batte of Worcester, and is subsequent 
Adventures. Edited by - Hughes, Esq., 
M.A. Second Edition. William Black- 
wood and Sons. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. 1857. 

4. Woodstock ; or, the Cavalier. A Tale of 
the year Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-one. 
By the Author of “ Waverley.” 


THERE is, perhaps, no country where, in 
so small a space as iff England, so much 
romance, so many relics of the past, are 
crowded together. All have their own tale 
of peculiar interest to Englishmen. Insu- 
lated by the sea, which has not always been 
a “sparkling marriage-ring” of land with 
land, but has rather divorced us from our 
neighbors, we have fought out our quarrels 
on our own soil. Our history is written on 
our land. Abbeys, and cathedrals, and 
parish-churches, where lie our fathers sleep- 
ing still and cold as their own images of 
brass and stone; moated granges, now 
guarded only by the tall poplar-trees; old 
grey manor-houses, dropped down, as it were, 
amidst our hills, with their secret chambers, 
where our forefathers were concealed in times 
of distress; old battle-fields, over which now 
the vacant ploughman, driving team, is at 
times startled when he turns up with his 
plough some broken sword and some bleached 
arm which once wielded it in the full strength 
of manhood—all speak to us with no indis- 
tinct voices. The spirit that built these 
abbeys, the spirit that fought upon these 
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battle-fields, may have passed away, and there 
is little hope of recalling it by a mere anti- 
quarian study of these remains—yet with 
what feelings of true reverence we may pos- 
sess let us still cherish them. Dinted gate 
way and broken rampart still silently speak 
of the past; whilst local tradition, with less 
truth, perhaps, but more noisily, tells its own 
tale. We should like to have these old tradi- 
tions preserved, and see how far they would 
tally with what is already known. Much, no 
doubt, would be valuable, and the future his- 
torian could use it as Lord Macaulay has 
done the Somersetshire traditions with refer- 
ence to the battle of Sedgemoor. 

These reflections are forced upon us as we 
take up the new edition of the “ Boscobel 
Tracts.” By our side lies a copy of the 
early edition of 1662, which has always re- 
mained in one of the very houses in which 
King Charles was concealed. We hardly 
like to venture on comparisons. Curious is 
the old, tattered copy, bethumbed by many a 
cavalier, and peeped into by the curious vil- 
lagers, with its quaint woodcuts, its map of 
the city of Worcester, which would certainly 
confuse the most enlightened visitor; and its 
representation of Boscobel wood, in which if 
the King and Colonel Carlis had not been 
better concealed than the loyal draughtsman 
here represents them, they would assuredly 
have been soon captured. If we have a 
greater affection for the old, we must own 
that the new edition is far better suited for 
general use. Its editor, Mr. Hughes, has 
done some service by bringing together most 
of the documents that bear upon the subject; 
we wish, however, he had reprinted one or 
two more, especially the rare tract of “ White 
Ladies.” He has, too, given us descriptions 
from personal observation of some of the 
places where the King stopped. Much more 
he might have done; “the loyal city of 
Worcester ” would alone have furnished him 
with much material which he has neglected. 
We think, too, he might have given us some 
of the traditions which still linger in so many 
parts of England on the subject. He has, 
though apparently unconscious that there 
were great doubts on the matter, given the 
authorship of the “ Boscobel Tracts” to 
Blount, without amy comment. Had he 
looked in so common a book as Nash's 
“ Worcestershire,” he would have found the 
fact strongly disputed. 
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“The story of the King’s escape, after the 
battle of Worcester, is given in a book en- 
titled ‘ Boscobel; ’ the first part contains the 
history of this event to his leaving White 
Ladies and Boscobel; the second, his adven- 
tures in the west of England: who was the 
author is not known, certainly not Mr. Blount. 
....++ Many have supposed that ‘ Bosco- 
bel’ was written by Thomas Blount, Esgq., 
born at Bordesley, in Worcestershiré, son of 
Miles Blount, of Orleton, in Herefordshire, 
fifth son of Roger Blount, of Monkland, in 
the same county, who died 1676, aged sixty- 
one; married Anne, daughter of Edmund 
Church, of Maldon, in Essex, Esq.; he was a 
very industrious antiquary, and made large 
llactons for the history of Herefordshire. 
In a MS. I have seen, he denies that he was 
the author of ‘ Boscobel ;’ and says the first 
time he ever saw the book was at Lord Ox- 
ford’s, at Brampton Bryan, as will appear by 
the following letter.” 


Nash proceeds to quote a letter which he 
received from Blount’s grandson, in which the 
following occurs :— 


“My grandfather’s name was Thomas 
Blount ; he died at Orleton. I dare say he 
was not the author of ‘ Boscobel,’ for in a 
letter (of his) to my father, I have seen the 
following sense expressed—‘The other day, 
being on a visit to Lord Oxford, I met with 
a tract entitled “Boscobel.” My lord ex- 
pressed great surprise on seeing me eager to 
— it, saying I was deemed the author. 

ow the world comes to be so kind to give it 
to me, I know not; but whatever merit it 
may have, for I had not time to examine it, I 
do not chuse to usurp it; I scorn to take the 
fame of another’s production. Soif the same 
opinion prevails amongst my friends in your 
part of the world, I desire you will contradict 
it; for I do not so much as know the author 
of that piece.’ ”* 

Nothing can be more decisive than this; 
yet Mr. Hughes has passed the question of 
authorship over in silence. We can add 
nothing to unravel the matter. Whoever 
the old author of these tracts may be, he was 
a staunch Royalist, who, in his excess of 
loyalty, compares Charles II. with King 
David, and calls the Protector such hard 
names as “ arch rebel,” “ bloody usurper,” and 
lastly, as most sarcastic of all, “the chief 
mufti.” Nothing to our author is of any ac- 
count, unless it is clothed in robes of state. 
The divine right of kings is a belief and a 
reality in his mind, but the rights of the 
quarrel between the Houses and the King he 


* Supplement to the second edition of Nash’s 
“ Worcestershire,” 1799, p. 90. 
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could not understand. Personal feelings, in- 
interest, affections, and what not, dimmed 
his eyes to the truth; we stand on the emi- 
nence of many years, and can look calmly 
down upon the past. “These prodigious 
rebels,” “these bloodhounds,” “this skim 
and filth of the earth,” as he calls Cromwell’s 
soldiers, turn out in these later days some- 
thing very different. 

Our author very likely could see nothing 
in plain Cromwell, “ with his linen not very 
clean, a speck or two of blood upon his little 
band, which was not much larger than his col- 
lar,” as Sir Philip Warwick describes him but 
perceived every virtue breathing from robes of 
state and gold crowns. Because Cromwell 
did not come like some stage king, with stage 
body-guards, and stage tinsel, and stage ward- 
robes, men will not allow that he was a king. 

Many years ago, before the days of rail- 
ways, a nobleman and his lady, with their 
infant child, were travelling in the depth of 
winter across Salisbury Plain. A snow- 
storm overtook them; their child became ill 
from the cold, and they were forced to take 
refuge in a lone shepherd's hut. The wild 
shepherd and his wife gathered round the 
child in awe and silence. The nurse began 
undressing it by the warm cottage fire. 
Silken frock and head-dress did the baby 
wear. One rich baby-dress came off to re- 
veal another more beautiful. Still the shep- 
herd and his wife looked on with awe. At 
last the process of undressing was completed 
and the now naked baby was being warmed 
by the fire. Then was it, when all these 
wrappings and outer husks were peeled off, 
that the shepherd and his wife broke silence, 
exclaiming, “ Why, it’s just like one of ours!” 
What if all the world, like the shepherd and 
his wife, could see that ordinary kings and 
queens, when their state robes, are off, “are 
just like one of us.” Perhaps they would 
then discern that the real king with his state 
robes on or off is something very different. 

It was but natural that the old writer of 
these tracts should feel some personal bitter- 
ness against his political enemies. They 
were regicides—the worst term that could be 
then applied to living men. We do not care 
in this matter to defend the Puritans by pre- 
cedents or references to other rebellions. 
Great men, as these were, want no such apol- 
ogies for their deeds ; fools only require pre- 
cedents. These Roundheads saw that the 
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doetrine of non-resistance meant nothing else 
than the indulgence and encouragement ‘of 
one individual’s licence and crime ; they saw 
through the fiction that the king can do no 
wrong, and saw also that he is accountable 
like any other man, for- his faults, and fully, 
like any other man, deserves the penalty due 
to them ; they felt, too, that it was far bet- 
ter that one guilty man should suffer a speedy 
death, than that thousands of their innocent 
countrymen should suffer prolonged tortures, 
and that England should groan, for ever, it 
might be, under cruel and unjust laws. 
Theirs was true patriotism, which loves its 
country better than its king; and they com- 
mitted their deed, not in a corner, but in the 
broad daylight, before all England and all men. 
We cannot here, at any length, well dis- 
cuss the further question of the different gov- 
ernments of the Puritan and the Cavalier. 
The whole matter is answered by the fruits the 
two systems produced. Look for-a moment 
at Cromwell’s government : England basking 
in the sunshine of peace, though ruled, it 
might be, with a sceptre of iron; Ireland en- 
joying the novelty of quietness; our navies 
riding triumphant from sea to sea, and the 
English name feared by every despot, and 
Englishmen at home reverencing God, striv- 
ing to walk uprightly before Him, according 
to the best light they had. And then look a 
few years after at this England, plundered by 
noble bastards ; the court itself nothing but 
a harem, without the decency of eastern 
manners; our exchequer bankrupt; our 
ships rotting in our rotting dockyards, and 
England fawning like a beaten hound to a 
foreign potentate :—and the general question 
we should think, would be easily answered by 
most men. But, descending into particulars, 
we should find much to blame in the Puri- 
tan, and not a little to love and admire in the 
Cavalier. The Puritans, in their crusade 
against sin, were noble soldiers, whose pay 
was not in this world’s coin. Great and glo- 
rious were they in that they saw that life was 
no paltry farce, played upon a poor stage, 
with clap-trap shows, and a little paint, and a 
few oil-lamps, but a deep, mysterious, never- 
ending tragedy : for this is true transcendental- 
ism, true idealism, by whatever name it may be 
called. But they erred lamentably when they 
thought to dragoon men into virtue, to banish 
crime by edicts, imagining because vice was no 
longer apparent that it did not exist. De 


non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio may, perhaps, hold good in law, but 
is not true of morals. Such a view nour- 
ished hypocrisy and a thousand evils. We 


cannot enforce the seventh commandment, - 


and the other sins that the seventh com- 
mandment implies, by physical force, by 
driving vice into holes and corners. Immor- 
ality seems to be aplant that grows ranker 
and stronger covered up in darkness, and 
there bears its most deadly fruit, and its 
subtlest poison. The Puritan theory of this 
world was no complete one. Their answer 
was not the whole answer to this problem of 
life, and therefore could not last. Their 
dearest defenders seem to feel this.* Life is 
a tragedy, but it is as one of Shakspeare’s 
tragedies, where mirth, too, plays a part—a 
secondary part—but still plays. Though a 
man’s sorrow is in proportion to a man’s ca- 
pacity for feeling and experiencing the mys- 
terious wonders of the world and of his own 
soul, and its intensity is measured by his own 
nobleness and greatness, yet we know also 
that there is a spirit of gladness thrown like 
a calm, gentle light over all great minds, 
beautifully shining on the darkness and the 
deep cloud; that there is in these, too, above 
all others, a soul of cheerfulness, gladly ac- 
cepting life, and whatever troubles life may 
bring, with the gentle happy spirit of a child. 
Nature herself is ever joyful, and, in spite of 
the Puritans, she still kept on her way the 
same, the glad sunshine ever renewing itself 
though checquered, it might be, with the 
shadows of the clouds; the green grass 
springing up so fresh and bright, that it makes 
the heart joyful to look at it; the birds still sing- 
ing their old tunes in the deep green-woods, 
whether the Puritan would listen or not. 
The Puritan allowed no play to those facul- 
ties of men, which, properly developed, con- 
stitute so much of the enjoyment of life. A 
black mask fell over everything. No sunny 
smiles with him that warm the heart—no 
songs that cheer the laborer, heavy with the 
the business of the day, until—surely enough 
to ake the very angels weep, men almost 
believed a mother’s kiss on the lips of her 
child to be a crime. 

Such men as Cromwell and John Milton 
are not, of course, to be included in our cen- 
sure. The bne, it is said, preserved for the 


* See Mr. Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” first edition, 





vol. ii. p. 655. 
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nation the cartoons of Raphael and Andrea 
Montegna’s “ Triumph,” was fond of music, 
even encouraged the theatres, and gathered 
the poets to his court; the author of “Co- 
mus” and “ L’Ajlegro,” though a Puritan, 
was not of them; and we could have told 
from his works how deeply he loved the 
drama, had he not left his noble tribute to 
Shakspeare. Such traits as these show us 
not merely how great these two Republicans 
were, but how good also. Assuredly, they 
had little sympathy with such men as Prynne 
and Stephen Gosson, who, in their fanaticism, 
denounced both poet and sculptor, as well as 
player. 

But let us return to our author, and, be- 
fore proceeding, do him the justice of ac- 
knowledging his extreme accuracy in all 
matters of fact. These words of his in the 
address to the reader may be read with ad- 
vantage by most historians : 

“Tam so far from that foul crime of pub- 
lishing what’s false, that I can safely say, I 
know not one line unauthentick; such has 
been my care to be sure of the truth, that I 
have diligently collected the particulars from 
most of their mouths, who were the very 
actors themselves in this scene of miracles. 
To every individual person, as far as my in- 
dustry could arrive to know, I have given the 
due of his merit; be it for valor, fidelity, or 
whatsoever other quality that any way had 
the honor to relate to his Majesty’s service. 

And though the whole complex 
may want elegance and politeness of style, 
++ + + Yet it cannot want truth, the chief 
ingredient for such undertakings.” 

We willingly corroborate this, and readily 
forgive the writer his creeds and theories for 
his ardent desire for accuracy, which makes 
his history in this respect contrast favorably 
with Clarendon’s account of the same matter. 

Of all romantic tales in English history, 
this of King Charles’s flight is, perhaps, the 
most so. His hair-breadth escapes, his suf- 
ferings, his disguises, the incidents that befel 
him, all contribute to throw a rather fictitious 
light over his character, as well as to heighten 
the coloring and interest of the story. The 
Charles of 1651, however, was a very differ- 
ent man from the one we generally know as 
Charles. He was then in the prime of youth; 
his features, though irregular and swarthy, 
lit up by his expressive eyes, were not yet 
marked with sensualism; his manners were 
Winning, and free from that overdone cour- 
tier-like air which he picked up abroad in 
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after years; nis gallantry and wit took cap- 
tive every maiden’s heart; whilst his warm 
and open disposition, which had not yet 
budded into open libertinism, was acceptable 
to the freest of the cavaliers, whilst it did not 
displease the more severe. He possessed 
then, too, a certain firmness of mind, and a 
spirit of self-denial, which all, however, 
melted away during his residence in foreign 
courts. In addition to this, he was one of 
the best walkers and tennis-players in Eng- 
land, and was as courageous as he was skilful 
in the use of his sword—qualities which are 
always respected by Englishmen. He came 
forward as the avenger of the murdered 
King, when the reaction of feeling had just 
set in and his cause alone with some consti- 
tuted him a hero, He seemed just then to 
have possessed the bravery and valor of his 
grandfather, Henry of France, joined with 
the better parts of his father; and his trials 
and sufferings, as they often do, brought out 
the good points of his character, and threw 
the worst into the shade. The story of his 
escape has always been popular. Children 
and grown-up people read it with equal at- 
tention. Oak-apple day is still kept up by 
schoolboys. Rival villages contend for the 
scenes of different adventurers. Scott has 
made the tale the groundwork of one of his 
novels ; and there is scarcely an historical ro- 
mance which is not for ever alluding to old 
haunted castles. and priests’ hiding-places 
where Charles II., rightly or wrongty, is sup- 
posed to have been concealed. His route 
might to this day be traced by the traditions 
which may be still gathered at the different 
places along the road where he stopped. 
And yet Charles was far from a hero; and 
the centre of every story should have some- 
thing heroic and ideal in it. Still, even in 
this tale of his flight, there is many a curious 
anecdote, many a‘noble trait exhibited in 
quarters where it might be least expected. 
The old grey houses are many of them still 
standing where Charles hid, the old tradi- 
tions are still in the mouths of men, and we 
should like to say something of them before 
they pass away for ever. 

We would, however, here protest against 
the novels we have just been speaking of. 
Teaching history by such means is not teach- 
ing history at all, but only the theories and 
views which certain writers may choose to 
adopt. Not even Sir Walter Scott’s great 
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name can give credit to the custom. Chatham 
may learn history from Shakspeare, but not 
every reader is Chatham; nor every writer 
Shakspeare. What we want to know is not 
what certain people who once actually lived 
and played important parts on this earth, 
from which we, their descendants, are now 
reaping the results for good or evil, might or 
might not do under certain circumstances 
existing only in the writer’s mind, but what 
they actually did do in the circumstances in 
which they were placed. The use of history 
is not to make men sympathise with this or 
that party, but to make men sympathise with 
whatever is good and noble in any party. 
Setting aside the presumption of putting our 
poor words into the mouths of great men, 
there must be always a dangerous tendency to 
darken or to ennoble certain characters for 
the exigencies of the plot; and in spite of all 
the beauties of ‘‘ Woodstock,” it is to us a 
most painful tale, showirg how far a great 
man like Scott could misrepresent for artistic 
and other purposes the character of Crom- 
well. If we must have fiction, let us also 
have fictitious characters, who shall become 
real to us in proportion as they are truthfully 
and naturally delineated ; for if novelists once 
become historians, we shall soon have his- 
torian novelists. 

And now at last for our tale. In the be- 
ginning of August, 1651, Charles 11. marched 
from Scotland into England. He seems to 
have thought that the English would speedily 
at his presence forget the oppressions of his 
father and the Star-Chamber—that they would 
forget, too, the verse, which they seemed at 
that moment to know better than any other, 
which told them “to put not their faith in 
princes.” There was far more of Quixotism 
than chivalry in the enterprise. Charles had 
succeeded but indifferently in Scotland, where 
his strength lay ; and he thought to be victori- 
ous in England, where he could hardly count 
upon a man. Manifestoes were published, 
offering pardon to all the rebels, with the 
exception of some of the leaders, who would 
submit, and promising further, “a lasting 
peace settled with religion and righteous- 
ness ;” but manifestoes are easily published, 
and the English just then did not seem to 
think them necessarily true, even though pub- 
lished by aking. The Scotch army, inferior 
to Cromwell’s in number, made up for their 
numerical weakness by harsher discipline. 
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Apple stealing was punished with death; 
what punishment was allotted to graver of- 
fences we are not told.* At Warrington the 
first encounter of any importance took place, 
where Lambert and Harrison had concen- 
trated some 7000 men. The bridge over the 
river had been partially broken down, but 
Charles in person, leading his troops over 
planks hastily thrown from pier to pier, gal- 
lantly led the way. Harrison and Lambert 
retreated, in pursuance of Cromwell’s orders, 
On the 22nd the Royalist army reached Wor. 
cester, civitas et in bello et in pace semper 
fidelis, with its walls in ruin, but with a very 
loyal mayor. The hostile garrison fled, and 
Charles, abandoning his intention of going 
on to London from the fatigued state of his 
army, ordered the walls to be immediately 
repaired. For the next two or three days 
the King occupied himself with royal cere- 
monies, and his Scotch soldiers occupied 
themselves with quarrelling with an eminent 
divine of the city, a Mr. Crosby, who, in his 
ultra-loyalism, had unduly exalted the King 
to the headship of the Church. Meanwhile, 
the Earl of Derby was defeated in Lanca- 
shire by Lilburn, and was forced to seek 
refuge at Boscobel House, on the borders of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire; from whence, 
having recovered from his wounds, he joined 
the King at Worcester. On the 26th, Charles 
held a review of his forces on the Pitchcroft, 
a large meadow on the banks of the Severn; 
and on the same day, in London, the Lord 
Mayor publicly burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman Charles’s manifesto, and 
in its place issued another, wherein Charles 
Stuart is ominously spoken of as a traitor 
and a public enemy. 

* “ Prisoner’s Letter from Chester: ” in the Ox- 
ford edition of Lord Clarendon’s ‘“ State Papers.” 
The object was of course to conciliate the English 
as much as possible along the road. 

t One of the original orders is still in the poe 


session of Mr. Page, of Salwarpe, near Droitwitch, 
and runs as follows: 
“ CHARLES R. 

“ You are hereby required to send out of your 
parish thirty able men, to work at the fortifications 
of this city, and in regarde of the necessity to be- 
ginue to-morrow morning (Monday, at five o'clock), 
whereof you and they are not to faile, as you 
tendr our displeasure. Given at our Court 
Worcester, the 24th of August, 1651. 

“To the constables and tything men of Sal- 


gs 
“And you are to bring with you spades, shovels, 
and pickaxes.” 

The postscript proves with what haste the order 
was given. 
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Cromwell, too, was now fast approaching. 
The county militias had, on his way, all 
flocked round his standard, and on the 28th 
he was with some thirty thousarfd men before 
Worcester, taking up his position at Perry 
Wood and Red Hill, eminences commanding 
the city on the east side and nearly opposite 
to the Royal Fort. On the same day Lam- 
bert had forced the passage of the Severn, 
at Upton, some little way below Worcester, 
his men “ straddling aeross the parapet” of 
the nearly broken down’ bridge, and main- 
taining themselves in the tower of Upton 
Church against Massey, who, being wounded, 
retreated across the Trent by Powick bridge 
into Worcester. Affairs now looked hopeless 
for the Royalists. But Englishmen, Royal- 
ists or Puritans, are not in the habit of de- 
spairing : so on the next night, Charles per- 
ceiving himself to be gradually surrounded 
by a net-work of soldiery, determined on a 
night attack; and some 1200 to 1500 men, 
under General Middleton, wearing their shirts 
over their armor to recognise each other in 
the darkness, attacked Cromwell’s head-quar- 
ters at Red Hill. But a Puritan in the city, 
one Guise, a tailor, had given information of 


the project, and the Royalists were defeated 
with loss. Poor Guise suffered the next day 


for his information. He saved his friends’ 
lives, but lost his own. The Republicans, 
however, did not forget his services: Parlia- 
ment soon afterwards voted his widow £200 
in money, and an annuity of £200. During 
the next three or four days Cromwell poured 
in strong reinforcements to Powick, on the 
river Teme, which, together with the Severn, 
separated his troops on the west side from 
the city, and was now guarded by the Royal- 
iss Montgomery. The third of September 
saw Charles on the Cathedral tower, watch- 
ing the movements of the enemy. The Lord 
General had detached a thousand men to 
cross the Severn by means of pontoons, at a 
place called Bunshill, a little above its junc- 
tion with the Teme, with a view to outflank 
Montgomery, whose force was now being 
attacked at Powick bridge. Charles hastened 
tothe scene of action. But, simultaneously 
with this movement on the western side, the 
Fort Royal on the east of the city was at- 
tacked. Charles returned to head-quarters, 
leaving Major Pitscottie, with three hundred 
Highlanders, to oppose the one thousand 
men at Bunshill. The battle soon became 
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general. Cromwell led on his men in person, 
In vain Pitscottie and his gallant three hun- 
dred offered resistance. As soon as Crom- 
well was over, he laid a bridge across the 
Teme, close to its junction with the Severn, 
over which Fleetwood’s right detachment 
passed, whilst his left marched on to Powick 
bridge to help in the engagement against 
Montgomery. The bridge was fiercely con- 
tested. Cromwell’s men there now seeing 
that assistance was coming up, and that 
Montgomery would be cut off in the rear, 
plunged boldly into the river. Montgomery, 
his ammunition being exhausted, was forced 
to retreat, bravely fighting, though, at every 
hedge and ditch, till driven across the Severn 
bridge into Worcester.* 

So much for the battle on the western side 
of the city. As soon as the Protector saw 
that his troops would be victorious, he hastily 
returned by his bridge across the Severn to 
Red Hill, and redoubled the attack on the 
Royal Fort. Charles now marched out of 
his entrenchments, leading on his Highland- 
ers and best infantry, supported by his 
English Cavaliers. Desperate was the strug- 
gle. The Puritans gave way, leaving their 
cannon; but they gave way only to come 
back stronger, as a wave retires to the ocean 
for fresh strength. Charles’s men fought 
with all the valor of despair ; their ammuni- 
tion was gone, but they still fought on with 
the butt-ends of their muskets. Now was 
the time for Lesley to charge with his cavalry ; 
but he hung back. The Royalists at last 
broke. Cromwell seized the guns in the 
Royal Fort, and played them upon the fugi- 
tives. Through Sidbury they fled in confu- 
sion into the town. An ammunition wagon 
was overturned in the gate-way, and the 
King was forced to leap off his horse and 
hurry into the town on foot, his pursuers 
close upon him.t Charles’s men now began 

* Letter of Robert Stapylton, dated “ from our 
quarters on the east side of Severne, neer the river, 
10 at night, Sept. 3, 1651. From Perf. Dieur., 
Sept. 1 to 8 Merc. Pol., Sept. 4 to 11.—Crom- 
welliana. — “ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches,” by Thomas Carlyle, vol. ii. Letter 123, 
first edition. 

+t This is the version in “ Boscobel,” which 
proceeds to say, that in “ Friar’s-street his majesty 
put off his armour, and took a fresh horse.’’ Now 
in that copy of the old edition of 1662, which we 
have before alluded to, there is written, in the 
handwriting of the 17th century, against these 
words, “ given to ye king by Mr. Bagnal,” which 
is curiously corroborated by Nash, who at the 
same time, however, gives a rather different ver- 
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to throw away their arms. In vain did 
Charles, having mounted again, ride up and 
down the streets, hat in hand, begging them 
to stand by him and fight like men: in vain 
did he implore them. At last, seeing all 
hope gone, all courage lost, he cried out, “I 
had rather that you would shoot me, than 
keep me alive to see the sad consequences of 
this fatal day.” 

And now Cromwell’s men were pouring into 
the city on all sides. General Dalzell’s brigade 
in St. John’s, ou the west side of the town, 
threw down their arms. Lord Rothes and 
Sir William Hamilton gallantly defended the 
Castle hill until fair terms of surrender could 
be obtained. Some of the English Cavaliers 
made a desperate resistance in the Town Hall 
until they were all cut to pieces or made pris- 
oners ; whilst Lord Cleveland, Major Carlis, 
and others rallied a handful of men and 
charged the enemy, “filling the streets with 
the bodies of horses and men,”* and thus se- 
curing the King’s retreat. By six in the eve- 
ning Charles had fled through St. Martin’s 
Gate ; once more at Barbon’s bridge, just out 
of the town, he tried to rally his men; but it 
was to no purpose. Behind him now lay 
Worcester, with its houses pillaged and its 


citizens slain for his sake, and he forced to fly 


for life. Well might he say, “I had rather 
that you would shoot me, than keep me alive 
to see the sad consequences of this fatal day.” 
Sad indeed they were; his poor Scotch sol- 
diers, betrayed by their accent, wandered 
about the country starving, until at last mer- 


sion of the ammunition story: “ The king would 
certainly have been taken by Cromwell’s cavalry, 
who were close at his heels, had not one of the 
inhabitants drawn a great load of hay into Sid- 
bury Gate, which blocked up the entrance, so that 
the horse could not enter. The king, who was a 
very small distance before his enemies, dismounted, 
and crept under the hay into the town; as soon as 
he had entered the city, a cry was made to mount 
the king; when Mr. William Bagnal, a loyal gentle- 
man who then lived in Sidbury, turned out his horse 
ready saddled, upon which his Majesty fled through 
St. Martin’s Gate, and so to Boscobel. Toason of 
this Mr. William Bagnal, Dr. Thomas, when Dean 
of Worcester, of which diocese he was afterwards 
bishop, married his eldest daughter; and from his 
papers this anecdote is transcribed.’’—Collections, 
for the city of Worcester, made by Mr. Habing- 
don: in the Appendix to Nash’s “ Worcestershire,” 
second edition, 1799, vol. ii. p. 106. See also pp. 
823, 824, where Nash states that Bagnal never re- 
ceived either his horse or saddle, or any recompence 
forthem. We have followed the author of “ Bosco- 
bel,” as he is supported by Bates in his * Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the late Troubles in 
England.” 
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cifully knocked on the head by the peasantry, 
So ended the battle of Worcester, “ as stiff a 
contest for four or five hours as ever I haye 
seen,” as Cromwell wrote.* 
Charles’s expedition could have but one re- 
sult: and that which took place was the 
quickest and the best. Had Lesley or Dal- 
zell fought that day as they should, the issue 
must have been the same with increased mis- 
ery a few days later. For it was impossible 
that a boy like Charles, with a handful of men, 
their ammunition i:b supplied, could withstand 
a veteran like Cromwell, with England at his 
back. The bravery and devotedness of 
Charles’s men will ever command respect, and 
shed a lustre round a worthless cause. 
And now at this day, at Worcester, many of 
the places connected with the battle are still 
in existence. Perry Wood still stands, and 
the entrenchments are still visible, and the 
peasant will show you as a balance against all 
royal oaks a tree where the devil is said to 
have appeared to Cromwell. The railway now 
runs along where the hottest engagement 
took place. Sidbury and St. Martin’s Gates 
have disappeared, and large lime trees are 
growing on the site of the Royal Fort; but 
the Commandery is still standing, and the 
rooms may be seen where Charles slept and 
the Duke of Hamilton died. Powick old 
bridge still stands, crooked and narrow, span- 
ning with its massive arches and abutments 
the streams of the Teme and Langhern, and 
was admirably calculated by its position for 
defence. A brass cannon is preserved in the 
Town Hall, presented to Charles by the Count 
de Berg, thus refuting the statement in the 
prisoner’s letter from Chester that the Royal- 
ists were only supplied with sixteen leathern 
guns, A curious item too is met with in the 
corporation annals with reference to the poor 
Scotch soldiers—* Paid for pitch and rosen 
to p’fume the hall after the Scots, 2s.” 

* “Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,” 
by Thomas Carlyle, vol. ii. first edition, Letter 128. 

+ It seems to be a trait with the English people, 
especially with the commonality, to adhere staunch- 
ly through good and ill to their favorites, and as an 
example of this we may notice with what affection 
Worcester has ever held to the Stewarts, in spite 
of all their black ingratitude. To this day is the 
custom of placing oak boughs, on the 29th of May, 
over the doorways, still kept up in Worcester, and 
it is still there popularly believed that a figure over 
the entrance of the Guildhall of a man’s head, 
with his ears nailed back, represents Cromwell in 


illory, whilst the two Charleses stand comfortably 
elow in their royal robes. Mr. Noake in his 





* “ Prisoner's letter from Chester.” 


“Notes and Queries for Worcestershire ”’ gives a 
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All along the Kidderminster road that 
September night was hurry and confusion ; 
the King knew not whither to fly. London 
was proposed, but no one except Lord Wil- 
mot fell in with this plan. Scotland was next 
thought of, and the royal party, separating 
themselves from the main body, turned north- 
wards. Darkness overtook them, and at 
Kimer Heath, near Kidderminster, they lost 
their way. In this dismal plight Lord Derby 
remembered Boscobel House. So on their 
perilous journey they again went. Stour- 
bridge must be passed through where bodies 
of the enemy were quartered. Through its 
silent streets they went with all secrecy, stop- 
ping at a lonely roadside house out of the 
town for refreshment : and just when daylight 
was dawning they found themselves at White- 
Ladies, a seat of the Giffard family. The 
King’s horse, by way of percaution, was sta- 
bled in the very hall. No time could be lost. 
Mr. Giffard sent for Richard and William 
Pendrel, who with their other brothers, were 
tenants on his estate, and to them committed 
the King. Blue ribbon, and George of dia- 
monds, and garter, and princely ornaments 
had to be flung away. The King’s long black 


hair was cut country fashion. His hands and 


face smeared over with soot. He had to ex- 
change his own clothes for a coarse noggen 
shirt, a@ common countryman’s green and 
greasy suit, and leathern doublet. Whilst 
they are busy disguising him, news is brought 
that the enemy is close at hand. The King 
is hurried through a secret door, and hid in 
Spring Coppice. Into the thickest part of it 
do they plunge. Mornine has broken, and 
the rain is pouring heavily on the royal fugi- 
tive as he sits shivering at the foot of a tree. 
All his friends, with the exception of Wilmot, 
who remains in the neighborhood under the 
protection of John Penderel, have now left 
him, not even daring to know where he is hid, 
for fear that under coercion they might betray 
the secret. They attempt to rejoin Lesley’s 
horse, which is as useless in retreat as it was 
in battle, and is soon cut to pieces. Lord 
Derby, with many others, is taken prisoner. 
The Duke of Buckingham, Lord Leviston, 
Portion of an old song bearing on this point, which 
may still be heard among the lower orders:— 
“The Worcester people being hurt full sore, sir, 
Nail'd Cromwell’s head by the ears above the 
Town-hall door, sir, 
Chorus. Heigho, what will they do? 
They’re always finding some- 
thing new.” 
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with a few more contrive to escape. Richard 
Penderel manages to procure a blanket for 
the King, and his sister-in-law, “The good 
wife Yates, brings a mess of milk, and some 
butter and eggs,” declaring with true woman- 
ly affection, “that she would rather die than 
discover him.” A poor court this wet wood 
for a King; and yet these poor people were 
sincerer courtiers than ever Charles had be- 
fore known.* 

In the dusk of the evening Charles and 
his guide stole out of the wood with the in- 
tention of making for Wales. At his guide’s 
house Charles was again disguised, and as- 
sumed the name of Will Jones: kings even 
in our times have been reduced to such neces- 
sities. They then started for Madeley, on 
the banks of the Severn. On their road 
there an inciden: befel them which we give 
in the words of the author of “ Boscobel :” 

“ Before his Majesty came to Madeley he 
met with an ill-favored encounter at Evelin 
Mill, being about two miles from thence. 
The miller, it seems, was an honest man, but 
his Majesty and Richard Penderel knew it 
not, and had then in his house some consider- 
able persons of his Majesty’s army, who took 
shelter there in their flight from Worcester, 
and had not been long in the mill, so that 
the miller was upon his watch ; and Richard 
unhappily permitting a gate to clap through 
which they passed, gave occasion to the miller 
to come out and boldly ask, “ Who is there ?” 
Richard, thinking the miller had pursued 
them, quitted the usual way in some haste, 
and led his Majesty over a little brook, which 


they were forced to wade through, and which 


contributed much towards the galling of his 
Majesty’s feet, who, as he afterwards pleas- 
antly observed, was here in some danger of 
losing his guide, but that the rustling of 
Richard’s calves’-skin breeches was the best 
direction his Majesty had to follow him in 
that dark night.” (pp. 225-226.) 

Madeley, the seat of Mr. Wolfe, is reached 
safely about mid-night, and the tired king, 
for better safety than in the house, passes 
the night and the whole of the next day in a 
hay-loft, for the Welsh expedition had to be 
given up, as the enemy had posts on the 
Severn, which it was found impossible to 
evade; and a little before evening the King 

* The peasantry to this day, along the road from 
Worcester to’ White-Ladies Hill, still point out 
with more or less truth the places where the kin 
halted; and at Wolverly, in the dell upon which 
Lea Castle stands, the spot is still shown where the 


king crossed.—See Mr. Noake’s “ Notes and 
Queries for Worcestershire,” p. 325. 
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and his guide beat their retreat to Boscobel, 
Charles’s hands and face having been previ- 
ously stained with walnut leaves by Mrs. 
Wolfe. To avoid their friend, the miller, 
they were forced to wade the stream, Charles 
plunging in first, being a swimmer, and help- 
ing his guide over. About five in the morn- 
ing they reached Boscobel-wood, where the 
King found Major Carlis, who led the forlorn 
hope at Worcester, and who, as the author 
of “ Boscobel” quaintly says,“ had seen not 
the last man born, but the last man killed at 
Worcester.” The King and the Major 
climbed up into a thick pollard oak, or, in the 
language of the country people of the present 
day, “a dorrel tree.” Through its thick, 
close branches and its yellow autumn leaves 
they could peep and see the red coats of their 
enemies passing close under them, peering 
into every corner of the wood. Evening at 
last rescued them: and now: 
“ When all the paths weré dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm’d a surly hymn,” 

they returned to Boscobel House, where Wil- 
liam Penderel lived, and where his good wife, 
Joan, provided the King with a supper of 
chickens. At supper a council is held as to 
the next day’s provisions, and Major Carlis 
proposes a campaign against a neighboring 
sheep-fold, which he successfully performs 
the next morning, killing a sheep with his 
dagger, and William Penderel bearing it 
home in triumph; an exploit which reminds 
us of some of the scenes which Charles Ed- 
ward must have witnessed in the Cave of 
Corado. The next day, which was Sunday, 
the King appears to have spent partly en- 
gaged in cooking mutton chops, and in his 
own private devotions. | 

We must now return to Lord Wilmot’s 
proceedings ; the reader will remember that 
he still remained in the vicinity. He had 
found refuge at Moseley Hall, the seat of 
Mr. Whitgreaves, only eight miles from Bos- 
cobel, and from thence had gone ongto Bent- 
ley Hall, at Colonel Lane’s invitation. Com- 
munication is opened by the means of John 
Penderel between him and the King, and it 
is determined that Charles, on this Sunday 
evening, shall join him: so bidding Carlis 
farewell, who afterwards escaped to France, 
the King mounted on Humphrey Penderel’s 
mill-horse, set out for Moseley Hall, with the 
five brothers for an escort. The King com- 
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plained of his steed’s action, and we must 
not forget the reply—* Can you blame the 
horse, my liege, to go heavily when he has 
the weight of three kingdoms on his back ? * 
Cheered up by the honest miller’s joke, they 
reach Moseley in safety through the rain and 
darkness. And here we take leave of the 
Penderels; they were a right loyal brother. 
hood, whom neither threats nor bribes could 
prevail to betray their king. It is the faith- 
fulness and devotedness of such true men 
that gives the real interest to our story, and 
proves how good human nature ever is, and 
what noble, faithful hearts are beating be- 
neath coarse vests. Refreshment is brought 
to Charles, who stands sorely in need of it; 
once more his spirits return, and he fights 
his battles over again, exclaiming, “I am 
now ready for another march, and if it shall 
please God once more to place me at the 
head of eight or ten thousand men of one 
mind, and resolved to fight, I shall not doubt 
to drive these rogues out of my kingdom.” 
It is here that we. first make acquaintance 
with Father Hodleston, whom the reader will 
remember as administering the Sacrament to 
Charles on his death-bed. Monday morning 
is breaking on the tired King, who tries to 
take some rest in one of the natrow secret 
chambers where he is concealed. He has 
but just left Boscobel in time, for to-day two 
parties of the enemy closely searched the 
house in every direction, taking away all 
poor William Penderel’s stock of provisions, 
and threatening his life. Lord Wilmot goes 
over to Bently Hall to make preparations for 
the King’s reception there. The next day 
Moseley Hall itself is surrounded by soldiers, 
but thanks to Mr. Whitgreaves’ address, all 
suspicion is warded off, though at White-La- 
dies Mr. Giffard is not so lucky, and his 
house is thoroughly explored, the very wains- 


j coting being torn down ‘in pursuit of the fu- 


gitive.- Tuesday comes, and with it a number 
of false rumors, and one also quite true, that 
a thousand pounds is offered for the appre- 
hension of Charles Stuart. That night the 
King, attended by Colonel Lane, reached 
Bentley Hall. 

We shall not dwell on this portion of the 
narrative, as Mr. Hughes has given not only 
a detailed account of all matters of interest 
connected with it, but also sketches of Bos- 
cobel House and Moseley Hall, but shall pass 
on to the next stage of the journey, where 
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the editor's knowledge is more limited. It 
was arranged at Bentley that the King should 
attend Colonel Lane’s daughter, Jane Lane, 
who had a pass from the enemy, and en- 
deavor to reach some seaport; so on 
Wednesday morning we find Charles trans- 
formed from Will Jones, the woodman, into 
Will Jackson, a groom, clad in a suit of grey 
cloth. His new part he did not play well, 
for in handing Jane Lane on to her horse he 
gave her the wrong hand, which caused old 
Mrs. Lane to laugh heartily at his expense. 
However, the party, consisting of Jane Lane 
with Will Jackson riding before her, a rela- 
tive of hers, Mr. Lascelles, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Petre, who were going to their place in 
Buckinghamshire, set out. They had not 
proceeded far when Jane Lane’s horse cast a 
shoe, which the King must see replaced. 
Going into the nearest forge, Charles was soon 
chatting with the smith, who was bewailing 
the non-capture of that “ rogue, Charles Stu- 
art.” The King replied, that “ if that rogue 
were taken, he deserved to be hanged more 
than all the rest, for bringing in the Scots.” 
The horse is again shod, and the party pro- 
ceed safely as far as Wootton, some six or 
seven miles from Stratford-on-Avon.* Here, 


however, they are met by a troop of horse, 
through which the King would pass, but Mr. 


Petre refuses. Jane Lane, who seems to 
have possessed courage equal to her tact, in 
vain remonstrates, and the party “ wheel 
about a more indirect way,” as the author of 
“Boscobel ” writes, or as the King says, “ we 
turned quite round, and went into Stratford 
another way.”t Very curious is this, as it 
shows how accurate at times is popular tra- 
dition. The country people in the neighbor- 
hood still say that Charles came to Wootton, 
and turned off at a spot called Bearly Cross, 
although the name of King’s-lane has been 
given to a modern road, only a portion’ of 
which can claim that appellation. The old 
lane can still be traced, along which Charles 
rode that September afternoon, although in 
places it is quite overgrown with underwood. 
It ran where Bearléy-grove now stands, 
along the ridge-top, and so into the Woot- 

* The author of “ Boscobel” falls into one or 
two trifling inaccuracies just here, as when he says 
Wootton is within four miles of Stratford; an 
again, that Long-Marston is three miles from the 
same place; for threo read five. 

t An account of his Majesty's esca 


Worcester; dictated to Mr. Pepys b 
himself. p. 164. esd 


from 


e King 
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ton-road again. We made our way down it 
a few days ago. Its track in places was 
covered with primroses which gleamed in the 
March sun, and the catkins of the nut-trees 
waved golden in the March wind, whilst 
their pink tufts gleamed here and there like 
rubies. The one elm in the Wootton-road 
has only within a few years been cut down, 
under which Charles must have passed that 
day, for we know from parish documents 
that it was standing in Shakspeare’s time as 
a boundary tree; but the peasant has his re- 
venge, and can show you the oak under 
which the King took shelter in a storm. 

At Stratford Mr. and Mrs. Petre, ignorant 
of who Will Jackson might be, went on to 
Buckinghamshire. What Charles’s thoughts 
were as he passed along, who shall say? In 
sight of him were the Edge-Hills, where his 
father first fought the Houses: beside him 
there ran the river Avon, which flowed from 
the fatal field of Naseby, where his father for 
the last time encountered the same foe. In 
the town, too, he passed not very far from 
where his mother, Henrietta Maria, had kept 
court—New Place—where a greater than she 
had once lived, even William Shakspeare. 
The royal party now keep on for Long Mars- 
ton, or Marson, as the King writes it, and 
still so pronounced by the peasantry to this 
day, the same “ dancing Marston” in Shak- 
speare’s well-known rhyme. Here Jane Lane 
puts up at the house of Mr. Tombs: and 
here it was that the well-known attempt of 
the King to wind up the jack really occurred ;* 

* The story of King Charles winding up the 
jack is popular in many villages, and it is but just 
that the honor should be given to the place where 
it really occurred. A writer in the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” No. 68, claims Boscobel House as the 
scene of the occurrence; and in the neighborhood 
of Bentley Hall tradition loudly asserts the claim 
of the latter place, whilst Trent House as firmly 
maintains its own right to the same honor; but 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
author of “ Boscobel,’’ supported as he is by the 
direct family tradition of the Tombs. The truth 
is, as we have said before, that no tale is so popu- 
lar among the lower orders as this of King Charles’s 
escape, and many villages, where he could never 
have been, in their loyal enthusiasm show you the 
identical room where he slept. Thus, at Knight- . 
wick, in Worcestershire, King Charles is said to 
have hid himself at the Talbot Inn, disguised as a 
shoeblack; the error | possibly from the fact 
that Colonel Lane possessed property in the neigh- 
borhood. Again, at Philips Norton, in Somerset- 
shire, a house is shown where King Charles was 
concealed, the mistake arising in this case from 


the confusion of the words Phelips and Norton as 
connected with the history. 
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we shall give the story in the words of the 
author of “ Boscobel : ” 

“That night, according to designment, 
Mrs. Lane and her company took up their 
quarters at Mr. Tombs’ house, at Longmars- 
ton, some three miles west of Stratford, with 
whom she was well acquainted. Here Will 
Jackson being in the kitchen, in pursuance of 
his disguise, and the cook-maid busy in pro- 
viding supper for her master’s friends, she 
desired him to wind up the jack ; Will Jack- 
son was obedient, and attempted it, but hit 
not the right way, which made the maid in 
some passion ask, ‘ What countryman are 
you, that you know not how to wind up a 
jack ?’ ill Jackson answered very satis- 
factorily, ‘I am a poor tenant’s son of Colonel 
Lane, in Staffordshire ; we seldom have roast 
meat, but when we have, we don’t make use 
of ajack:’ which in some measure assuaged 
the maid’s anger.” * 

The old house still stands, and is still in 
possession of the same family, who now, how- 
ever, spell their names rather differently— 
Tomes. The people in the village even now 
call the house “Old King Charles.” “So 
and so lives at Old King Charles,” they say. 
The old jack still hangs up beside the fire- 
place, and from its construction would, we 
should think, puzzle, at first sight, a wiser 
man than Charles to wind it up.” The vil- 
lagers have their own version of the story, 
which is somewhat more romantic than the 
plain narration in “ Boscobel,” and runs as 
follows:—That the King, hard pressed by 
the soldiers in pursuit of him, fled for refuge 
to the house into the very kitchen, disclosing 
his perilous situation to the maid at work, 
who instantly set him to wind up the jack; 
the soldiers rushed in after him; the King, 
in trepidation, turned round, when the cook, 
with wonderful presence of mind, hit him 
with the basting-ladle,- adding, “Now then, 
go on with your work, instead of looking 
about.” The manceuvre was effectual, and 
the soldiers departed on a fresh track. 
Valeat quantum valere debeat. 
curious is the old place, with its oaken stair- 
case and closets, standing a little back from 
the village, in the midst of trees and green 
pasture lands; it surely deserves a better 
fate than to be used as the granary of an 
adjoining farm-house. We arc sorry Mr. 
Hughes did not investigate this portion of 
Charles’s journey, which would have yielded 
him quite as interesting results as his other 


* “Boscobel,” Part ii. p. 268. 


Quaint and! 
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inquiries. The family of the Tombs’s, al- 
though ignorant at the time who was their 
guest, turning the jack in their kitchen, ap- 
pear to have suffered for their night’s hospi- 
tality. There is still in the possession of 
Fisher Tomes, Esq., the present owner of the 
house, a warrant issued by Edward Greville, 
of Milcote, directed to the constable and 
tything-men of Marston, desiring them to 
bring before him John Tombs, to answer to 
such matters as may be brought against him. 
He was obliged in consequence to leave the 
country for a time, and part of the estate 
was given to his half-brother, Francis Blower, 
who had taken the Parliamentary side. After 
the Restoration, family tradition says that 
they received, by way of recompense, a grant 
of liberty to hunt, hawk, and fish from Long 
Marston to Crab’s Cross, near Redditch, in 
Worcestershire, though it seems that the 
grant was never entered in the King’s Regis- 
ter Book—Charles in this, as in many other 
instances, rightly estimating the true value of 
his life by the rewards he bestowed on his 
preservers. 

‘We have dwelt thus long on this part of 
the journey because Mr. Hughes has barely 
alluded to it, and must now compress our 
story. From Long Marston the Royal party 
proceed by Camden along the Cotswold Hills 
to Cirencester, where they stayed the night, 
and from thence to Abbotsleigh, the residence 
of the Nortons, passing through Bristol oa 
their way. 

In Colston’s “ Life and Times” may ve 
found a very elaborate description of Charles 
and Jane Lane riding through the streets of 
Bristol, and meeting the corpse of Ireton just 
landed from Ireland; «but, unfortunately, 
Charles passed through Bristol on September 
12th, and Ireton did not die till November 
26th. At Abbotsleigh, for greater security, 
Charles feigned sickness." The Butler, how- 
ever, who had once been in the King’s house 
hold, recognized his former master; Lord 
Wilmot, who had left Charles in Warwick- 
shire, arrives in the neighborhood on the 
12th; but it is thought advisable that he 
should stay away from Abbotsleigh for fear 
of detection. All hope of embarking from 
Bristol being gone, owing to the enemy's 
close watch, it is determined that Charles 
shall proceed to Trent House, the seat of 
Colonel Wyndham. An account of his 
sojourn there is still preserved in a pamphlet, 
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entitled Claustrum Regale Reseratum, sup- 
posed to have been written by either Colonel 
Wyndham’s wife or sister; but whoever she 
was, she exceeds the author of “ Boscobel ” 
in virulent royalism. We quote its com- 
mencement : 


“His Majesty’s journey from Abbotsleigh, 
in Somersetshire, to the house of Colonel 
Francis Wyndham at Trent, in the same 
county, his stay there, his endeavor, though 
frustrate, to get over into France, his return 
to Trent, his final departure thence in order 
to his happy transportation. A story, in 
which the constellations of Providence are so 
refulgent, that their light is sufficient to con- 
fute all the atheists of the world, and to 
enforce all persons, whose faculties are not 
pertinaciously depraved, to acknowledge the 
watchful eye of God from above, looking 
upon all actions of men here below, making 
even the most wicked subservient to his just 
and glorious designs. And indeed whatso- 
ever the ancients fabled Gyges’s ring, by 
which he could render himself invisible; or 
the poets fancied of their gods, who usually 
carried their chief favorites in the clouds, 
and by drawing those aerial curtains, which 
so conceal them, that they were heard and 
seen of none, whilst they both heard and saw 
others, is here most certainly verified; for 
the Almighty so closely covered the King 
with the wing of his protection, and so clouded 
the understandings of his cruel enemies, that 
the most piercing eye of malice could not 
see, nor the most barbarous bloody hand offer 
Violence to his sacred person ; God smiting 
his pursuers, as once he did the Sodomites, 
with blindness... . .” 


Alison is accused of writing history to 
prove that Providence was on the side of the 
Tories; but Mistress Wyndham seems to 
have been admitted at once into the Al- 
mighty’s counsels, 

On September 16th, Charles, attended by 
the faithful Jane Lane and Mr. Lascelles, set 
out for ‘Trent, but that day they only reach 
Castle Cary. Lord Wilmot, however, has 
gone on to Trent to tell the news to Colonel 
Wyndham, who the next day sets out to meet 
the King, having intrusted the secret to his 
wife, his niece, Juliana Coningsby, and some 
of his domestics. Charles remained in close 
quarters at Trent, in a secret chamber which 
commanded a view of the village, where he 
overheard one of Cromwell’s troopers boast- 
ing that he had slain the King with his own 
hands; could see, too, the bonfires that the 
people lit in their joy, and hear his own 
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death-knell rung from the church-tower. 
Colonel Wyndham now set out for Lyme, 
where, through the means of his friend, 
Captain Ellesden, he engages with Limbry, 
the master of a coasting vessel, to take some 
Royalists from Charmouth over to France, 
whilst the Colonel’s servant Peters, hires 
some apartments at an inn at Charmouth for 
a runaway bridal party from Devonshire. 
By September 23rd all the arrangements are 
completed; Jane Lane takes leave of the 
King, thinking that he is now safe, and know- 
ing that she had faithfully played her part, 
and returns with Mr. Lascelles to Stafford- 
shire. She may not equal Alice Lee or Flora 
Macdonald in her attractions, but there is 
quiet, unassuming grace about her which 
gives the real charm to her character; and 
the reader will gladly learn that she and the 
Penderels, and some others, were rewarded 
by Charles with substantial pensions, which, 
however, do not appear to have been very 
regularly paid.* The King, riding double 
before Juliana Coningsby, sets out, with the 
Colonel as his guide, for Charmouth. Elles- 
den met them at alone house among the 
hills, and about dusk they went on to Char- 
mouth. The hour fixed for their embarka- 
tion had already arrived, but no boat came ; 
the tide flowed in and was ebbing out; 
Peters was despatched to Ellesden, who could 
give no explanation. In alarm the King 
and the Colonel made for Bridport, which 
was then full of sailors and soldiers ; Charles 
pushed his way through the crowd at the 
inn-doors, joking with the troopers, when the 
ostler cried out, “I have surely seen your face 
before.” 

The King cleverly drew from him that he 
had once lived at Exeter, where it was con- 
cluded they must have met. Lord Wilmot 
joined Charles about three o’clock, and it was 
determined to leave at once. Barely had 
they passed out of Bridport when the alarm 


* “The gold pouncet-box given by the King to 
Mrs. Jane Lane During their journey from Bent- 
ley to Bristol, after the battle of Worcester, and a 
beautiful miniature portrait of Colonel Lane, were . 
exhibited by Miss Yonge, at the Archeological 
Institute meeting at seeveshery October, 1855.” 
—Notes and Queries for Worcestershire,” p. 
826. The gold watch which Charles gave Jane 
Lane, and which he requested might descend as an 
heirloom ‘to the eldest daughter of the House of 
Lane for the time being, was till lately at Charle- 
cote House, near Stratford-on-Avon, from whence 
it was stolen, and melted down in some Birming- 
ham receiving-house. 
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was given ; the old Republican ostler at Char- 
mouth had noticed that the horses were kept 
saddled and bridled in the stable all night; 
had seen, too, the frequent and anxious visits 
down to the sea-shore. Hammet, the black- 
smuth, had remarked of Lord Wilmot’s horse, 
which had cast a shoe, that “this horse has 
but three shoes, and they were all set in dif- 
ferent counties, and one in Worcestershire.” 
The ostler communicated with the Puritan 
divine, who seems to have had something of 
the Cavalier about him; for, going down to 
the inn, he salutes the hostess with—* Why, 
how now, Margaret? you are a maid of honor 
now.” “ What mean you by that, Mr. Par- 
son?” she replied. “Why, Charles Stuart 
lay last night at your house, and kissed you 
at his departure ; so that now you can’t but 
be a maid of honor,” he answered. The 
woman abused him at first, but with a 
woman’s true vanity soon added—“If I 
thought it was the King, as you say it was, I 
would think the better of my lips all the 
days of my life; and so, Mr. Parson, get you 
out of my house, or else I'll get those shall 
kick you out.” The divine, not liking the 
* goodwoman’s rebuff, applied to the nearest 
magistrate for advice in the matter; but he 
treated the subject as lightly as mine host- 
ess.* Captain Macy was next applied to, 
who viewed the matter in a very different 
light, and instantly equipped a picket, and 
spurred off after the fugitives to Bridport. 
At Bridport he learnt they had gone on to 
Dorchester. Along the London road he gal- 
loped in hot haste, but the fugitives, uncon- 
scious of their danger, had just turned down 
a narrow lane leading to Broadwindsor, whilst 
Macy, overshooting them, proceeded to Dor- 
chester. At Broadwindsor the Colonel was 
acquainted with the host; but the night was 
again spent in alarm and confusion. Some 
soldiers came in to be billeted, and at mid- 
night one of their wives was confined, and 
soldiers and parish-officers were engaged in 
a squabble as to who should be chargeable 
for the expense. The next morning, all 
chance of embarking from the Dorsetshire 
coast being gone, the friends return to Trent 
House again, and form plans for an attempt 
from some Sussex seaport. And here, while 
the King is safely concealed, we will tell the 
story of the former miscarriage. Limbry, 
the master of the vessel, had, it appears, 
* Letter of Mr. William Ellesden. 
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concealed his intention of sailing, from his 
wife, who, at the last minute, when he came 
for his sea-chest, reasonably asked why he 
was going to sea without any cargo. He 
replied, that Captain Ellesden would pay 
him better than any cargo would, if he would 
ship a Royalist friend of his over to France, 
His wife, who had just come from Lyme fair, 
where she had seen the offer of £1000 reward 
for the King’s apprehension, and also the 
threats and punishments for harboring or 
aiding any of the Royalist party, begged of 
him not to go: his entreaties were in vain, 
She, with her two daughters, locked him in 
the room exclaiming that she and her chil- 
dren would not be ruined by any landlord. 
The more the man entreated, the more vio- 
lent she became; threatening, at last, to tell 
Captain Macy of the circumstances; which 
threat reduced her husband to quietness, 
When the tide had run down, she allowed 
him his liberty; and, as the Colonel and his 
man Peters were returning from their boot- 
less errand to the inn, they saw a man dogged 
at a small distance by two or three women— 
this was the unfortunate Limbry, followed by 
his wife and daughters. 

The alarm had now been given, and the 
Republicans were on Charles’s “track: the 
neighboring counties were scoured over; 
every hiding-place was explored. Pilisdon 
Hall, the seat of Colonel Wyndham’s uncle, 
Sir J. Wyndham, was searched. In their 
zeal the Puritans suspected that a young lady 
of the family was Charles in disguise. Trent 
House itself was next to be searched: & 
tailor in the village gave the Colonel timely 
information, who, to blind his enemies, at 
companied Lord Wilmot to the village 
church. This ruse had the desired effect— 
nothing in this world being then as now 
more deceptive than an outward show of 
religion. The sectaries were satisfied, and 
Trent: House escaped molestation. On the 
6th of October, Charles again set out, riding 
with Juliana Coningsby, on a double horse, 
under the guidance of Colonel Phelips, of 
Montacute House, for Hele House, near. 
Amesbury, the seat of Mrs. Hyde, widow of 
the Chief Justice’s elder brother, in order 
that he might be nearer the Sussex coast. 
Colonel Wyndham did not accompany them, 
for fear of suspicion. On the road they 
stopped at the George Inn, at Mere—a little 
town in Wiltshire, where mine host after 
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dinner asked Charles “if he were a friend to 
Cesars?” The King replied, “Yes.” “Then 
here’s a health to King Charles,” cried he. 
That night the royal party reached Hele 
House, where good Mrs. Hyde’s overzealous- 
ness and loyalty nearly betrayed her guest’s 
rank. She, so writes the author of “ Bosco- 
bel,” “would give two larks to the King, 
when the others had but one ;” and scarcely 
could she be prevailed from toasting a 
bumper to him. The next.day it was ar- 
ranged that Charles should formally take 
leave of the family, but return sccretly at 
night. So, for the next five days, he lay 
concealed at Hele House, waited upon by the 
widow. News at last is brought that Lord 
Wilmot, through the agency of Colonel 
Gunter, has succeeded in hiring a small 
coasting vessel. So, on October 13th, Charles, 
accompanied by Canon Henchman, who had 
acted as a medium of communication for him 
to his friends, and being met on the way by 
Colonel Gunter, and Wilmot and Phelips, 
proceeded to Hambledon, in Hampshire, the 
residence of Mr. Symons, who married Colo- 
nel Gunter’s sister. The visit was so unex- 


pected, that Mr. Symons was absent, and did 


not return till supper-time, and was at first 
by no means pleased with the appearance of 
Charles, whose hair had not yet recovered 
from William Penderel’s scissors: being sat- 
isfied, however, that his suspicions are wrong, 
he is only sorry that his beer is not stronger, 
and fetches down “ a bottle of strong water,” 
drinking to Mr. Jackson, as Charles was still 
named, jokingly calling him “ brother Round- 
head.” The next morning the royal party 
set out for Brighthelmstone. A curious scene 
takes place at the inn, where Charles is 
recognised by the host, who, the instant 
he finds himself alone with the King, seized 
his hand to kiss it, exclaiming, “God bless 
you wheresoever you go! I do not doubt 
before I die but to be a lord, and my wife 
a lady.” Charles, to make everything safe 
from another curtain lecture, detains Captain 
Tattersal, the master of the vessel, with him. 
The next morning Charles and Wilmot em- 
bark from Shoreham; and on that day, too, 
does the gallant Lord Derby lay down his 
head on the block at Bolton. 

So'ends the story of Charles’ escape; it is 
4 story of old halls, many of them now gone, 
some of them still standing, grey and weath- 
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er-worn, their slates covered with a golden 
thatch of moss, full of hiding places, where 
our forefathers, Cavaliers and Puritans, were. 
alternately hid,—a story, too, which the peas- 
ant in many parts of England still tells in 
his own rude way,—a story of human fidel- 
ity, which, if told of a better man, would 
bring tears into our eyes. This much- 
abused human nature was, after all, true and 
faithful; for though some score and more 
people were entrusted with the secret, not 
one of them revealed it. No one broke their 
word, though intimidated by threats and 
tempted by bribes. Peasant and peer were 
equally true; cottage and hall were both 
equally open to the homeless fugitive. One 
instance, and one only, is there approaching 
to flunkeyism in that of poor Smith, the inn- 
keeper. Well, perhaps, would it have been 
for Charles’ memory had he been captured. 
His youth and bravery would have filled in a 
picture very different in colors to that which 
history now draws of him. Men would have 
remembered how he led the van over the 
broken arches of Warrington-bridge ; how, 
too, sallying from the Royal Fort, he met 
face to face even Cromwell himself and his ° 
veteran troops, and for a time, too, drove 
them back; how, tooy when the battle was. 
going against him he once more rallied his 
troops, and when all hope was gone he tried 
to cheer them on again to the charge. But, 
as it is, we only learn from Charles’ subse- 
quent life that, sometimes, nothing in this 
world is sooner forgot than benefits—that 
experience does not make some men one’ 
whit better or wiser, but quite the reverse— 
that the fact of knowing what persecution is 
does not necessarily make men generous to 
the suffering, but only qualifies them to inflict 
it all the more; and that acquaintance with 
fidelity and heroism only serves, with some, 
to inspire practical distrust in the existence 
of all virtue in women, and all honor in men, 
Instead of Charles’ chivalry and his valor, 
we remember him only as having allowed the 
English flag to be insulted; instead of his 
patience under his hardships, we know of him 
only as one to whom his father bequeathed a 
rich legacy of his worst vices—as one who, 
cesar the most winning manners but the 
owest morals—the dupe of mistresses and 
the slave of favorites, who held a levee of 


panders and kept a privy council of buffoons, 
and elevated adultery into a scienee: 
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From The Dublin. University Magazine. 

THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS. 

“A legend, I believe of Italian origin, of a 
lady of rank, who vexed herself with the 
thought that her domestic interfered with her 
devotional duties. On one occasion, when she 
had been called away from church, she found 
on returning that the pages that she had missed 
in her breviary had been re-written in letters ot 
gold, and that an angel had taken her place and 
ae in her stead during her absertce.”—Lora 

indsay’s Christian Art, vol. i., eciv. 

I 
THE OASTLE. 


In an ancient Lombard castle, 
Knightly castle bravely held, 

Was a book with golden letters 
Treasured in the days of eld. 


Hoary missal silver claspen, 
Yellow with the touch of age ; 
Dimly traced, the matin service 
Moulder’d on the purchment page 


None and compline, dark and faded, 
Golden all the vesper prayer ; 
Hearken to the dainty legend, 
How those lines transfigured were. 


There’s a censer full of odors 
On the sea of glass in heaven, 
Prayers and cries that God’s good angel 
Carries upward, morn and even. 


Ah! perchance some sighs he beareth 
Voiceless on the eternal stairs, 

Some good work in love’s hot furnace 
Molten into golden prayers. 


From his castle by the forest 

Rides the princely Count to Rome, 
And his bride, the fair Beata, 

Keeps her quiet state at home. 


Noble, with a gentle presence, 
Moves the lady ’mid her train— 
Knight, and dame, and old retainer, 

Fret not at her silken rein. 


On the wall the warder paces, 
In the court the pages play, 
And the small bell in the chapel 

Duly calls them forth to pray. 


From her turret chamber’s lattice 
Looks the fair Beata forth : 

Sees the sun-tinged, white snow mountains 
Rosy in the distant north : 


Sees below the peasant’s cottage, 
In its smoke-wreath blue and grey, 
And the sea of the great forest, 
Creeping many a mile away. 


All the rich Italian summer, 
Darkly green it swell’d and roll’d ; 
Then the autumn came and mark’d it 
With his brand of red and gold. 


Full of song, and love, and gladness, 
Leaps her heart at every breeze, 

Dances with the chequer’d sunlight, 
Laughs along the moving trees. 
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Yet it hath a downward yearning, 
And a woman’s feeling true, 

For the cares that never touch’d her, 
For the pains she never knew. 


Thro’ those homes of painful serfdom 
Like a charm she comes to move, 

Tells them of a nobler freedom, 
Soothes them. with a sweeter love. 


In the stately castle chapel 
Morn and eve the prayers are said, 
Where the rounded grey stone arches 
Stand about the mould’ring dead. 


Rays of amethyst and purple 
ouch their tombstones on the floor, 
And a sunset splendor floods them 
Through the open western door. 


Morn and eve the Lady Countess 
Kneels below the altar stair, 
On her fringéd crimson cushion, 
With a face as grave and fair. 


As that lady in the chancel 
Kneeling ever, night and day, 

With her parted lips of marble 
Frozen into prayer for aye ; 


Till perchance a stream of music 
Sweepeth from the choir on high, 

And her face grows bright a minute, 
And the light behind her eye, 


Kindles every carven feature 
With a flush of love and glory, 

Like the sun in a stain’d window 
Touching out some grand old story. 


But the bells are ringing vespers, 
And Beata is not there— 

Streams the sunlight down the arches 
Missing much that presence fair. 


And the angels on the columns 
Seem to listen for her tread, 

With their white and eager faces, 
And their marble wings outspread. 


‘Lay aside thy hood, O Countess, 
And thy mantle’s russet fold ; 

It were late now in the forest,” 
Saith the waiting lady old. 


“ Take thy coif of pearls and velvet, 
Take thy veil of Flanders lace: 

All the bells are ringing vespers, 
And ’tis time we were in place.” 


“Go to church good Lady Bertha, 
Say thy prayers,” Beata said : 

“‘ But to-night I must say vespers 
By a dying sister’s bed. 


“From the blind old woodman’s cottage 
Camea token that I know; 

Sick to death his maiden lieth 
On the forest verge below. 


“We shall pray when she forgotten 
In grave grass-cover’d lies, 

But she must not pass unpitied— 
Love is more than sacrifice. 


| “We shall pray when she is singing 


At the foot of the great throne. 
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Should she tell our Lord.in heaven 
That we let her die alone !” 


So the lady took her gospel, 
And she pinn’d the grey cloth hood, 
And pass’d down the winding staircase 
Through the postern to the wood, 


With a half-regretful feeling, 

For her heart was lingering there— 
On the fringéd crimson cushion 

Just below the altar stair. 


Now the priest is robed for service, 
And the choristers draw near, 
And the bells are ringing—ringing 

In the Lady Bertha’s ear. 


II. 
THE DEPARTURE 

But the Lady treads the forest dark 
Where the twisted | mise is rough and red, 
The huge tree trunks with their knotted bark 
In, and out, stand up on either side, 
Down below their boughs are sparse and wide 
But they mingle darkly overhead, 
Only sometimes where the jealous screen 
Broken, shows a glimpse of heaven between, 
And the light falls in a silver flood 
Grows a little patch of purest green, 
Where, when in the spring, the flowers unfold 
Lieth a long gleam of blue and gold, 
Hidden in the heart of the old wood. 
And a wider space shows on the verge 
Of the forest, by a bright stream bound 
That keeps fresh a plot of open ground, 
Whence the blind old woodman hears the surge 
Of that sea of leaves that toss their foam 
Of white blossoms, round his lowly home, 
Whose poor thatch amid that living mass 
Of rich verdure lieth dark, and brown, 
Like a lark’s nest russet in the grass 
Of a bare field on a breezy down. 


In an inner chamber lay the girl 

Dying as the autumn day died out, 

The low wind that bore the leaves about 
Every now and then, with sudden whirl 
Thro’ her casement, made the curtain flap 
With a weary sound upon the wall ; 

Moved the linen lying on her lap ; 

But she lay, and heeded not at all, 

With the brown hands folded close together 
And the cheek all stain’d with toil, and weatuer, 
Fading underneath the squalid cap. 

Turn, poor sufferer, give one dying look 

To the forest over the clear brook, 

For the sunset dim in thy low chamber 
Touches it with emerald, and amber 

Clasps its jewels in a golden setting— 

Ah, she doth not heed, she will not turn. 
She but asks the rapture of forgetting, 

Life has left her few delights to mourn. 
Painful childhood ! without sport or laughter, 
Cheerless growing up in toil and care, 
Wanting sympathy to make life fair, 
Outward dulness and an inward blight— 
Doom of many that we read aright 

Only in the light of the hereafter, 


Now her life ebbs to.a new beginning, 
Not alone the end of toil and sinning, 





Not alone the perfect loss of pain, 

But the bursting of a life-long chain, 

And a dark film passing from the eyes, 
The soul breaking into that full blaze, 
That in gleams, and thoughts, and fantasies 
Broke but rarely on her earthly days ; 

For the shadow of the forest lay 

On the crush’d heart of the forest maid ; 
Glorious sunshine, and the light of day, 
And the blue air of long summers play’d 
Ever in the green tops of the trees— 
Down below were depths and mysteries, 
Dim perspectives, and a humid smell 

Of decaying leaves and rotted cones, 
While far up the wild bee rung her bell, 
And the blossoms nodded on their thrones, 
She, poor foundling, at another’s hearth, 
She, the blind man’s helper and his slave, 
To whose thought the quiet of the grave‘ 
Hardly paid the drudgery of earth. 


Till the lady found the forlorn creature, 
And she told her all the marvellous story— 
Divine love, and suffering, and glory, 

That to her abused neglected nature 
Slowly did a gleam of hope impart— 
Gleam that never rose to light her feature, 
But it burn’d into her blighted heart, 

Gave a meaning to each sound that haunted 
Arch on arch the forest’s depth of aisle, 
Set to music every wind that chanted, 
Made it all a consecrated pile, 

For the lady to the chapel stately, 

Though the pages whisper’d in her train, 
Though the Lady Bertha marvell’d greatly, 
Led her once, and once she came again. 
Neath the crimson window’s blazonry, 
There she saw the priest and people kneeling, 
Trembled at the loud laudates pealing, 
Wept along the solemn litany, 

Mark’d the psalters’s long, majestic flow 
With brief pause of sudden glorias riven, 
Heard it warbling at the gates of heaven, 
Heard it wailing from the depths below ; 
But most won the gospel strain her soul, 
When its one clear solitary tone 

After music on the hush’d church stole, 
Like a sweet bird that sings on alone 
When the storm of harmony is done, 

Or that voice the Prophet heard of old 
When the tempest died upon the wold. 
And a form Divine, great, gentle, wise, 
Slowly out of that grand picture grew 
Look’d into her soul with human eyes ; 

To His heart the desolate creature drew— 
Tender heart that beat so kind and true 

To her wants, and cares, and sympathies. 
Never more His presence fair forsakes her ; 
To her weary solitude He follows, 

Meets her in the forest depths and hollows, 
By her rough, and toil-worn hand He takes her, 
Smiles upon her with His heavenly face 
Till the wood is an enchanted place. 


When a beam in summer stray’d perchance 
Through the boughs that darkly intertwine 
Comes to break a slender silver lance 

On the brown trunk of some aged pine, 
Falls in shivers on the dappled moss 

That doth all its hoary roots emboss : 
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She, uplooking to that glorious ray, 

Saith, “It cometh from the throne of Christ, 
Some good saint hath won the holy tryste, 
And heaven’s gate is open wide to-day.” 

Or when o’er the April sky there passed 
Clouds that made the forest darkness denser, 
And the shadows by the bare trunks cast 
Weirder, and the distant gloom intenser, 
When, as she sat listening, overhead 

Came short silence, and a sound of drops, 
And a tossing in the great tree tops, 

And she saw across the broken arch 

Fall the green tufts of the tassell’d larch, 
And the white ehestnut flow’rs row on row, 
And the pine plumes dashing to and fro. 

As the thunder-cloud pass’d o’er, she said, 

“ Sure the saints are round about the King, 
And I see the waving palms they bring.” 


Fair Beata kneeleth at her side, 

To her shrunken lip the cordial gives, 

Tells her gently that her Saviour lives, 

Gently tells her that her Saviour died. 

“ Read! O lady, those great words of sorrow, 

Part of rapture, and of anguish part, 

That in presence of that awful morrow 

Jesus spake—the dying to the dying, 

When the dear one on His bosom lying 

Caught them breathing from his breaking 
heart.” 

And the lady from her gospel olden 

Read while ebbed the worn-out life away, 

Paused awhile the parting spirit holden 

By the exquisite beauty of the lay. 

Ah ! did ever poem tell so sweetly 

To the saint the rapture of his rest ; 

Ah! did requiem ever lull so meetly 

Weary sinner on a Saviour’s breast ! 


But there comes a strange, short quiver now, 
Creeping darkly up from chin to brow— 
Sweet Beata never look’d on death, 
And she reads on with unabated breath ; 
But the blind man sitting at the door 
Crieth, “ Silence! for I hear a shout 
In heaven, and a rustling on the floor, 
And the sound of something passing out, 
And my hair is lifted with a rush 
Of angels’ wings—they have passed by me— 
Hush!” 
III. 
THE ANGEL. 

Now the bells have ceas’d to ring, 

And the priest begins to pray, 

And the loaded censers swing, 

And the answers die away, 

Wandering through those arches grey, 

As the choir responsive sing, 


wf Bertha sweepeth in 


With a sadly troubled brow, 

Velvet robed from foot to chin, 

And the points of delicate lace 

Laid about her withered face. 

Serf and soldier—all make room, 
And the pages kneel in order 

In the stately lady’s train ; 

Dim the window’s pictured pane, 
Dim its deep-stain’d, flowery border— 
All the chancel lies in gloom ; 





Lower down along the floor 

Gleams of glorious radiance pour, 

Not in rays of green or blue 

From some old Apostle’s vest, 

Not with light of warmer hue 

Won from martyr’s crimson breast, 

But the sunset’s own soft gleaming 
Through the western entrance streaming, 
Like a line of silver spears, 

Levell’d when the leader cheers. 


Not a bell is ringing now, 

But the priest is praying loud, 
And the choir is answering, 

And the people murmur low, 
And the incense, like a cloud, 
Curls along the chapel proud 

As the loaded censers swing. 
Who is this that comes to pray ? 
Is it priest with stole of white, 

In a silver amice dight, 

Or some chorister gone astray, 
With a bended golden head 
Kneeling on the cushion red 
Where the lady knelt alway? * 
Stay, O priest, thy solemn tone— 
A strange voice is joined to thine; 
O sweet lady cut in stone, 

Lift for once those marble eyes 
From the gilded carven shrine, 
Where thy silent warrior lies 

In the dim-lit chancel air ; 

Never mid the kneeling throng 
Come to share thy vigil long 
Was worshipper so rare. 

Ah! fair saint! she looks not back, 
And the priest unto a Higher 
Than the whole angelic choir 
Calleth ; so he doth not slack. 
But the people pause and stare, 
Even the pages dare not wink, 
And the rustling ladies shrink, 
And the women low are saying 
Each into a hooded face— 

“Tis a blessed angel praying 

In our sainted lady’s place.” 


But not one of all the host 

That beheld and wondered most, 
After could the semblance trace 

Of that bright angelic creature ; 
Though they met him face to face, 
Though they look’d into his feature, 
They but saw a bright face glowing, 
Golden tresses like a crown, 

And the white wings folded down, 
And a silver vesture flowing, 

Like a dream of poet’s weaving, 

Or some painter’s fond conceiving 
Never to his canvas known, 

Or the sculptor’s warm ideal 

Never wrought into the real, 

Cold unbreathing stone. 


But a little maiden saith— 

“‘T have seen it on the da 

When my tender mother * 
Struggling with the pangs of death; 
Such a creature came to stand 
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At the bedside, palm in hand, 
And a crown upon his wand. 
Beckoning as he heavenward flew, 
Then she slept and left me too.” 


“T have seen it,” whispering loud 
Saith a mother in the crowd, 
“When my christen’d babe did lie 
Drest for death, and I sat by, 

In a trance of grief and pain ; 

Cold the forehead without stain, 
Dark the dimple, and the eye 

That was light and love to mine, 
Faded every rosy line 

Round the sweet mouth stiff and dumb. 
He was there. I saw him come; 
Laid aside the coffin lid 

Where my broken flower lay hid; 
And he took it to his breast, 

Tn his two arms closely prest— 
Upward—upward, through the blue, 
With a carol sweet and wild, 

Bore my darling ; and I knew 
Christ had sent him for my child.” 


Still the angel saith his prayer, 





Reading from Beata’s book— 
Every time the pages shook 

A most wondrous fragrance took 
All the creeping chapel air, 

Like the scent in woods below 
When the limes are all a-blow. 


He is gone—the prayers are over ; 

By the altar on the stair, 

Folded in its vellum cover, 

He hath laid the missal rare. 

Every prayer the angel told 

On its page had turned to gold. 

Sweet Beata found it there, 

As the early morning gleam’d, 

When she came to thank the Lord 

For that weary soul redeem’d, 

Trembling at the story quaint 

Of her angel visitant ; 

And she saw each changed word— 

Then she knew that through Heaven’s door 

Many a gift the angel bears, 

And casts it on the crystal floor 

Where love deeds are golden prayers. 
i ao 





PoOR, WHEN SUPPORTED BY THE CLERGY. 
—“Before the Reformation, the Poor were 
maintained by the Clergy, besides what was 
contributed by the voluntary charity of well- 
disposed people. But there was no such thing 


as poor-rates, or a tax for the poor. The 
Bishops and Clergy, as well secular as regular, 
kept open hospitality for the benefit of stran- 
gers and travellers, and the poor of the neigh- 
borhood ; and were so obliged to do by their 
foundations. They had amberies for the daily 
relief of the poor, and infirmaries for the sick, 
maimed, or superannuate, with officers ap- 
pointed to attend them. They employed the 
poor in work, which is the most charitable way 
of maintaining them. It was they who built 
most of all the great cathedrals and churches of 
the nation ; besides the building and endowing 
of colleges, and other public works of charity 
and common good. They bound out to trades 
multitudes of youths who were left destitute; 
bred others to learning, of whom some grew 
very eminent; and gave portions to many or- 
phan young women every year. They vied 
with one another in these things. What super- 
Stition, or conceit of merit, there was in it, we 
are not now to enquire ; I am only telling mat- 
ter of fact. And God did bless these means to 
that degree, that the Poor were no burthen to 
the nation; not a penny imposed upon any 
layman for the maintaining of them; the 
Clergy did that among themselves ; they looked 
upon the Poor as their charge, as part of their 
family, and laid down rules and funds for their 
oe Divine Right of Tithes,—vol. 
, p. 873. 





Monastic Rerormers.—‘I doubt not,” 
says Fuller, speaking of “the family of Bene- 
dictines, with their children and grandchildren 
of under-orders springing from them,” in Eng- 
land, before the Reformation,—‘I doubt not 
but since these Benedictines have had their 
crudities deconcocted, and have been drawn out 
into more slender threads of subdivision. For 
commonly once in a hundred years, starts “ 
some pragmatical person in an Order, who out 
novelty alters their old Rules (there is as much 
variety and vanity in monks’ cowls as in cour- 
tiers’ cloaks), and out of his fancy adds some 
observances thereunto. To cry quits with whom 
after the same distance of time, ariseth another, 
and under some new name reformeth his Reform- 
ation, and then his late new (now old) Order is 
looked on as an almanack out of date, wanting 
ae of new and necessary alterations.’ 
—AHistory of Abbeys, p. 267. 





ANECDOTE OF THE TRIERS.—“ There came 
a learned man and one of the weak brethren, 
and contended for a place. Saith our deceased 
brother to him that was learned, ‘ what is faith ?’ 
Who answered him discretely according to the 
learning of the schools. Then he demanded 
the same question of the other, who replied, that 
faith was a sweet lullaby in the lap of Jesus. 
At which words our deceased brother, lifting u 
his hands to heaven, cried ‘ Blessed be the Lord, 
who hath revealed these things unto the simple. 
Friend, thou, according to thy deserts, shalt 
have the living.’”—Peter’s Pottery—Harleian 
Miscellany, p. 79. 
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THE RECTORY. 


CHAPTER VI.—A DOMESTIC FIELD-DAY. 


“Fools are my theme, let satire be my song.” 
—Brron. 

“Tn Britain we are too apt to designate by 
the general term “society,” the particular class, 
clan, or clique in which we move; and it cannot 
be denied that we too often take odd provincial 
habits of our own invention for the broad cur- 
rent manners of the world.”—Sir FRancis 
Heap. 

Ir was Thursday—the great, momentous 
Thursday, on the evening of which Mrs. 
Jones was to be “at home” to some forty 
or fifty people, or thereabouts. Landeris 
was a thickly-populated neighborhood, and 
no people liked social meetings better than 
did those of that ilk. What a sensation 
there was that morning in the village! Every 
one was so much interested in the prepara- 
tions, because they were on a much more 
extensive scale than the ordinary tea-parties 
in Landeris, where you carried your work, 
and your maid went before with a lantern, 
and old ladies brought white caps in paper 
bags. This was to be something far before 
common events. Every one, far and near, 
was asked, instead of merely a select few; 
and a sumptuous supper was spread in the 
dining-room, in lieu of the usual tray, with 
the biscuits, almonds, and raisins,,and wine- 
and-water of the general tea-parties. The 
word village has been inappropriately made 
use of above. Frances Wyndham once in- 
advertently applied the term to Landeris in 
the presence of Mrs. Simpson, who at once 
called her to order, saying there never was a 
bank in a village; consequently, on -such 
good authority as a banker’s lady, Landeris 
stands allowed and confessed a town. Not 
having the fear of Mrs. Simpson before our 
eyes, it must be confessed the name is applied 
or misapplied, as the case may be, frequently 
in the following pages; but, as this is not the 
only error to be found in them, it is hoped 
the reader will pardon them all indiscrimin- 
ately, wherever met with. “ Mistakes,” says 
the sage Lindley Murray, “ will occur in the 
best regulated families,” and writers are noth- 
ing more than mortals. 

Altogether, Landeris was a very fair speci- 
men of a country town. There were one or 
two small streets that branched off the main 
one, in which stood Mrs. Jones’ house. This 
main street was long and wide, with great 
irregularity in the buildings. Here a tall, 





old-fashioned dwelling-house, with narrow 
windows, and steps up; while next to it 
would be a new and handsome shop, two 
storeys of which would be equivalent to its 
neighbor's three—it may be, also, with fine 
plate-glass windows, of which Landeris boasted 
one or two. These shops were not bad 
either: there were no necessaries of life, to 
say nothing of many luxuries, that could not 
be procured in them; for Landeris lay too 
far from any large town to make the shop- 
keepers timid of incurring failure by laying 
in abundant and frequent stores. Periodicals, 
too, could be had; and if you could not buy 
at once every article of furniture that would 
plainly and comfortably fit up a house, there 
were places where you could order most of 
the usual requisites, as far as tables, chairs 
sofas, beds, &c., would go in completing your 
design. 

Of all these shops, however, none held the 
same place in the eyes of the female portion 
of the population as did one kept by three 
sisters—“ the Miss Manlys.” There was 
scarcely an article required for ladies’ attire 
that could not be supplied at Manlys’. A 
dress could be bought, and one could be 
made; for one sister superintended the dress- 
making department, one the millinery: the 
eldest one, Miss Lavinia, presided over the 
outer court of the temple of fashion, com- 
monly called the shop—passing the visitors 
up-stairs, where they were received by the 
sister in whose department thgir business 
might lie. Miss Manly went twice a-year to 
London for the fashions. Miss Cooper, a 
lady who discountenanced a love of dress 
and modes, always asserted the new goods 


came from Manchester; but that was too- 


absurd an idea to be for one instant credited 
Of course they were from London, in the 
same way that the monthly “ World of 
Fashion” always came direct from Paris, 
where the printers are so very obliging as to 
print it all in English, for the sole benefit of 
the dressmakers and milliners in rural Eng- 
land. That was another advantage the Miss 
Manlys afforded Landeris ; they took in what 
went always by the sobriquet of “the Mage 
zine,” being the one par excellence, to dis 
tinguish it from any dry periodical then in 
vogue. It was an event when this book ar 
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rived. As the reviewers say, it was “ the 
book of the month,” as was amply testified 
by the stream of visitors that passed in and 
out of the shop all the morning of the first 
day of each month, in order to have a look 
at its contents. Many were the consultations 
held with Miss Lavinia Manly, as to “ whether 
my blue silk, if altered, would make up so! ” 
or, “whether she thought just such roses 
would suit my crinoline bonnet!” From all 
this, it would appear that the spinster sister- 
hood were no unimportant individuals in the 
town. Nor were they, in truth ; so much so, 
that not the most trivial matter occurred in 
Landeris, but, before it had transpired half- 
an-hour, the Manlys would be in possession 
of the whole particulars. They had one 
never-failing channel for obtaining informa- 
tion: Mrs. Gregson, the post-mistress, was 
their aunt, and always let them know who 
got letters and who posted answers—a civility 
which made the Manlys prize their dear aunt’s 
society very much indeed. The Miss Manlys’ 
customers were also beneficent in their way, 
and lived close to the golden rule of doing 
to others as they would wish done by them- 
selves : in the words of Vousden’s well-known 
ballad, 


“Thad not much to give her, but what I got I 
gave ; 


and it was wonderful how each drop swelled 
the ocean of scandal. 

As things went, and seeing that the Manlys 
lived exactly opposite Mrs. Jones, it can 
easily be supposed how well acquainted the 
former would be with all the preparations for 


the réunion of this Thursday. .From an 
early hour in the day, Miss Manly, her two 
sisters, and the five apprentices, had kept 
, Close watch upon all the movements of their 
opposite neighbor—pursuing knowledge un- 
der difficulties, for there were still several 
dresses, intended for that evening’s wear, not 
yet completed. 

No one who is not familiar with such a 
place as the one here called Landeris, could 
imagine the petty incidents which will in- 
terest people, even in the simple matter of 
giving a party: the whipping of the cream, 
the clearing of the jelly, the fitting of the 
tables, the ornamenting of the dishes—all 
these petty matters are a source of profound 
interest to the people of the neighborhood. 
Then the mysterious look of the dining-room 
windows, with the closed blinds, suggesting 
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dreamy conceptions of epergnes and frosted . 
citadels, trifles and bon-bon crackers, with all 
the usual etceteras of lights, company, and 
conversation! Though it is not at all prob- 
able Miss Manly and her apprentices could 
fully realise all this, moving as they did ina 
different sphere, still there was excitement 
enough to be obtained from any trifling im 
cidents that did occur to minister to their 
love of observation. Sometimes the hall-door 
opened, and a servant came out; then Miss 
Matilda Jones, in her anxiety for the servant’s 
return, would jerk aside the blind of the 
window and peep out, quite forgetting that, 
though her ringlets might flow gracefully 
some hours hence, they were then in captiv- 
ity; but much allowance must be made for 
any one who undertakes but seldom, on such 
a magnificent scale, an evening party. 

Poor people, all this trouble and display 
was intended to strike awe to the hearts of 
the Wyndhams, and impress them with a 
wondrous idea of “our family,” while they, 
simple souls, were pursuing the even tenor of 
their way, and spending their day, reading, 
working, drawing, and walking, wholly uncon- 
scious of the sensation which such an every- 
day act as accepting an invitation “to tea” 
had made, and was still: to make, amongst 
“ papa’s new parishioners.” And they metat - 
a country dinner-hour, with scarcely more 
than a passing thought given to the siege they 
were to stand from the united artillery of 
about forty people, all comparative strangers 
—without the smallest idea that they were (to 
follow up the military metaphor) to be so 
“ put through their facings.” 

“ My dear,” said Dr. Wyndham to his wife, 
“T have been thinking all day of the great 
difference one perceives in the taste and man- 
ners, as well as the pursuits and ideas, of peo- 
ple in a large town, such as we, for instance, 
have lived in, from those of such a place: as 
this. How the minds of the people here are 
absorbed by the most foolish trifles ; and how 
very little interest they will take in anything 
they are not immediately concerned in. I de 
clare I have met so many minds since I came * 
here-exactly the size of the place, I wonder 
if they ever grow larger.” 

“T am sure not, papa,” said Margaret, “for 
Frances and I have been observing lately, that 
here, the older people grow, the more con- 
tracted their ideas become. There is old Mr. 
Rolleston, Mrs. Simpson’s father; I am per- 
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suaded that he holds as an indisputable doc- 
trine, that it would be impossible, in any 
market throughout the kingdom, to purchase 
for any price such provisions as can be had 
here, and that the sun never rose on such an 
earthly paradise. To hear him talking, one 
would suppose that all the rest of the world 
were unfortunate backwoodsmen, and the peo- 
ple here the most civilised of Europeans in 
comparison — that Landeris combines the 
beauty of Eden with the gentility of Belgra- 
via, and all the conveniences of Covent Gar- 
den Market.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Wyndham, “I find it 
very inconvenient to get what I require here ; 
so different from Ousely ; and there is such a 
monopoly of sale, a stranger has no chance 
whatever. That, my dear, is my opinion of 
Landeris and its market.” 

“Qh,” said the doctor, in a most contented 
voice, “ I never thought about the markets or 
housekeeping at all; that is your province. I 
was thinking of the inordinate love of talking 
of their neighbors, which I find in every class 
of society. Now, for example, this morning, 
when I was getting my letters at the post-of- 
fice window, Mrs. Gregson popped her head 
out of the aperture, saying, in the blandest 


tones imaginable, ‘ Your letters, your rever- 


ence.’ ” 


“ That is not a high crime, I hope ?” said 
Frances. 

“No, Miss Frances,” said her father, “ nor 
did I say it was; but hearmeout. She went 
on to say: ‘Some for your young ladies, too, 
sir; what a many they do get, to be sure. I 
have one, sometimes, indeed, two or three of 
a morning for them. I am becoming quite 
familiar with the Ousely post-mark. I have 
no doubt they are great favorites where you 
came from; for, even in so short atime as you 
have been here, every one is quite in love with 
them, ladies and gentlemen. I hear such 
praises of them; and all our ladies and gen- 
tlemen are so pleased to think they will meet 
you, and them, and your good lady, this even- 
ing.’ Now, to tell you the truth, I had for- 
gotten Miss Jones and her tea invitation for 
this evening, so I looked rather foolish, and 
said,.* Where ? How ? What ?’— Miss Jones,’ 
she said, with a look of amazement at me, 
which recalled my waridering senses, and gave 
me just sufficient presence of mind to ‘say, 
‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs, Gregson ; I did 
not understand you at first.’ True enough, 
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for I could not think what the woman was 
driving at: ‘all right, oh yes, certainly,’ 
which satisfied her evidently, for she went on 
to such a description of the company and et, 
ceteras, that I came away quite bewildered, I 
never did hear such a gossiping tongue; and 
how fast it runs on too!” 

“ But, papa” said Margaret, “ you are quite 
mistaken about company ; for we were only 
asked to spend a sociable evening with an in- 
firm old lady, who never leaves her own 
house.” 

“ All I can say, my dear, is, that I was in- 
formed your infirm old lady has asked about 
fifty other people to spend a sociable evening; 
realy my informant seemed so conversant 
with the whole matter, I could not doubt her 
word for one moment.” 

“ And pray, Franklin,” said Mrs, Wynd- 
ham, “ why did you keep all this intelligence 
to yourself for so many hours? I do think 
you might have told us all a great deal soon- 
er.” 

“ There is no harm done, my dear, at all— 
it will make no difference in the world, as far 
as I can see. We will go alittle later : I think 
it would be better. Oh! you need not be 
afraid; I witl be home in good time.” 

“ Men,” said Mrs. Wyndham, “ are some- 
times enough to drive one distracted. Now, 
Franklin, do you suppose it makes no differ- 
ence to the girls, or me, whether we go suita- 
bly dressed or not? Margaret and Frances, 
what do you intend to wear ?” 

“The blue dresses, mamma, we had on the 
night before we left Ousely ; indeed, the extra 
boxes are still unopened in the trunk-room, 
and these dresses were the easiest to get at.” 

“ They are too undress,” said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham ; “and I do not think it is well you should 
be so under-dressed on an occasion like this, 
your first evening here. Pray make someal- 
teration. Really, my dear, you should have 
more regard for your daughters’ appearance. 
You should have told me in the morning.” 

“ Well, Elizabeth, it cannot be helped this 
time. How could I be expected to know Mrs. 
Gregson’s gossip would be of the slightest 
importance to any one of you? I am sure it 
was very well I thought of telling you at all 
I was so tired of her. Did you see my paper- 
knife anywhere ?” 

There was no use in talking to her husband 
any more, so Mrs. Wyndham hurried up-stairs 
after her daughters, loudly lamenting, as she 
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went, the obtuseness of men in general, and 
one in particular on some points; but, as her 
only audience was the bannisters, and they 
very discreetly, with a prudence many might 
imitate to their advantage, railed not again, 
her dissertation soon came to an end, and she 
joined her daughters, to consult about the 
plaiting of hair and putting on of apparel for 
the coming party. 

The evening came, the chaise was brought, 
only with this difference, that it did drive up 
to the door both at starting and arriving, and 
our friends ascended Mrs. Jones’ stairs, not 
so much perturbed as might have been ex- 
pected, considering the greatness of the occa- 
sion. But alas! for human nature, which is 
much the same in these days as in those of 
Shakspeare, for very likely, had Hamlet not 
seen his father’s ghost, he might have become 
a very rational member of society ; but once 
having had a peep beyond the veil, there was 
no escape—the probable consequences ensued. 
The Wyndhams not knowing, and indeed car- 
ing but little as to those they were to meet, or 
what was thought of them, found their igno- 
rance bliss, and went boldly forward, not 
quailing in the least, when the footman an- 
nounced, in a stentorian tone, “ Dr. and Mrs. 
Wyndham ; the Misses Wyndham.” 

Conversation was at its full tide when the 
door was opened, but it must be acknowl- 
edged that the sudden ebb was as great in 
proportion, and the thousand lances at Ivry 
were trifles in comparison to the glances ley- 
elled at them simultaneously from ante-room 
and drawing-room, crowded with people, who 
were disposed on chairs, ottomans, and sofas, 
with an ingenuity quite wonderful. There 
were old people and young people, small peo- 
_ ple and great people, in every sense of the 
word; blondes and brunettes; people with 
every style of nose—Roman, Grecian, and 
Celeste (which every well-educated person 
knows is the proper name to apply where that 
organ has a little upward inclination—in fact, 
where retroussé was formerly in vogue) ; 
there were bachelors and benedicts ; sporting 
characters (also in every sense) and spooneys ; 
farmers who could flirt, and farmers who 
could not attempt such a thing; juvenile 
young ladies, and not a few “en été” juveniles 
—among the latter class not the least conspic- 
uous being the daughters of the hostess, who 
fluttered in a light and airy manner from’ gen- 
tleman to lady, and from lady to gentleman 
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—here a compliment, there a quiz. Now they 
put some forward, one back ; again they are 
bringing some backward, one forward, with a 
tact certainly most charming to behold: 
They believed themselves still in the golden 
age, when a gossamer fabric in their evening 
dresses kept them on the first bend of a cer- 
tain stream called “Time,” of which the next 
turn is styled “ Old Maidenland.” 

Scattered over the tables throughout the 
room were numerous articles of bijouterie 
and vertu, each designed in turn to contri- 
bute something to the delectation of their 
guests—statuettes, miniatures, perfume bot- 
tles, annuals, books of beauty, books of sce- 
nery, books of poetry, old china, new flower- 
mats, and card-baskets. These latter were 
of a peculiar construction, inasmuch as they 
always kept turned up. to the world’s admir- 
ing gaze what we should term here “ the 
court cards ;” for did not Lady Emma Clare’s 
faded ticket overtop plain Mrs. Whittlefield’s 
though, heaven knows, the latter lady must 
have left some dozen or two since the advent 
of this poor, solitary, yellow denizen of Clare 
Abbey. And did not “ Sir Stephen Norris ” 
stand vauntingly on the diminutive “i” of 
“Dr. Price?” It is ever in the world as in 
this case: “put the best foot foremost, old 
fellow;” and so the Joneses certainly did. 
Did I name an album on any table? I 
think not ; at any rate I will make sure, and 
devote a few sentences to this album afore- 
said. In the entire “ bibliothéque Jones,” 
there was no book so valued, no book so 
handled, no book so descanted on as this: 
You had merely to glance at the binding, and 
it would be sure to call forth from its enthusi- 
astic owners a detail of its many wonders, of 
which not the least was,'that a great many 
more than half of the drawings done on its 
delicately-tinted leaves were the productions 
of military men. Why the listener did not 
at once drop down insensible at the feet of 
the narrator, on being so suddenly burdened 
with such astounding intelligence, is more 
than I can tell. But then I may be, perhaps 
naturally, a little obtuse; for, besides that I - 
cannot see in what lay the amazement at the 
performance of such a very commonplace 
politeness, it may be that officers are not 
generally much given to the fine arts. The 
wonder, therefore, might be that they ever 
did anything half so clever, it being a well- 
known and long-established fact—indeed, so 
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antique that it now amounts to a truism— 
that “ good for nothing else is just fit for the 
army.” But, as a number of them showed 
very good blood indeed in the Crimea, I 
shall for their sakes pass over their compan- 
ions-in-arms who have no good blood to show, 
spariig them any animadversions in this 
chapter. Let those who can only draw a 
cedar-wood sword, thank those who.-are able 
to draw a few inches of cold steel before 
breakfast at Inkermann. 

At page twenty the album is sure to open, 
and there is portrayed the fair Matilda, in 
flowing scarf and ringlets, looking very much 
as she does this evening, with the very strik- 
ingly original and brilliant words beneath, 
“T’d be a butterfly.” Why she preferred 
this excessively aerial state of existence, the 
artist had failed to narrate ; but a very short 
acquaintance with her would go far towards 
convincing a stranger that she was more of a 
Latter-day Saint in her creed, as there was 
little doubt she would object strongly to sup- 
port so interesting a character, provided she 
must first assume the chrysalis form. “Turn 
the leaf, and you will see,” as Madame Hoff- 
man says, in that matchless child’s book, 
“The Struwelpeter,” the delight of every 
nursery where it has admittance-—on this 
page is inscribed, “ A Free Translation of 
‘Di Tanti Palpitti, by Captain Fitzwonder ; 
humbly inscribed to Miss Ann Jones ”—a 
wretched set of lines, that would disgrace a 
penny valentine. And on the opposite page 
were written, in a cramped schoolboy hand, 
“The Recollections of Ensign Walters. 
Lines written after waltzing with Miss Ma- 
tilda Jones, on the evening of the day on 
which Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria commencetl her happy reign, June 
20, 1837.” That was an old story. *When 
that same sovereign’s eldest daughter was 
old enough for her parents to plan an alli- 
ance for her, not a few years had passed over 
other heads as well as queenly ones. Yet 
Ann or Matilda, whichever was present, al- 
ways explained by saying, “We were but 
children then, and thought to be at a party 
with an officer at it, a great event during 
our school vacations.” 

Have any of my readers ever looked on a 
party as if it were the shelves of a booksel- 
ler’s shop? If they have not, I will put 
them into the way of doing it, and depend 
upon it, the dullest assembly will yield sub- 
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ject-matter for speculation. Every person is 
like some particular style of book, in charac 
ter, ideas, or conversation. There is the 
young lady who is a circulating library novel 
in three volumes, with marriage at the last 
chapter ; and she looks forward to this as the 
end of all her wadings through previous vol- 
umes or years. There are ladies who are 
mere cookery-books, with .no ideas beyond 
the domestic ménage. There are gentlemen 
who are farming journals. There are old 
maids who are Hannah More’s tracts; and 
there are some old maids who are a pro. 
vincial newspaper and Mrs. Warren’s knit 
ting-book. There are mothers, like Mrs, 
Simpson, who are spelling-books and date- 
books, and catechisms on common things 
There are divines of many kinds—there are 
some books of homilies; there are some 
books of classics; there are some books of 
the Fathers of the Church (I wonder what 
some of the fathers would think, if they 
knew a few of their sons that I know), and 
there are a great many good, honest “ Pil- 
grim’s Progresses ” moving onwards on their 
pilgrimage. . 

“ Jones’ book-shop” was well stocked to 
night; and whilst our young friends that we 
brought here are chatting to their neighbors, 
we shall cut a few leaves for ourselves, by 
way of amusement. 

Mr. Cooper is here; the girls were both 
acquainted with him now, and he is introdue- 
ing to them, his curate, Mr. King. I cannot 
better describe Mr. King than by saying he 
was a “Sunny Memory,” & Ja Mrs. Stowe— 
the great aim of his conversation being to show, 
first, how much he had travelled; secondly, 
how much he had read; and thirdly, how 
much he had been received ; so you may rest 
assured he was “ tiresome,” and had, like the 
good lady I spoke of, rather too many et 
cores of moi-meme, and je disais and je 
pensais. 

There were Mr. and Mrs. Whittlefield and 
afew daughters, some quite grown up, and 
some nearly so—good, amiable, ladylike, well 
disposed young ladies—all pretty stout, 
round-shouldered, red-and - white - complex- 
ioned, fair-haired girls, without very strong 
ideas on any subject, except that “England 
was the finest country in the world;” a fact 
which their.father, in the usual downright 
John Bullish way, proclaimed every morning 
of his life when he hung the broad-sheet of 
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the “Times” over the back of his chair, to 
repose in solemn state until he had break- 
fasted. He hated foreigners, and eschewed 
their company as he would a plague-doctor, 
yowing every one he met -was a Jesuite in 
disguise. He was a good-natured, burly, 
English country gentleman, thought his wife 
a pattern for all the wives in the country, a 


compound. of all female virtues, domestic’ 


economy included; loved his daughters all 
equally well, taking no small pride in their 
red fat cheeks, looking on them as specimens 
of successful bringing up ; treated them as if 
they were all still children, and never 
dreamed of such a thing as their ever mar- 
rying and superintending a home of their 
own. He took the world what is usually 
termed “ easy: ” ate, drank, and slept, taking 
all pleasure in the goods the gods had pro- 
vided him—land, wife, children inclusive ; 
and grew fat from having nothing in the 
world to annoy him except the payment of 
the national debt. This sometimes inter- 
fered with his natural rest, till the effort of 
calculating principal and interest without the 
aid of a pencil and paper, as he was wont to 
do (for the sum proved at times a long one 
and mental arithmetic had not been com- 
prised in his studies), at last made all the 
organs of number, weight, concentration, &c., 
fairly run each other down, and he was 
obliged to take refuge in sleep. 

His daughters were young ladies, accord- 
ing to our previous arrangement, who might 
be termed “the Church Catechism.” They 
did their duty to their neighbors, and in that 
state of life, &c. &c., were seldom known to 
slander anybody—if they did, it was by acci- 
cent; honored their father and mother, and 
lived in peace and charity among themselves. 
They had had a good governess, a lady of 
sound orthodox principles, who administered 
a good English education, and with whem, 
when they grew a little, they read Numa 
Pompilius, Telemaque, and Corinne, which 
were succeeded by Mie Prigione and Metas- 
tasio. After this, they were considered fit 
for a finishings eminary at Clifton, and trans- 
mitted there for two years; at the end of 
which time they returned home to take their 
position in society; though, as to “ bringing 
out,” as the term is, they were never in, for 
their good-natured father had always insisted 
on their being permitted to accompany father 
and mother to a friend’s house, whenever 





they themselves might happen to be-going -to 
spend an evening. So from their earliest 
years it had been no unusual sight to see the 
Whittlefield family-coach deposit a half-dozen 
people at your door, when, in the innocence 
of your heart, you had only expected two. 
As to the dresses of these girls, they were 
never-exactly in the fashion, nor could you say 
they were exactly out of it,—still, good as 
their clothes might be, they wanted “air.” 
Their evening dresses were always white mus- 
lins (clean certainly, and very neat), decorated 
with blue or pink sashes, according as either 
color had come first to hand; and people 
were now so accusto-ned to ‘this style of bal 
costume, that no one looked for any change; 
and it may be questioned if their nearest 
neighbors would have recognised them in any 
other than what Miss Lavinia Manly sweetly 
termed “a baby body.” 

Sir Stephen Norris is rather a favorite of 
mine, and this, I think, entitles him to the 
next place on the carpet. He was very tall, 
but not very stout, and not handsome; so 
any person who does not like plain people, 
especially gentlemen, had much better skip 
this brief notice of him, and take a téte-d-téte 
with “Sunny Memories,” who is universally 
acknowledged to be a “particularly good- 
looking young man,” only for the least pessi- 
ble curl of his upper lip. 

My friend Sir Stephen had the misfortune 
to be what is called “ashy man.” He had 
the very lowest idea possible of his own 
merits in comparison with others he met’ in 
society, and though he did generally go to 
parties, he looked when there so very uncom- 
fortable, that you would have supposed he 
was heartily wishing himself out of the way. 
The death of his father, when he was himself 
very young, and his brother quite an infant, 
left their mother a young and handsome 
widow, and it can scarcely be wondered that, 
when she married the dashing Major Wester- 
ton, she found the little boys a great drag on 
her comfort—taking them with her from one 
town to another. The difficulty of educating 
them decided her on leaving them with a - 
half-brother, a banker in London; and as 
this man had a large family of his own, the 
two poor little orphans found it their best 
happiness to keep close together, and make 
themselves as little prominent as possible. 
That the elder brother should ever receive a 
baronetcy, had never filled a place in these 
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boys’ dreams; and their relatives were not 
more surprised than were the lads themselves, 
to find that two heirs-at-law of their father’s 
second cousin had died within a few months 
of each other, followed almost immediately 
by the cousin’s death. So, poor, bashful, 
shrinking young Stephen found himself a 
person of consequence quite suddenly. Ah! 
there was fuss enough about them now; but 
it was too late. No ties of affection bound 
them to their relatives; and I am sure they 
were both rejoiced when their new guardians 
removed them to a public school. They 
could not feel more lonely anywhere than 
they had done in that half-dependent situation 
at their uncle’s. Thus Sir Stephen’s first 
act, on coming of age, was to take his brother 
to live with him at Prenderley, and they had 
scarcely been a day apart from that time up 
to the date when our story opens, Sir 
Stephen was now about thirty-six ; very old, 
some will say, and perhaps, to be a single 
, man, it is a little more than necessary. He 
had a goodly share of information on various 
subjects; he had abundance of good sense; 
and though I am writing last what should 
have come first—namely, that he had a 
warm, generous heart—that is required, that 
I may explain what seemingly may be a para- 
dox; for how could he have such a heart, 
and still have it all to himself? But the case 
was this :— 

His ideas of female requisites were rather 
Utopian, and he liked so many qualities so 
exactly opposite to what he was himself, that 
it is small wonder the ladies, who arranged 
their tactics so as to imitate all his peculiari- 
ties, failed utterly in their object. Not that 
I mean to say no impression had ever been 
made on his stybborn heart—far from it. 
More than once he had made up his mind to 
pass the, Rubicon, but modesty, and the ex- 
treme depression of his organ of self-esteem, 
caused him to hang back, take courage, re- 
consider the thing, until, when the time came 


that he would really do it, it happened to be 


too late; the egg was chipped and the bird 
flown, and poor Sir Stephen returned to Pren- 
derley, and to his brother, to meditate on his 
disappointment, and lay down a set of rules 
for the next occasion; which, as my reader 
must know, had been hitherto but badly ad- 
hered to. Withal, he was extremely fastidi- 
ous, and the bare idea of a lady meeting his 
attentions half-way was death to all her 
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hopes. He thought such a proceeding so 
dreadfully unfeminine, that it acted at once 
as an anti-magnetic, and drove him to the 
farthest extremity imaginable from the fair 
one in question. Taking into consideration 
all these little peculiarities, it can easily be 
seen what a tedious affair his wooing had 
ever been—how far he was from winning, 
and consequently from wearing. It was a 
great pity, for no man in the whole country 
would have made a better husband, and it 
was no secret what a brother he had proved, 
A kind friend he had always been, firm, 
honest, lasting, through all changes of the 
wheels of time and fortune; and there were 
few among his neighbors and acquaintance 
who had ever known what “trial” was, that 
did not come to know, when the cloud began to 
roll away, that they owed him something for 
light in darkness. Very many never knew; 
concealment if possible was his wont; and Mrs, 
Selwyn never guessed what happened, when 
he was deputed by her father’s executors and 
creditors to arrange business for them with her 
She believed they had arranged to present to 
her her father’s old carved bookcase and its 
contents—they had all been conveyed to her 
house ; little did she guess that Sir Stephen 
had begged those stern men to offer this 
little tribute to the memory of one who had 
spent long years in kindness and care for 
their souls, and even their bodies—begged in 
vain, and at last, when all failed, had paid 
their demand from his own pocket, knowing 
how dear every cover was to her. After- 
wards, when the daughter of their old pastor 
sent her simple letter of overflowing thanks 
to the obdurate creditors, the hardest among 
them were melted, and craved to be allowed 
to contribute their share. But the kindly 
baronet sent back their money with indignant 
scorn, for he knew shame alone would keep 
them silent. It did them good ; for when, 
few months afterwards, Mr. Selwyn died, and 
left his widow lonely and poor, the boldest 
man did not dare to stir a volume from its 
shelves, and the recollection of their former 
injustice sent many a comfort to the widow's 
new home, that she could scarcely compre- 
hend or account for. 

Sir Stephen was pleased with the Wynd- 
hams, and he was standing beside Frances, 
listening to the remarks Dr. Price was mak- 
ing to her, now and then throwing in a few 
of his own. The doctor had at times an ele- 
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gant lisp, which he and a few of his patients 
considered quite irresistible; and as he had 
now on, what people term their “ company 
manner,” he was many a time very unintelli- 
ible. 

a Of courth,” he was saying, “Mith Wynd- 
ham, you think clerdthemen are the pleas- 
thantetht clath of people in the world to 
athothiate with. I thoppothe you know a 
great many of them ?” 

“TI do,” said Frances; “and just as in all 
other professions, a pleasing clergyman is a 
very pleasing person, but, if he is at all 
below that, ‘ not a pleasing person at all.’” 

“ Ah!” said the doctor,“ Mith Wyndham, 
Iwith I had been one, inthead of a doctor ; 
but I wath too backward, too modetht; all 
my friendths thought tho.” 

“Pretty well cured now, at any rate,” 
thought the young lady addressed. “ Why?” 
she said aloud. 

“ Ah! mine ith thuth an arduoth profethon ; 
Iam never thue of an hour to mythelf, or 
with my friendths. Every time the doot 
openths, I think it ith the thervant coming 
for me to go to thome plathe. Ah! Burke 
looketh at me now; I wonder who ith thick.” 

“Burke ts only bringing a tray, I think,” 
said Sir Stephen. 

“Yeth, yeth, that ith all; I thee now.” 

“ Certainly,” said Frances, “ that must keep 
you a little uneasy.” 

“O yeth, my mind ith alwath a tumultuouth 
thea; I eethpect to be greyheaded in a very 
few yearths.” 

“T think,” said Sir Stephen, “ doctor, you 
should be on the look-out for a helpmate 
before that catastrophe occurs. Are you in- 
sensible to all the youth and beauty of our 
neighborhood? I have heard it said you 
were.” 

Now the doctor paid attention to not less 
than three or four ladies, and was quite flat- 
tered by Sir Stephen’s insinuation that he was 
a lady-killer. : 

“O! Thir Stephen, ecthample ith better 
than prethept. Think of Prenderley without 
a mithtreth.” 

“Ah! my dear sir, I am numbered among 
the confirmed bachelors long since. My 
brother has still time, and I sometimes think 
he has some thoughts of that kind; but Iam 
as condemned as General Duckett.” 

As he spoke he glanced towards his 
brother, who was doing the agreeable, evi- 
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dently with great success, to Miss Fidelia 
Burleigh, a young lady, the daughter of one 
into whose private correspondence we had a 
peep at the beginning of this story. 

Frances followed the direction of his eyes, 
and she smiled a little at. the pleasure Miss 
Fidelia evidently took in the very marked at- 
tentions of Mr. Norris. Just then a sum- 
mons from Miss Jones, for Dr. Price to assist 
in the circulation of tea and cake, called that 
worthy disciple of AEsculapius from their side, 
and conversation sprang up briskly between 
Frances and the baronet, both evidently re- 
lieved from the tedium of the doctor’s point- 
less remarks. 

“You often think busily, Miss Wynd- 
ham ?” 

“ So often that I am never conscious I am 
thinking ; it is a part of one’s self.” 

“Of you it may be, but not of every one; 
some people never think at all.” 

“Never! but pray how would you define 
‘thinking ?’” 

“T cannot, I have not words at will as 
many have. Of course I do not mean that 
people do not fix their thoughts on some 
person, object, or subject, but I do not term 
that ‘thinking,’ ” 

“You refer to those whose minds only 
receive what passes before them each hour ?” 

“Tdo; how much do you suppose our 
medical friend reflects daily? I donot think 
any thing beyond ‘ Materia Medica,’ and ‘I 
John Price, doctor of medicine.’ ” 

“ A narrow compass, certainly; no great 
resource during a solitary hour—a long drive, 
for instance. How tired he must be of ‘num- 
ber one.’” 

“ By no means ; his mind will never require 
recreation; it is never overtasked.” 

“You agree with Mrs. Abdy, I am sure. 
She says, ‘It is the highly-gifted mind that 
most has need of rest.’” 

“ Certainly ; now you tell me this honestly ? 
Have you ever studied Miss Bremer’s writ- 
ings ?” , 

“Yes.” 

“ And liked them ?” 

“Yes; they carried me quite away from 
all the little petty troubles I was then endur- 
ing. I think of them always very grate- 
fully.” 

“T see now: you lead, I would imagine, 
two lives at once—one public, the other pri- 
vate. Is it so?” 
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“ You cannot surely suppose I would an- 
swer Miss Jones, for instance, in any other 
than my public capacity! I have a set of 
thoughts and feelings that lie dormant, and 
when I am alone they come forward one by 
one, and take me hy the hand; they are all 
either old friends, or their descendants; very 
much beloved they are. I can show them to 
my sister, who in return brings hers to me. 
We are never lonely, as what we call the 
‘ panoramic world’ are. What is the differ- 
ence between a real landscape and a pano- 
rama? In the latter you must see just what 
is placed before you: this is pretty, that is 
unsuitable; you are tired of such a thing. 
But, in a natural panorama, every thing has 
indications of life: there is not a leafless tree 
that will not bud fresh and green again; 
there is not a cottage with a smoking ehim- 
ney that does not roof in so many various 
characters, such variety of thought and 
action:—the smallest little trifle is a finger- 
post for you to look along some new road, 
that leads you farther and farther still.” 

“You have illustrated my meaning well. 
Now, you see why the gifted mind is most in 
need of rest. It lives two years for the 


world’s one, eonsequently the natural powers 


are overtaxed. How pleasant it is to meet 
some one who understands you.” 

“ Tea, or coffee, Mith Wyndham ?” 

“Tea, thank you.” 

Over came Ann Jones. “Miss Wyndham, 
I hope your tea is exactly as you wish it. 
Pray say so, if it is not; so many very oblig- 
ing gentlemen as you have round your chair 
will, I amsure, be happy to attend you. Have 
you sufficient sugar ? ” 

“T would prefer a little more, when the 
servant comes this way.” 

“ You need not wait so long for that; just 
ask Sir Stephen to look into it, he is so con- 
templative this evening.” 

Frances stared; had the destinies of Eu- 
rope depended on her comprehending, they 
must have suffered. 

“A thweet remark that of yours, Mith 
Ann,” said the ever-complacent doctor, there- 
by throwing this light into Frances’ dull soul, 
that the steady watching of her changing 
countenance by her companion, during their 
recent remarks, had roused the jealous mind 
of the baffled Ann, and caused her to whis- 
per to more than one intimate acquaintance, 
“See what sweet looks Sir Stephen is giving 
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that young lady ; depend upon it, she and her 
sister are both thorough flirts!” 

“ Are we to dance?” said Fidelia Burleigh 
to Mr. Norris. 

“ No, I believe not,” was the reply. “Dr, 
Wyndham does not approve of it for his 
daughters, and in compliment to them, it is 
to be dispensed with to-night.” 

“ Cards? ” 

“No; for much the same reason; but it is 
understood that any who wish for them 
may amuse themselves in the small breakfast- 
room.” 

“Do you mean to go?” 

“ Certainly not, when you are here; in any 
case I do not care for them.” 

“ Music, I suppose, then, is the order of 
the evening. How dull some people will 
find it. Positively mamma looks savage on 
it. Sarah had set her heart on a polka to 
night, and mamma does not like her to be 
disappointed.” 

“T am sorry to say I am much better satis- 
fied with the present arrangement, for ] 
mean to sit and talk to you the greater part 
of the night—we so seldom meet now.” 

Fidelia smiled—a bright, happy smile, 
from a heart at ease; and then it was that 
Frances’ look had been directed towards her. 
A plain girl at other times, she was quite 
good-looking at the moment. 

Soon Miss Jones requested Mr. Smith 
would open the evening, by giving “a little 
music; ” and Mr. Samuel Smith, who was 
proverbially obliging on this point, rose and 
wended his way to the piano, which stood in- 
vitingly open at one end of the apartment. 
Mr. Smith was a dapper little man, of fash- 
ionable exterior and silver tongue, whose 
great pride and glory lay in one or two qual- 
ities, or perhaps I should say properties, some 
of which, wonderful to relate, are possesssed 
in an almost equal degree by about half the 
world. Among all the various kinds of pride 
which can be reckoned among the children of 
Adam, it is not very strange that perhaps 
fifty people will be found, within the same 
number of square miles, who will pride them- 
selves on the self-same things? We remem- 
ber hearing of a lady who tried to find out 
the proud side of all her acquaintances ; for 
every person has a proud side as well asa 
weak side; in many the two are synonymous. 
She reduced her investigations to the follow- 





ing result ; 
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. Pride of Station, as 

. Pride of Money, as 

. Pride of Family, as 

. Pride of Power, as 

. Pride of Intellect, as . 
. Pride of Person, as 

. Pride of Dress,as_ . 
. And the Pride that a 


@eorwaan 8 to 


es Humility, 


comprising any or all of the above 
i may be computed 


divisions, whic 
at about . 36 

These, of course, are comparative numbers, 
not statistical facts; but they may be useful 
to some people, inasmuch as it may lead them 
to calculate the number of heads under which 
‘ they can claim a place for themselves. Per- 
haps, too, it may lead them to confine their 
candidateship to a smaller number. 

Now, among these and their branches— 
for of course they all branch off more or less 
—Mr. Smith can claim a good place. First, 
his great musical powers, which we find under 
No. 5; secondly, his personal appearance, 
vide Nos. 6 and 7; thirdly, his ancient de- 
scent, vide No. 3; fourthly, his pride of soci- 
ety, vide No. 1—for the poor little wretch 
fancied, when he was invited to every “ petite 
réunion” throughout the neighborhood, that 
it was solely on account of his agreeability 
and good family, while heaven knows how 
many diplomatic hostesses pronounced, 
throughout the calendar month, the almost 
never-varying words, “We must ask little 
Smith, on account of his music, though for 
my part I detest the silly, flippant creature ; 
he cannot cross the room without gazing at 
his little morsels of feet, while they are noth- 
ing unusual, when the person is diminutive.” 

Mr. Smith had a sister, who was as well 
known as himself in the part of the country 
where our stage stands. She was one of 
those commonplace characters abounding in 
every neighborhood, as common as her own 
name. She was a tall, rather fashionable- 
looking girl, always well-dressed, always 
pretty, agreeable, and considered to be 
“ good-natured,” with little mind of her own, 
and just sufficient tact to take her tone from 
the company she was in. With the quiet she 
could be quiet, but much preferred being with 
the boisterous, and being boisterous; with the 
gossips she could slander, and with the amia- 
ble could make pretty, pitying, gentle re- 
marks, of which she always had a good many 
ready for use, not remarkable for much 
depth, it is true, but what would pass muster 
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well. So it came to pass that there were few 
houses in the neighborhood where the ele- 
gant manners and dulcet tones of Miss Smith 
were missing on any festive occasion which 
brought people together. 

On one point Miss Smith was untiringly 
and firmly zealous—her brother; and in all 
that concerned his credit or comfort, she 
shone forth as his never-flagging support. 
He, in return, was always ready to take her 
everywhere she chose to go, and when there, 
to be guided by her advice in all minor mat- 
ters, trusting to her woman’s tact to supply 
his own deficiencies; in his heart believing 
her one of the most perfect of Eve’s daugh- 
ters, and according to her most willingly all 
the respect such perfection could call for. . 

Miss Smith had been called at the font, by 
her godfathers and godmothers, “ Eleanor.” 
This, by a childish pertinacity, she succeeded 
in placing an “a” after; thus Eleanor be- 
came Eleanora. This, again, by a successful 
coup at school, she got changed into Leanora, 
which she considered more elegant by many 
degrees than either of the names she had so 
opportunely laid aside. Her own family were 
the most unmanageable of all. At home she 
was more frequently Nelly than anything 
else, except to her eldest and favorite 
brother, who obeyed most of her behests 
with untiring zeal and good-nature. How 
Miss Smith’s bosom swelled with exultation 
when she saw her brother called forth as 
number one! How proud she felt that these 
strangers would mark his talent, would be 
astounded at what was coming! She at once 
made’ up her mind further to astonish the 
Wyndhams, by singing a duet with him by 
and by. He in the mean time was making a 
circuitous route to the piano, in order to pass 
her chair; for he was quite accustomed to 
take his cue from her on most occasions. As 
he passed, she eagerly exclaimed, “ The 
March, Sam—the March!” and he was on 
the piano-stool in the twinkling of an eye. 

Mr. Cooper was just in the midst of a very 
interesting conversation with Miss Wyndham, 
when the almost simultaneous vibration of 
half the strings in the instrument caused 
both to suspend their remarks, and turn their 
heads, to see from whom this thunder pro- 
ceeded. (How Leanora enjoyed Margaret’s 
sudden turn.) But by this time the thunder 
had given place to lightning—which, to be 
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sure, is a musical license; as we all know, in 
nature, lightning has the precedence—then 
came “The March.” 

Mr. Cooper had enlightened Margaret as 
to the name, &e., of the performer; she in 
turn remarked what extremely odd music 
that was the gentleman was playing, and 
appealed to Mr. Cooper for some information 
about it. His reply pleading ignorance, he 
followed it up by volunteering to ask the re- 
quired name from Miss Smith, and after a 
moment or two’s conversation, he returned, 
saying, as he came up, “ You are now hear- 
ing, Miss Wyndham, the ‘ Landeris March.’” 

“Indeed ; and the composer ? ” 

“ As I first surmised, the performer.” 

Margaret looked with a queer doubtful ex- 
pression. at the young man, and then said 
“Mr. Cooper, I hope you will pardon my ig- 
norance of the annals of my native country. 
At this present moment, I cannot call to mind 
any incident of a warlike character wherein 
Landeris is mentioned, nor indeed any inci- 
dent at all.” 

“But I cannot understand how English 
history can be supposed to have a bearing on 
our friend’s music.” 

“ Certainly; do you not hear that is a mili- 
tary march ?” 

“ What then ?” 

“ Was a regiment ever raised in this local- 
ity?” 

“No; I never heard of any.” 

“Have you any yeomanry corps in this 
county ?” 

“No such thing.” 

“In the name of wonder, then, why call it 
the ‘Landeris March?’ I could fancy the 
‘ Holyrood Palace March,’ for many a goodly 
array passed through its gates; or I could 
fancy the ‘Culloden March,’ or the ‘ Bos- 
worth,’ or the ‘ Hastings,’ or the ‘ Blenheim,’ 
or the ‘Torbay,’ where good King William 
landed, or a thousand others; but what a 
little peaceful village like this has to do with 
such a march, I am at a loss to conjecture.” 

“ You are right, but severely so. Still, you 
must deal lightly with the poor young man, 
for know that it was played in honor of you, 
his sister tells me. As he was the first to 
have the honor of saluting you on yonr set- 
tling here with such a glorious art as music, 
he considers he has bid you welcome in a 
very pretty manner.” ; 
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“Tt was avery kind thought; I am very 
sorry I said what-I did. Poor little man, 
perhaps I was too severe on him; perhaps 
he does not deserve it.” 

“But he does deserve it—pardon me for 
saying so. It is one of my dogmas that no 
one confers a favor on others, except it be 
something that will personally yield them 
gratification. I am quite convinced of it; 
every day I live, I see it more than I did the 
day before.” 

“ Then what becomes of self-denial ? ” 

“ Pooh, my dear Miss Wyndham ; you are 
very young, very young indeed; people never 
deny themselves anything without some good 
reason.” 

“Very likely; but may that good reason 
not be one of a self-annihilating character?” 

“Not at all; probe the matter to the bot- 
tom, and you will find some little lurking 
thought that destroys all your argument.” 

“ Suppose, on your way home to-night, you 
met a poor man without a coat, and you took 
yours off and presented it to him, what 
then ?” 

“No act of self-denial at all, for I have 
three coats at home would answer my purpose 
quite as well as this one.” 

“But supposing you were a person who 
had not another. Such things have been 
done.” 

“T should in that case do no such thing; I 
would walk home with my own coat on my 
own back.” 

“Yes, but you are now to suppose a case 
for the sake of argument.” 

“ Well, it might be to get rid of the man, 
or it might be that he should praise me after- 
wards.” 

“Oh! surely not; nothing so unworthy as 
that ?” 

“T am but supposing a case.” 

“What, then, is your opinion of people 
who send anonymous subscriptions to char- 
itable purposes.” 

“ Either they do not miss it, or they do it 
as a kind of penance, and after all, that is 
self-gratifying too.” 

“I never was rich, Mr. Cooper, and I 
could not give much away, but J never put 
down my name as a donor. E. W. an- 
swered all purposes; and as to its being a 
penance, I never did any penance in my life, 
nor very likely ever will.” 
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“Oh! Miss Wyndham, you evangelicals 
are so hot—a simple dissyllable raises your 
feathers in a moment.” 

“You mean as regards penance ? ” 

“Yes; now pray listen to me while I de- 
fine the thing. Had you no other means at 
command to raise a certain sum of money 
for some godly scheme, and you were aware 
that you could possess it by dispensing with 
some favorite article of dress, would you not 
consider it very meritorious to do so? We 
shall suppose those pretty knots of riband of 
varied hues, worn by yonng ladies at the 
throat in front of their dresses—you would 
regret them, I am sure.” 

“First, 1 do not think any person is en- 
titled to any style of dress which leaves them 
nothing to give away; but, as that does not 
answer your question, I shall leave it for the 
present. I do not consider not wearing a 
neck-riband, because you particularly liked 
it, as doing a meritorious deed, because there 
is nothing wrong in wearing such a thing. 
Besides, one must keep in mind that all we 
do is not of any favor in God’s sight; that 
all are such_———” 

“Oh, I see, Miss Wygdham, you have 
been brought up to the regular evangelical 
phrases. I ‘never knew any one of them 
who could rightly define their faith; they 
have a few general phrases, which they are 
instructed how to bring forward with good 
effect, when the spirit of the thing waneth.” 

Margaret thought his last speech very 
rude, so she turned a little, and without an- 
swering him, began a conversation with Mrs. 
Holmdon, who was sitting almost at her 
other side. 

“What would you say, Mrs. Holmdon, 
with regard to giving? Do you consider it 
in the light of a penance, or of a grateful 
offering ? ” 

“My dear, I consider it only as very small 
evidence of our faith. I think, ‘if ye love 
me, ye keep my commandments,’ and surely 
giving was one of them ?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, musingly. Her 
thoughts were wandering a little, and she 
had asked the question almost mechanically. 

“Did you ever,” said the blind lady, “read 
& book bearing very much on that subject, 
by a Mr. Arthur, formerly a missionary in 
India? It is called the ‘Successful Mer- 
chant :’ a memoir of a British merchant.” 
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“Mrs, Holmdon,” said Mr. Cooper, “ are 
you aware that the book you recommend to 
Miss Wyndham is from the pen of a dissen- 
ter?” 

“T know it well,” said Margaret; “it does 
honor to his head and heart. It is a valua- 
ble work ; and had you seen its circulation, 
as I have, among a mercantile community, 
you would say so too.” 

“TJ can imagine so; it is the most truthful 
memoir I have ever met, for it is not var- 
nished, at least apparently so. Do you re 
member the plain straightforward letters?” — 

“ But, Mrs. Wyndham, he is a Methodist. 
Surely Dr. Wyndham would not approve of 
Miss Wyndham’s perusal of such a book?” 

“ He would indeed; highly too.” 

The reverend gentleman was struck dumb, 
and took the @pportunity of the ladies being 
engaged by mutual remarks, to turn and 
converse with some others a little farther off. 
Mrs. Holmdon and Margaret sat chatting for 
some time, in a pleasant cheerful vein, more 
than once laughing heartily at the effect their 
very unorthodox opinions had had on Mr. 
Cooper, and congratulating themselves and 
each other, that their library was not con- 
fined to the productions of what is called 
“good churchmen.” Good as they may be 
in one respect, they, with very few exceptions 
make bad authors for simple-minded women. 

About half-an-hour elapsed, and the han- 
dle of the door was turned rapidly, to admit 
some one who was certainly very late. There 
was no servant announcing first, but every 
eye in sight of the door looked towards it, 
and every tongue in connection with the eyes 
exclaimed, in a breath, “ General Duckett; ” 
and a tall, military-looking man advanced, 
directing his course to the head of the room, 
where Mrs. Jones, who was in earnest con- 
versation with Mrs. Wyndham, rose to meet 
him. 

“ Mrs. Jones, I claim the privilege of an 
old friend, to come to your house without an 
invitation, though I believe——” 

“Oh! General,” said Mrs. Jones, squeez- 
ing her hands tightly together, to produce an 
appearance of calmness, in order to lead peo- 
ple to suppose that the General was in the 
habit of dropping in in a friendly way, and 
she did not wish it to be seen how very elated 
she was at so unexpected an occurrence, 
“Oh! General, you know how very welcome 
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you always are, and indeed the girls called 
the other day at your house, to inquire if 
there was any use in writing a note.” 

“« My servants told me so; and you see I 
have anticipated your invitation by appearing 
in person, and also (turning to Matilda, who 
advanced eagerly) to thank my fair young 
friends for the trouble they took on my ac- 
count.” 

“ Oh,” said Matilda, “we never heard you 
were home.” 

“You could scarcely,” he said, “for I am 
about an hour out of the carriage and you 
see I have lost no time. I really could not 
resist the temptation ;” and he bowed and 
smiled with such irresistible good humor, 
that Matilda was quite charmed, and passed 
rapidly through her mind a debate as to the 
respective merits of Sir Stephén and General 
Ducket, thinking that, after all, though the 
latter was much older, he was far pleasanter, 
and had the most money. 

In the meantime Mrs. Jones was saying to 
herself, “ What a fortunate circumstance! I 
wonder what Mrs. Wyndham thinks ?—drop- 
ping in so intimate-looking, and he is so 
pleasant to-night, not at all in one of his 
stately humors. I wonder if I should intro- 
duce them. He certainly is their principal 
parishioner.” 

But all doubt was speedily put to flight, by 
his politely disengaging himself from Matil- 
da’s attentions, turning round to where Mrs. 
Wyndham sat, and shaking her warmly by 
the hand. It was the greeting of old friends, 
none could mistake it—mutual inquiries, and 
then the question, “My daughters?” with 
Mrs. Wyndham’s light laugh, and the an- 
swer, “They are both here; there is Marga- 
ret.” ‘Daughters! why, had the General 
come back insane ?” Many listeners thought 
80, for he strode across into the anteroom, 
where Margaret was in view, and siezed ve- 
hemently both her hands. 

“My dear child, how very ‘well you are 
looking.” 

“ And feeling too.” 

“Was I not a true prophet of what the 
air here would do for you? Frances also? ” 

“Very wells you cannot see her from 
here.” 

“In that case, then, I shall go and speak 
to her, and return for a chat with you, ex- 
cept you will accompany me to where she is.” 

“No, I thank you,” said Margaret, think- 
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ing she had been made quite prominent 
enough already by his impetuous manner of 
meeting her. “You will find me here on 
your return.” 

“ Au revoir,” he said, gaily, and turned 
away. 

Frances was talking to Sir Stephen Norris, 
and had seen his entrée, and the sensation 
caused thereby; and though too far off to 
hear his voice, when he spoke to Mrs. and 
Miss Jones, the bright twinkle of his little 
grey eye, which she very well knew, showed 
him bent on some mischief. He shook hands 
with her, with Sir Stephen, and one or two 
unavoidable cases in their vicinity. Dr. 
Wyndham was between two ladies, firmly 
wedged in, and they were boring him, with 
some lengthy remarks as to the boring of 
some font, and certainly the font must have 
been a mild case compared to his. He 
looked regularly victimised, being only able 
to extend one arm, and with the hand be- 
longing to it meet that of General Duckett, 
as he passed along the room. 

“ Frances,” said the latter gentleman, “I 
have just arrived this evening from my travels, 
I was in Ousely last Sunday morning ; that 
is to say, I went to Church at All Saints. I 
sat in a little pew near your old one; and 
now what am I to receive in return for the 
news I bring?” 

“There is no hurry,” said she, blushing not 
a little. “Take until to-morrow to consider 
your terms, and let me have the information 
then.” 

“T am greatly afraid, if I agree to that 
arrangement, you are not likely to hear much 
for a few weeks more ; for I expect to be far 
on the way to London to-morrow. Will you 
have it now? or will you wait until we all 
return—a month, probably, or six weeks 
hence?” And he watched her puzzled face 
maliciously. 

“T do not want to hear anything,” said 
Frances. “ You can tell me nothing that I 
cannot hear quite as well through that ad- 
mirable system originated and organised by 
Rowland Hill. My thanks are due to him, 
and not to you, General Duckett.” 

“And what if I should be enlisted under 
the banners of that worthy man, and be the 
conveyance of half-a-dozen sheets of foolscap 
at the least,and a brown paper parcel. How 
will you arrange satisfactorily to get posses 
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“ Why,” said Frances, “ if the intelligence 
be all on paper, I am not afraid of anything 


you can say; you really assume rather more’ 


knowledge than the case warrants. Speak 
boldly, if you please to do so; I don’t mind 
anything you ever say.” 

«Do you not indeed ?” said he, glancing 
at Sir Stephen, as 1 f to intimate he was with- 
in hearing. ‘ Well, I went, as I told you, to 
All Saints’ Church, and there I read the re- 
sponses out of a little prayer-book with a 
silver clasp, which I stole out of a bed of 
rose leaves in a certain drawing-room. And 
after I said my last ‘Amen,’ I went back to 
that drawing-room—it is in Clare Street. I 
do not remember replacing the prayer-book.” 
(Frances winced.) “And then I took some 
bread-and-butter, and then we talked (had 
you been there only to hear!) for the space 
of three hours ; and we walked, and of course 
talked, for two more; and now, as that is a 
general account merely, I shall try a particu- 
lar one——” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Frances, inter- 
rupting him. “ Papa is released, and is 
signing to you to take a seat beside him; 
you had better do so,I think. I know he 
wants to see you.” 

“T am sorry he does, for I am at present 
engaged. I am busy, Franklin,” he called 
across ; “ I will be your way in about half-an- 
hour. Sir Stephen, don’t go away, I beg, for 
I want you to mollify this young lady for me ; 
lam off for a chat with her sister.” 

“ Anything else?” said Sir Stephen, quietly. 

“What do you mean, sir? This young 
lady has infected you with a little of her im- 
pertinence. I will tell you a secret, for I 
know you are as safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land. But “ tell it not in Gath.” My object 
incoming home this time was to see my old 
friends ; on my arrival, I was preparing to 
spend an evening with them, when I was told 
of the festivity here; also, that the young 
ladies had been to my house with a note, 
which, however, they took away again. I 
made a rapid toilet, and am here, as you see. 
What are you staring at now?” 

“I am petrified at your assurance. I do 
not know how you acquired it. Had it been 
my case now, I do not know what I could 
have said. The bold face with which you 
told our hostess you could not resist the 
temptation ? ” 

“Perfectly true, every word of it. Mrs. 
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Jones did not ask me what the temptation 
was, and would you have had me volunteer 
the information that I came to see my little 
girls, this you understand being one. You 
would have gone up and said some polite 
speech, with parentheses explaining the true 
state of the case, till you would have set 
every flower in Miss Ann’s hair quivering 
with wrathful indignation.” 

“T had not known that you and Dr. Wynd- 
ham’s family were such old friends.” 

“ Why, I mended Miss Frances’ first doll 
for her; did I not, Fan?” 

“T do not intend to speak to you, General 
Duckett, for many a day. You are very dis- 
agreeable to-night, and I wish you would go 
and annoy Margaret for a little, and leave 
me to my own resources; she has far more 
of the Job in her composition than I-have.” 

“Oh! I see; the parcel and the letter.” 

No answer from Frances. 

“ Well, let us make peace; we cannot kiss 
like naughty children’s reconciliations, for the 
people would raise such a hubbub. But I 
will tell you the best way to make it even. 
You will give in to my side of the argument 
on last New-year’s night, about the Georgium 
Sidus, and I will give into your hands the 
parcel and letter.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“Very well. Now mark this, Sir Stephen. 
I nevey miss an opportunity of making a 
woman submit to me, even in a trifle. This 
young lady held out for six months, and be- 
hold! she yields to-night. As a reward for 
her submission, I shall do myself the honor 
of stating, Miss Frances, that I sent it to 
your house before I left home to-night, with 
directions for your Phillis to place it on your 
dressing-table, that it might greet your eyes 
on your arrival at home. That is capital,” 
said he, laughing. “ I must goand tell Mar- 
garet of my victory.” 

“One moment, if you please. I made a 
full and true confession of my mistake before 
six creditable witnessess three months ago, 
as my sister will tell you. So your victory 
ranks about as high as mine. And another 
thing, I was not convinced by anything you 
said. My cousin’s remarks had both reason 
and method in them; I gave in to his clear 
statement.” 

“ Your cousin has another clear statement 
to make,” said her tormentor ; “ but I imagine 
some of your family will be more difficult to 
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convince than you were on the other occa- 
sion. I am afraid my friend the doctor does 
not fully appreciate his ‘ reason and method.’” 

He turned away, and Frances felt very 
glad to be enabled to turn her conversation 
also. It had taken aturn by no means 
agreeable in such a public place; and Sir 
Stephen, who saw the annoyance in the in- 
creasing shadow of her bright eyes, good- 
naturedly exerted himself to give her thoughts 
a new direction: Either he succeeded pretty 
well, or the thought of the fairy talisman 
peeping into her looking-glass at home acted 
as acharm, for in five minutes she was as 
sunny as ever. 

“Now, Margaret,” said General Duckett,” 
“open confession is good for the soul; in 
other; words, tell me, have you fixed with 
whom here you will deposit your heart ? ” 

“No indeed,” she said, laughing ; “ heart- 
whole still; Iam faithful to you. Now, you 
need not look so dejected upon it; I am not 
five-and-thirty yet, so you have a good many 
years still before you will be obliged to take 
pity on me.” 

“What has my old friend Sir Stephen been 
about? Do you not like him?” 

“A little; I scarcely know him; and he is 
decidedly not a pushing person. Another 
thing: I question if the Landeris ladies 
would approve of my setting my cap at their 
head boy, and possession being nine points 
of the law; I shall not dispute the tenth. I 
will continue in a state of peaceful celibacy, 
rather than peril life and limb in such an at- 
tempt.” 

“But you are not so absurd as to fancy 
that he has any leaning to such a tyibe of 
Huns as those around us ?” 

“Why not? His brother has; and why 
may not he?” 

“ Not at all,” he shook his head; “ he has 
lived among these people, and studied them, 
for ten or twelve years. Depend upon it, 
none of them are got by heart.” 

“ A younger generation ?” 

“ He will never have anything to say to 
one of them. I could not reconcile that to 
my mind. The idea of Lady Norris being 
any one of the present roomful (with the 
usual exception, of course), is a disgusting, 
revolting idea. Faugh!” 

“ Speaking mildly.” 

“ Yes, speaking mildly, indeed. Now look 
at those fat Whittlefields. How awful to 
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contemplate and think, if you pounded the 
whole seven in a mortar, and took the good 
points of each, you would not make a Chris. 
tian helpmate for any man.” 

“If they are nothing else, I affirm they 
are good Christians.” 

“ Because they have not smartness enough 
to be anything else. They have been trained 
up in the way they should go, and if their 
lives depended on it, they could not go out 
of it. I declare, I should die of ennui ina 
week, if I were married to one of them.” 

“Wouldn’t they make good step-mothers ?” 

“Yes, if they could select step-children fac. 
similes of themselves. But can it be possible! 
Oh!” (with a groan) “I am afraid it is. Selina 
is going to play. Fates defend us! and Han- 
nah too !” 

“ Come, girls,” Mr. Whittlefield was saying, 
in an encouraging way, “ give us your best, 
and we'll be satisfied ; we’ll not be too seyere. 
There is a pedal a-piece for you. Give us the 
‘Drum Waltz ;’ one, two,.three. Hannah is 
not high enough. Mr. Smith, would you be 
so good as to give my daughter a music-book? 
Thank you, All right; away we go.” 

_ And the red faces grew redder, and they 
looked at each other for encouragement ; and 
Selina whispered, “Are you ready?” and 
Hannah replied, “ Yes; are you?” to which 
Selina replied with her first chord ; and Han- 
nah, shocked to find Selina so far ahead of her, 
endeavored to make up for lost time, which 
she did so well, that she not only overtook 
her, but shot far in advance, causing Selina to 
cry, “ Wait, wait!” which Hannah did. But 
Selina, in her confusion, omitted the bar en- 
tirely where Hannah was intended to strike 
in. After some progression of bass solo, 
seeing no hope of anything better, she left 
Selina and the conpany to the enjoyment of 
the first part, and struck boldly into the sec- 
ond. Selina labored on, and counted her 
time with most exemplary exactness, while 
Hannah, seeing matters were not as they 
should be, hoped they would right themselves 
in time. But, as Hannah never was “in 
time,” it may account for their not doing 80. 
For certain it is, though she scrambled as fast 
as she was able to the foot of the last of her 
leaves, Selina was only then at the top of hers, 
and when Hannah “ laid down her arms,” the 
audience were treated to another bass solo, 
though of greater length, by the plodding 
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its due, and did not, like the naughty man 
and woman in the Bible, keep a little back for 
her own use on a future occasion. 

Now, Mrs. Whittlefield knew nothing what- 
ever of music. She did not know “ Jenny 
Jones ” from “ God save the Queen ;” she had 
her daughters taught, as a matter of course 
—just much in the way she would have left 
their measure for a pair of shoes. Both, she 
thought, indispensable for company, and she 
was quite satisfied with her daughters’ per- 
formance. -But their father, who had a sort 
of idea about a few old tunes, was quite de- 
lighted, and patted their necks, redder than 
ever after such unwonted exercise, and handed 
them to seats, saying, “Thank you—thank 
you, my dears! I am sure we are all very 
much obliged to you. Perhaps, Miss Smith, 
you would favor us ?” 

“Oh, with pleasure! What will you have ? 
A song ?” 

“Thank you; exactly what I was wishing 
for.” 

“T really, though, must ask Sam to accom- 
pany me; I get so foolishly nervous when I 
attempt doing it for myself.” 

“Perhaps you could persuade him to join 
you.” 

“J will try what I can do for you.” 

So she retired out of hearing with Sam, to 
supply him with the part he was intended to 
enact; and this done, he led her to the piano, 
and seated himself. 

“ Heaven defend us !” said the General sotto 
voce to Margaret ; “are Sam and his sister 
going to sing ? ~Why, this is a new dodge to 
me indeed.” ' 

Sam cleared his throat, and Leanora gave 
one or two affected little “hems,” while he 
played his prelude, and all my musical read- 
ers will feel their ears tingle with tantalisa- 
tion, when they hear what a treat they 
missed :-— : 

“My pretty page, look out afar, 

And tell A Le you see.” 
Words fail to convey an impression of the 
way in which this charming little ballad was 
given; at any rate, it is doing it no injustice 
to say, “it was powerfully done.” The ac- 
companiment alone was, as the critics say, “a 
tich treat ;” it was entirely, every note (as 
Leanora afterwards assured Frances Wynd- 
ham,) original; and I must say that, if the 
trash of hands could be considered at all 
equivalent to the “clash of arms,” supposed 
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to be alluded to at the “rumbling of the war,” 
full justice was done to all parts. 

Poor General Duckett—he was to be pitied. 
Meeting the Smiths in company always de- 
pressed his organ of veneration; and whilst 
the song was being sung, he concealed him- 
self behind Margaret’s chair. There he aban- 
doned himself to a hearty peal of laughter, 
trusting to the noisy accompaniment to drown 
his voice; while Margaret cried out at inter- 
vals, “Oh shame !” “General Duckett, you 
are acting disgracefully !” “Once for all, Pll 
leave my seat; you shall not disgrace me the 
way you are doing !”. “ Oh, do be quiet! they 
are almost at the end.” ‘General Duckett, 
if you have no regard for public opinion as to 
your own conduct, pray have some for the 
probable strictures on mine.” 

The last appeal had some effect, for he 
raised his head, though with difficulty, and 
stared hard at a very melancholy-looking old 
lady sitting opposite ; who, in consequence of 
being very deaf, heard little or nothing of 
what was going on. This device seemed to 
be resorted to in the hope that her grave face 
would affect his laughing one, and convey a 
sufficient amount of decorum to allow of his 
facing the company, when their attention 
would be released by the cessation of the song. 

“ Miss Wyndham, do you play ?” 

“Miss Jones,” vociferated the General, 
glad to relieve himself by a volley of words 
—“ Miss Jones, I had the honor of standing 
at the font at Miss Wyndham’s baptism, rep- 
resentative of orfe of her sponsors, and, as 
she has never seen fit formally to dismiss me 
from my self-imposed office, I think I am but 
adhering to the rubric in not considering her 
yet come to years of discretion. And I ac- 
cordingly make it a matter of conscience al- 
ways to promise and vow as many things in 
her name as possible ; so you must re-consider 
your question, and put it in an improved form 


.| to me.” 


Miss Jones looked puzzled. She was not 
quite sure whether the General was humbug- 
ging her or not, but Margaret answered, qui- 
etly, “I do play, Miss Jones, a little.” 

“ This,” said her elderly friend, “is what I 
call extreme of insubordination.” Margaret, in 
reply to a request of her hostess, was rising. 
“ Margaret, sit down until you have my per- 
mission to go. Ah, she’s gone!» This will — 
never do. A votre service,” he said, as he 
gave Margaret his arm. “Now, hear me—” 
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“ Norma,” broke in Margaret. 

“No,” he said; “ be attentive to what I am 
about to say. I must go home when you have 
given asong. I have two hours’ work before 
I go to bed, and I start (D. V.) early. So let 
me have the prayer from ‘ Mose in Egitto’ 
before I go. It is so long since I heard it, it 
will be like old times to hear old Rossini in 
his beauty again.” 

“T do not think, godfather, that would an- 
swer for such an audience. All very well for 
one to enjoy it quietly in the old drawing- 
room at . 

“Pooh, my dear, I beg you won’t talk in 
such a way to me.~ I am determined to have 
it; and if you think ‘Old Joe’ would suit 
them better, you can sing it for them when I 
am gone.” 

She sat down, he standing beside her. All the 
mothers in the room turned to watch and listen 
to a daughter; all the young ladies ready for 
criticism, and the gentlemen hunting up super- 


latives to bring in at the close. How clear, and.|' 


yet how mellow—how soft, and yet how thrile 
lingly, her voice rose and fell; the master- 
thoughts were given by a finger gliding on in 
wondrous unison with the voice, that “the 
boldest held his breath for a time,” spell- 


bound—I know no other word—partly be- 
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cause the singing was really good, and partly 
because it was so unexpected. She had never 
said, “I only play Beethoven ;” or, “Don't 
you adore Mendelssohn ?” or, “Pray, what 
school have you studied in?” as the Miss 
Beckfords did. Nor did she talk incessantly 
of “ my master,” as Miss Jane Simpson did, 
as if he was no one else’s master. She had 
never been heard to say, as Sarah Burleigh 
often did, “I hope no one will ask me to play 
to-night, there are so many good players in 
the room ”—a sorry cover-dish for a vanity- 
pie; or again, “I shall not be able to sing if 
I am asked to-night, for I feel a hoarseness 
coming on ”—a gentle hint to be asked at 
once, before it came. I would scorn the 
Wyndhams, as I do all girls guilty of such 
egotistical trickery, and always try if possible 
to disappoint them, if they were guilty of such 
a thing ; but thank Heaven, and the father 
and mother who brought them up, they were 
above it. Shortly after, General Duckett 
slipped home, and the evening lagged on 
wearily enough. Not a few were glad to lay 
their heads on their pillows, it had been such 
a dull evening to some; and one and all 
looked forward to comparing notes the next 
day on what had passed, as the pleasantest 
part of it all. 


CHAPTER VII.—IN WHICH “TO-MORROW” BECOMES “ TO-DAY.” 


“The whole town was full of it. That isa 
charm in a little town, every body is so sympa- 
pathetically full of the same events. . . . And 
indeed, I had little idea at the time how such 
sayings and doings were the seeds of such great 
events in Dunscombe.”—Mr. Harrison’s 
‘“- CONFESSIONS.” 


“A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready-made.”— 
Byron. 


IF you wished to give a party with very 
great éclat, and had your own choice of a 
locale, take my advice, and choose a country- 
town. Weigh carefully all the advantages 
you have in acity—of numbers, cunfectioners, 
and musicians—against those in a small place 
such as this book attempts to portray. In 
the larger town, you bring together, after in- 
finite trouble, vexation, mortification, and dis- 
appointment, your acquaintances. Perhaps, 
though, the very persons you most wished for 
are pre-engaged, or send youa very lame 
apology. Others come, however, and you do 
your utmost to make the night pass off pleas- 
antly and successfully; and what is the 
result? Some who came go away, and style 





the whole “a vast bore.” They went because 
they could not help it: Mrs. Fitzandrews is 
such a touchy person. Frightfully slow the 
whole affair, but had nothing better in hands 
for that evening. A few criticise the supper; 
others throw off all recollection even of the 
dresses when they put off their own: and 
others turn to another soirée dansante, held 
elsewhere the succeeding night, whose bril- 
liancy tenfold eclipses yours. 

But, on the other hand, look at a country 
neighborhood. No sooner are your plans 
matured than they take wings, and, like the 
cricket, have a chirp on every hearth ; so that 
it would be a bold spirit, could even such be 
found, who would arrange a party on the 
same day, thereby leaving all the eligible 
beauxs at your beckon, and all the playing 
ladies without a shadow of an apology. 

Then the interest, as I said. in the last 
chapter, which every one takes in your ar 
rangements. Why, your entire credit is at 
stake for the success. 

Again, if you are merely a guest, think 
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what an advantage it is to know the tactics 
of all the groups as they enter. Every body 
has advised about every body else’s dress, and 
everybody is curious to see everybody in the 
dress aforesaid. You wonder if Mr. A. will 
dance more with Miss B., or with Miss C.; 
if with Miss C., you have knowledge enough 
of Miss B.’’ mamma to know exactly what 
she will think and say on the subject. You 
know Miss P. is saying, in an audible voice, 
“that she disapproves of cards, novel-read- 
ing, and dancing,” in order to attract that 
lanky curate, who is within hearing. 

You know exactly what things are best worth 
paying attention to, with regard to what will 
be the leading feature in the next day’s gos- 
sip. For know, unsophisticated reader, that 
in Landeris this was considered by far the 
most amusing part of the entertainment; 
and wo to the absent or strangers, when a 
knot of these domestic politicians met for 
“the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

Now Mrs. Selwyn, of all the towns-people, 
had been the only absent person on the pre- 
vious evening, and it was but kind and friendly 
that a few friends should run in, to give her 
the earliest intimation of the success of Miss 
Jones’ undertaking. This lady was not 
present herself: she would not have consid- 
ered it dignified to have trumpeted her own 
fame. But Mrs. Simpson was there; and 
Mrs. Burleigh, notwithstanding she had half- 
a-mile to come, was there; and Miss Cooper, 
who had spent the night at Mrs. Rolleston’s 
was there; and Miss Smith was there; and 
Dr. Price was there; and Mr. King who had 
come over from Wickham, Mr. Cooper’s par- 
ish, for the purpose of driving Miss Cooper 
home, was there; and Mr. Cooper who sel- 
dom went to the widow’s now, was not there: 
but he was the only missing member of all 
these families we have named. 

Certainly “ We are among friends,” Mrs. 
Burleigh’s opening remark, had been the 
“Open sesame” to some of the most severe 
speeches that it ever was the lot of any circle 
of people to make. 

* * 2 e * 

“Girls,” said Dr. Wyndham, as they sat at 
breakfast, “‘ you must either send ¢o the post- 
office for your letters, or go yourselves. I 
have some business at the Registrar’s Office 
at Plimton, and I must start early.” 

“Very well, papa, we will see to it.’ Fran- 
ces stood in a window, very irresolute, for 
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some minutes; internally, a contest waged 
between inclination and duty. One kept 
rising every moment, and beating the other 
down, which rose as quickly to the surface, 
now in turn the victor. At last duty con- 
quered, by the help of her two little sisters, 
who entered the room, as she debated on the 
right and wrong. “ Are your lessons ready, 
children?” She half-hoped they would say 
“No; ” it would be a little respite. 

“O yes,” they said eagerly. Her heart 
sunk, But they added immediately, “ Mar- 
garet said you had something to do, and she 
is going to teach us this morning, in the din- 
ing-room ; we have cleared the writing-table 
in your room for you.” 

“Thank you, dears,” she said; adding in- 
wardly, “and Margaret also.” 

An hour or two elapsed, and Margaret en- 
tered their room, with two boquets of flowers 
in her hand, carefully tied up. 

“ Ready, Frances ?” 

“ How kind of you, Margaret, to take the 
children; I was so reluctant to ¢all them. 
I felt as if Ihad not an idea to devote to 
them.” 

“Of course not; I did not expect you 
would. But do you really wish to walk this 
morning ? ” 

“TI do; I want to talk with you. But 
what do you intend doing with the flowers ? ” 

“One is for Mrs. Selwyn; she seemed so 
pleased with those we gave her the other day. 
I could not help thinking of her last night. 
Every one we know here was present, and 
she must have been sitting all alone in her 
little parlor. I think of myself often as an 
old maid in some such cottage, and you 
and Edward as civil as you are capable 
of being to a cranky old woman.” 

“ My dear Margaret, there is no such pic- 
ture in my whole collection. _ The conception 
is so very imperfect, I would not admit it for 
one moment. But the other boquet? ” 

“Miss Holmdon asked me last night for 
some. See! all her grandmother’s favorites 
are there.” 

“Do you not think it was an odd request, 
as you are, you may say, almost a stranger vo 
her ?” 

“No; I liked her for it, and I told her so; 
she did it so naturally, and spoke so pleas- 
ingly. I do not think she wished her grand- 
mother to hear her, for she lowered her voice 
almost to a whisper when she asked me.” 
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“Sir Stephen Norris is to me rather like 
an admirer of hers. He asked me last night 
4f I did not think she had a very pretty face ; 
and when I agreed with him in thinking it 
such an attractive one, he looked quite 
alarmed at having said so much, and launched 
forth into breathless praise of all the plain 
people in the room.” 

“He need not be afraid of us turning tell- 
tales. I dislike very much that practice of 
trumpeting to all comers every little symptom 
of passing admiration one sees in society—it 
is very indelicate. Sir Stephen heard her 
make the request last night, and he said, in a 
rather reproachful tone, ‘ Miss Holmdon, you 
are passing me by for a recent acquaintance. 
I do not of course intend any disrespect to 
Miss Wyndham, but a few flowers are the 
only return Ican make for much you have 
given me.’—‘ I am not aware you are in my 
debt, Sir Stephen,’ said she in a proud voice ; 
‘and as to passing by old friends, why, the 
thing is done every day.’—Sir Stephen looked 
stunned, but at last said, in a forced way, 
‘ Yes, you have given me a, great deal of good 
advice, which——’ ‘ Was not taken,’ she said, 
interrupting him, ‘so all is even.’ I do not 
think people ever quarrel in that sort of way, 
without a mutual understanding at some time 
previous.” 

What was General Duckett telling papa 
over in that window so long?” 

“Of the letter he brought for you, and 
some of the contents.” 

“As much, I suppose, as had been told 
him. But I am sorry, Edward placed such 

~confidence in him; he is a traitor to our 
cause, I know.” 

“You are wronging him, Frances; he had 
given a promise to repeat Edward’s argu- 
ments verbatim. I know he did so.” 

“Yes; and when asked his own opinion 
afterwards, gave it against us. I know his 
way of old.” 

“Be reasonable now, Frances. He has 
always been accustomed to have plenty 6f 
money ; he has a different idea of its relative 
value from what we would have, and a rise in 
an income of fifty pounds a-year seems to 
him but a feather’s weight. And when papa 
said, to tell him candidly, were his own child’s 
prospects in debate, would he consent? he 
was forced to say ‘No,’ adding—‘but no 
child of mine has contentment or sweetness 
enough to put up with a lodging and a draw- 
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ing-room two feet by one larger than the one 
in Clare Street. There lies the difference,’ 
To this, he told me, papa shook his head, and 
poor Edward’s fate was sealed.” 

“ And mamma ?” 

“Did not know anything of it until we 
came home. As Iwas going upstairs, papa 
followed me, and said, ‘If Frances tells you 
of her letter, you had better come down and 
talk to your mother about it.’ I did so, and 
they desired me to tell you the result of the 
conference; but, as you were asleep when I 
came up, I had to postpone it until this 
morning.” 

“T only pretended to sleep. I was not i 
mood to talk; the long debate down-stairs 
foreboded opposition to me, and I knew, if 
the decision was good, you would hare 
awaked me to communicate it ; and now I am 
determined, as my friends will not allow me 
my own way in one thing, I will take it in 
another ; and from this day forward, I shall 
lose no opportunity of flirting with every 
gentleman I meet, until mamma’s hair will 
stand on end with horror and indignation.” 

“ Frances, are you mad ?” 

“Far from it, except with indignation at 
old Duckett.” 

“You will not do him justice,I see; you 
do not know your best friends. I will tell 
you what he told to me, though not to papa. 
He went to Ousely for the sole purpose of 
having an interview with the heads of the 
firm, to whom he had introductory letters, to 
persuade them to release Edward from the five 
years’ engagement, and thus enable him to 
accept a more lucrative one. To which they 
replied, ‘They were too well aware of the 
value of Mr. Celbridge as a foreign corres 
pondent, to allow of parting with him at all 
under the time he had bound himself’ It 
was then the addition to his salary, though 4 
small one, was made; it was the only conces 
sion they would make. So you see what 4 
blameable person ‘Old Duckett,’ as you 
please to call him, is; and as to papa and 
mamma, they are as sorry as can be for your 
disappointment. Don’t you see it in their 
faces when they address you? and papa, in 
a fit of absence of mind, helped you four 
times to butter during breakfast. How affec- 
tionately he watched your face as you came 
into the room, to see how you bore it, and 
they had asked me so many questions before- 
hand :—‘ How you looked.’ ‘What you had 
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said.’ ‘Did I think you would be able to 
take any breakfast?’ &c. &e. Do you not 
see this long ride to Plimton is only a ruse to 
get away from you, and have an opportunity 
of schooling himself to do what he knew to 
be best for you? Mamma cried, and said it 
reminded her of the life of hope deferred she 
led when engaged to papa; and she might, 
for all I know to the contrary, have been cry- 
ing until morning; but papa cheered her up, 
by reminding her how happily all had ended, 
and how comfortable we all were together 
now, and how we enjoyed our prosperity after 
those probationary years. Indeed, Frances, 
you are most ungrateful. Here you are mur- 
muring and repining, and abusing your best 
friends, who have been doing their utmost to 
compass your happiness, &c. &c.” 

And Margaret bestowed on her refractory 
sister so sound a homily, that by the time 
they had reached the post-office, Miss Frances 
was as docile and tractable a- young lady as 
was ever met. The daily mail-had not yet 
arived, so they decided to walk on and 
leave the flowers with Miss Holmdon, return- 
ing in time to receive whatever portion of the 
contents of the mail-bag might fall to their 
share. 

They were shown into the library, where 
sat the old lady, with her embossed Bible on 
her knees, reading to herself. She rose on 
hearing their voices, and gave them a warm 
greeting, adding many grateful words for the 
fragrant nosegay. Presently, Annette, not 
knowing of their arrival, ran in to ask advice 
from her grandmother as to some household 
duty she was performing. Margaret could 
not wonder at Sir Stephen’s admiration ; she 
looked the picture of some fresh little rose- 
bud, so bright and smiling, so neat and lady- 
like, with smooth glossy hair, and clean cam- 
bric morning-dress ; throat and wrists encom- 
passed with what Mr. Cooper styled “her 
Puritan bands,” plain stitched linen, which 
might in some people have given them a 
“formal” look, but not to pretty Annette 
Holmdon, who was nature itself in her sunni- 
est mood. 

“ Flowers, my dear, the Miss Wyndhams 
brought us.” 

“Thank you both very much.” Annette 
looked as well as spoke her thanks. 

“We have been trying to make an apology 
for such an early call,” said Frances; “ but 
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Margaret had cut the flowers, and she seemed 
determined they should not suffer by being 
exposed to the rays of the sun, as it grew 
hotter, for she started at once with them.” 

“Do not think it is at all too early; but 
grandmamma was tired after last night’s dis- 
sipation, and we were very late at breakfast. 
Do not look shocked at my apron, I forgot I 
had it still on;” and, taking off her house- 
keeping garment, she folded it up, and went 
on. “I had a presentiment all morning I 
should receive a bouquet of flowers from 
some good soul, and I had two vases of fresh 
water left on that table ready to put them in 
at once;” and drawing them towards her, 
with a laugh directed to Margaret, she com- 
menced the arrangement of the flowers. 

“ Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Holmdon, “I 
think it a very curious circumstance that you 
should get a bunch of flowers on the very 
day and hour you expected you should—a 
most extraordinary incident.” 

“Not at all, grandmamma; I do not think 
it all strange, when we have so many kind 
friends, who are always thinking of how they 
will please us; we are always receiving kind- 
ness without intermission. Smell that wall- 
flower.” 

“But, my dear, that Miss Wyndham 
should have thought of us! Now, if it had 
been Sir Stephen, who is so kind as to bring 
us them very often, I would not wonder.” 

Annette looked uneasily at her visitors, 
and said, slowly, lowering her voice as she 
spoke, “ A fortnight ago his last were quite 
withered.” Then suddenly resuming her 
usual manner, said, quickly, “ Were you late 
home last night ?” 

Frances replied, but Margaret was thinking 
of some fine hothouse flowers Sir Stephen 
had ridden over with to them but a few days 
before, but being obliged to take a part in the 
conversation going forwartl, she forgot the 
whole circumstance, until some months after- 
wards another train of events recalled all 
that had passed this morning; and she won- 
dered how short-sighted she had then been. 

* * * 


* * 


“So they speak French well?” said Mrs. 
Simpson, alluding, as may be gi ‘ssed, to the 
Wyndhams. 

No answer from any one. 

“Keep no man-servant in the house, I 
hear ?” was heard from Mrs. Burleigh. 
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“Dooced good fweet,” said little Sam 
Smith, who was always thinking more or less 
of his own two. 

“ Very proud,” said Sarah Burleigh. 

“ Disagreeable,” said Miss Smith. 

“ Flirt awfully. Don’t you think so?” re- 
plied the young lady addressed, finding her 
neighbor likely to agree with her in the swm- 
mum bonum. 

“Perhaps I did not see that eldest one 
with the General!” 

“Yes; and the other with Sir Stephen. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw 
him take her down to supper. And he was 
intended for mamma; Mrs. Jones told us so. 
Of course, that Frances made him do it.” 

“ Scandalous.” 

“ Scandalous, indeed.” 

“T will tell you something I heard; but 
don’t tell I told it, for people are always 
blaming me, you know. Well, after Sam 
and Ihad sung, I was sitting beside the 
second one, and the General came across, 
and said something to her, I did not hear 
what. But she said, ‘How is she now?’ 
and both looked towards the eldest one, who 
was talking to Miss Cooper, and he said, 
* She is better now, but she never was nearer 
having a fit in her life. I thought she would 
have fallen on the floor ;’ and the girl said, 
‘Hush! hush!’ Depend upon it, she is sub- 
ject to fits. Wouldn’t it have been a scene 
if she had taken onein the room? I suppose 
excitement of any kind brings them on.” 

“How awful!” said Miss Burleigh. “I 
wonder if Sir Stephen knows! Of course 
they are in the family. He ought to be told. 
But who would do it?” 

“T cannot tell; but I wish for his own 
sake he knew it.” 
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“ Poor man!” 

“ Poor creature!” 

Both these young ladies had their eyes of 
futurity on Prenderley, and felt much ag- 
grieved at the supposed tactics of the new 
arrivals, 

In a few minutes, Miss Leanora’s secret 
had crept round the room, and just when all 
the recipients were full in the expression of 
their horror, the innocent causes entered the 
room, for the purpose of presenting a few 
flowers gathered from what had been in old 
times Mrs. Selwyn’s flower-garden. They 
were certainly unprepared for the very full 
room they were ushered into, being such a 
very early hour in the day; and it was a for- 
midable effort to greet all those assembled 
acquaintances, and start a little conversation 
to replace the very personal one they had in- 
terrupted. But, as their partial old friend 
General Duckett once observed, “the girls 
were equal to any emergency ;” and this be- 
ing undoubtedly one, they exerted themselves 
to the utmost, to relieve, if possible, their 
poor frightened little hostess, who, having in 
vain endeavored to stem the torrent of com 
demnation poured out before, now looked 
and felt as if she were justly punished for 
allowing such remarks to be passed under 
her roof. She felt very much relieved when 
a few daring spirits, finding themselves what 
is called “ extinguished,” rose to take their 
. leave, mentally resolving to havé it out an 
‘other'time. And they kept their resolution, 
for the subject of Miss Jones’ party lasted the 
good people for conversation for many days, 
and all the rival factions felt the agreeable 
| change it was to join in the attack on a com- 
mon foe; and village and suburbs tasted the 
| sweets of unanimity for no little time. 





CHAPTER VIII.—HOW FATHER TIME’S WING BRUSHED OUR FRIENDS DURING A FEW WEEES 
OF THAT PLEASANT SUMMER. 


“ A blue-eyed child that sits amid the noon, 
O’er hung with a laburnum’s drooping 
sprays, 
Singing her little songs, while softly round 
Along the grass the chequer’d sunshine 
plays. 
« All beauty that is throned in womanhood, 
Pacing a summer garden’s fountain’d 
walks, 
That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down, 
To hide her blushing cheek from one who 
talks. 


“ A happy mother, with her fair-faced girls, 
In whose sweet spring her youth again she 
sees, 


With shout, and dance, and laugh, and bound, 
and song, 
Stripping the autumn’s orchard-laden trees. 
“ An aged woman, sitting in a wintry room, 
Frost on the pane, without the whistling 


snow, : 
Reading old letters of her far-off youth, 
Of sorrows past, and joys of long ago.” 
Bennet’s “Four SEAsons.” 
TIME passed on a little, bringing few ma- 
terial changes in those we have lately been 
seeing something of. Notwithstanding much 
severe criticism, the Wyndhams were making 
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way; they are such favorites of mine, I 
cannot wonder at it, though many did, and 
amongst the number was Miss Jones. She 
could not make anything of them; they 
would not permit her intimacy, but, as they 
seemed to be on equal terms with all their 
neighbors, and as they joined no particular 
clique, she had no excuse for taking any ac- 
tive part for or against them. General 
Duckett had never made his appearance since 
his brilliant entrée the night of their party, 
and it was always pleasant to think of the 
startling effect his presence so unexpectedly 
among her guests had caused—the whole en- 
tertainment was a never-failing subject of 
conversation when the Jones family were en 
famille. Mrs. Jones grumbled much at the 
expense—she was rather of the disposition 
of John Gilpin’s “loving spouse ”— and 
talked incessantly of the economy they must 
practise in consequence; but her daughters 
generally silenced her remarks in their usual 
impetuous manner, feeling they had achieved 
a social victory over Mrs. Simpson and others 
of their neighbors, who had humbly followed 
in their wake; to that economy was nothing 
in comparison. In consequence of this, the 
poor old lady was obliged to wait for their 
walking-hour each day to take a peep at the 
bills, which she kept quite secretly in a table- 
drawer ; but invariably, just as she reached a 
certain point, Ann and Matilda were sure to 
knock at the door, and in the scuffle to con- 
ceal the memorandums, their order was en- 
tirely deranged, making it imperative to com- 
mence all over again the next opportunity. 
That was the real result of it all to her, poor 
woman. 

Little Nannie Selwyn had grown pretty 
stout again, and was fairly installed as play- 
thing to the Rectory children. They, though 
several years older, liked her pretty baby 
ways quite as well as her gentle mamma 
liked their winning, graceful sisters; and 
Margaret and Frances, in return, liked the 
transparently-honest mind and genial nature 
of the widow. Her shrinking timidity and 
ignorance of the world made her in a kind 
of way dependent on their brave spirits, and 
made them feel pleasure in helping her to be 
courageous, and not to fear measuring people 
and things by her own truthful natural judg- 
ment, instead of the artificial substitute she 
was inclined to draw from those around her. 
Of gentlemen visitors, Sir Stephen Norris 
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was certainly the most frequent: but, as a 
cross-road led from Prenderley to the Rec- 
tory without passing through the village, 
Matilda Jones knew not how many soft June 
and July evenings, and sunny mornings too, 
a book, a newspaper, a flower, a coming par- 
ish-meeting, or some other trivial excuse, 
turned Sir Stephgn’s horse towards the Rec- 
tory gate. Once turned towards it, it is not 
unnatural to suppose he went under the 
limes and elms to the door; and if his mas- 
ter was only fortunate enough to find Dr. 
Wyndham at home, he was sure of an invi- 
tation to “rest his horse ;” and by a little 
tact the horse’s master succeeded in getting 
the Rectory’s master to return to the writing 
he had interrupted, and hand him over to the 
ladies for further entertainment ; and the la- 
dies could not help suggesting his remaining 
for tea, especially when he complained of the 
dulness of Prenderley, as his brother had to 
go over to the Priory every day, to assist the 
Miss Burleighs, who were superintending im- 
provements in their flower-garden. 

To Mrs. Holmdon all the Wyndhams 
were frequent visitors, though the old Recto- 
ry was too distant for the old lady to reach 
often, and Annette seldom came alone. Her 
grandmamma had made a request of Mrs. 
Wyndham, that she would allow her daugh- 
ters to be often with Annette, to which they 
all most willingly acceded ; but somehow the 
intimacy did not progress. Frances account- 
ed for it by saying, that whenever you are 
quite determined to be very intimate with any 
one the very determination creates formality. 
It may have been so. The Wyndhams 
knowledge of her devotion to her aged rela- 
tive prevented them thinking her shyness the 
effect of design, but, as it often happens, the 
force of circumstances. The had come to 
know much more of Mrs. Holmdon than any 
one else in the village did of her. She felt 
she could talk freely of all her private affairs, 
without the risk of having them canvassed in 
every house within twenty-four hours, and 
she found Mrs. Wyndham’s clear head and 
abundant fund of common sense always at 
her disposal, when matters more weighty 
than usual called for arrangement. It was 
now about the first week in July—hot weath- 
er, even in the country; how much worse in 
the towns—and Mrs. Westerton, the fashion- 
able mother of our two friends, Sir Stephen ~ 
and Mr. Norris, a lady whose constant study 
was to conceal the fact of her having passed 
the meridian of life, made her summer mi- 
gration to Whitby, at which place her two 
sons annually paid their devoirs. And their 
absence seems a good time for introducin 
more particularly those but casually alluded 
to before. 
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From The National Magazine. 
THE ACTOR. 

I was travelling one winter in the midland 
counties, across country, and out of the line 
of railroad civilisation, when I was stopped 
by stress of weather at a small country inn. 
It was an inn where there were no books, no 
newspapers, nothing to amuse one, or to 
help while away the blustering time. It 
was a lone house, mouldy and dark ; .and not 
even my blazing fire and couple of tallow- 
candles could send the darkness fairly out of 
the room where I sat. I am a sociable man 
and dislike solitude, and was beginning to 
feel uncomfortable, when some one knocked 
at the door : it was my host himself. 

“Could you accommodate this gentleman 
with a seat in your room, sir?” said he, mo- 
tioning to a human shadow behind him in 
the dark passage. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said I, glad of a 
companion on any terms. “ You: are wel- 
come to share my room, sir,” I said to the 
shadow, giving the fire an extra stir in token 
of hospitality. 

“Tam much obliged to you ; I will not in- 
trude on you long,” said a singularly musical 
voice ; and a man,—still young, counting by 
years, but heavens, how aged by suffering !— 
came forward. He drew his chair to the fire 
and sat down. 

“There is a tragedy here,” said I to my- 
self, as I watched my visitor, his elbows on 
his knees, and his head between his hands, 
staring fixedly into the fire. His hollow 
eyes—bloodshot, wild, with swollen lids and 
tangled lashes—looked as if it were years 
since he had known a night’s real sleep,— 
as if, indeed, he never slept, as other men, 
at all. His cheeks were fallen, wrinkled 
and sallow; his lips were parched and drawn 
tightly over his teeth ; and his hair was worn 
about the temples, and hung thin and wiry 
down to his coat collar. His dress was of 
jaunty cut, but the seams were white, and 
the edges threadbare; his hat was limp and 
battered; his shoes worn down at the sides, 
and unbrushed. Gaunt and shabby, ‘wild 
and ill, he looked the very picture of min- 
gled hunger and despair ; La yet he seemed 
to be the wreck of former beauty and no- 
bleness. 

After a time I roused him from his stupor, 
—for it was more stupor than reverie ; and as 
the evening wore on we became quite well 
acquainted. I found him a man of some 
reading, of refined mind, and extensive though 
ill-grounded education. His manners were 
singularly changeful, alternating from great 
sweetness, and even elegance, to a rude, harsh, 
abrupt wildness that made me ask myself 
whether he were not somewhat dangerous. 





to calm him; and of his own accord he told 
me his story, which I will give as simply and 
shortly as I can, omitting all the rhapsodies, 
both of love and hate, with which he inter 
wove and obscured it. 

He had been an actor many years ago, he 
said, at the small theatre at Kingsville; and 
his name was Louis Delmare: a French 
name, but his extraction was French. Full 


-of the wildest ambition and most daring 


hopes, he had taken up his profession as an 
heroic art, seriously, almost religiously, in 
the belief that he was destined, not only to 
immortalise his own name, but also to ele- 
vate and restore the drama. He was very 
handsome then, he said, with a frank smile; 
and he aimed to live according to the high- 
est ideal of honor and integrity. The drama 
was to him the impersonation of poetry; and 
the poet, whether writer er actor, should be 
equal to his thoughts. His endeavors were 
recognised ; and he was well aware that his 
reputation stood almost as high as his ideal. 

he Cochranes were among the great peo- 
ple of Kingsville. Mr. Cochrane was a coun- 
try magistrate, a railway director, the friend 
of the lord-lieutenant, himself the high-sher- 
iff in his turn, and intimate with the bishop. 
He was rich, had a flourishing genealogical 
tree, the roots of which went down to most 
orthodox fable. But for himself he was not 
worth much. Vain and empty, nothing but 
his inherited position, and that outside var- 
nish which every man of the world must ne- 
cessarily acquire, justified his claim to the no- 
ble rank of gentleman. His religion was 
the divinity which lies in birth; his creed, 
contempt of all beneath him. Intellect with 
stars and ribbons round its neck was a re- 
spectable profession for a man; but intellect 
in rags he despised. Every profession, ex- 
cepting the renowned Four, he regarded as 
a trade. As for artists and actors, that kind 
of people were so immeasurably below him 
that they were moved out of the sphere even 
of his contempt. We do not despise danc- 
ing dogs or monkeys. But he patronised 
the theatre at Kingsville warmly, partly be- 
cause it was the fashion with the garrison 
there, which was commanded by an earl’s 
eldest son who called him “Cochrane,” and 
admired Rose. And Rose, his daughter, 
patronised it too. 

Rose Cochrane, aged nineteen, and just 
returned from a finishing school at Paris, 
was one of the belles of Kingsville. She was 
a small, slight, fair-haired girl, with dark 
eyes and eyebrows, in strange but very beau- 
tiful contrast to her flaxen curls and pure 
complexion. A look of fire and energy was 
in her face, seen only with one type of fair- 
haired women, and unusual even in that type. 


However, on the whole, my society seemed! Even in the tame transcript of painted ivory 
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for the actor showed me her miniature, 
which he wore suspended round his neck—I 
could see how passionate, extreme, and wilful 
she must have been; but I should say, kind 
hearted too. The week points were in the 
narrow head, where there was neither con- 
science nor poetry, and in the full, flush, and 
indistinctly defined lips, whose wavering 
lines and sensuous expression took still more 
painful meaning from the positive eyebrows 
and the fire of those dark eyes. But she 
was very lovely; and young men do not 
fathom the moral quicksands of beautiful 
girls, kind-hearted and perfectly well-bred. 
Louis Delmare was the talk of Kingsville, 
and the despair of the Kingsville woman- 
hood. The girls were all in love with him 
to a fabulous degree: “ At least so they told 
him,” he said. And Rose Cochrane natur- 
ally heard him spoken of, but not* before 
she had noticed hin herself. Louis said he 
could see how her eyes shone, and how 
brightly she smiled as she leant over the 
edge of her box, when he came on in his 
plumes and slashed velvet, looking so beau- 
tiful and proud; and absorbed though he 
was in his art, he was not so wholly lost as 
not to feel somewhat as all men woulg feel 
at such unequivocal signs of interest from 
such a source. But his vanity was touched 
rather than his sympathy, and he felt flat- 
tered more than interested. He certainly 


acted with more spirit when she was there, 
but he did not remember her the next morn- 


ing. She was a pleasure as yet, gentle and 
inspiriting, but bringing no fever and leaving 
no lassitude: a vision of grace and beauty 
when she appeared, but no abiding thought 
when she kde. 

One day a delicate, scented, pale, pink en- 
velope, directed to “ Louis Delmare, Esq., 
Theatre Royal, Kingsville,” was delivered to 
him at rehearsal. It was an anonymous let- 
ter, written in the small, pointed, careful 
characters of a very young woman, as if the 
pen had been quite new, and the writer had 
taken a great deal of time about her work. 
It was full of girlish enthusiasm about Mr. 
Delmare’s Don Cesar de Bazan, wherein the 
hero's handsome face and picturesque dress 
were evidently uppermost in the writer’s mind. 
The letter ended with hoping that Mr. Del- 
mare would excuse the liberty the writer had 
taken; and in token that he was not dis- 
pleased, begged him to wear that night a 
white rose in his button-hole: “she should 
understand, then, that she had not annoyed 
him by her frankness.” It was signed, “ Mr. 
Delmare’s warm friend and admirer.” 

‘At first Louis flushed with pride and pleas- 
ure; then, thrusting the little note into his 
waistcoat-pocket, but not crushing it either, 
he said to himself, “ Some silly girl who has 
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nothing better to do than to go mad about 
an actor because he wears a joublet and a 
sword.” But he wore the white rose in his 
button-hole for all that. 

The Cochranes were at the theatre; Rose 
looking infinitely lovely. Louis gave her | 
one long look, his hand on the white rose in 
his breast; and knew then who was his cor- 
respondent. At the close of the play, when 
he was called before the curtain to receive the 
homage of the Kingsville audience, Rose, 
leaning forward to bow to the commandant’s 
sister, let her bouquet fall on the stage, close 
to the actor’s feet. Her father was exceed- 
ingly wroth at this misadventure. He bus- 
tled about the box, spoke loud and thick, 
and sent half a dozen footmen scampering 
behind the scenes for his daughter’s . bou- 
quet; giving her in the meantime a paternal 
lecture on the impropriety of leaning out of 
boxes, on the folly of taking flowers to the 
theatre at all, and on the awkwardness of 
holding them too loosely. Rose bore his 
lecture with marvellous meekness; the plea- 
sure of her perilous heedlessness was worth its 
penalty. When the bouquet was returned, 
the centre bud was wanting. It was her 
turn now to know that she was discovered 
and understood. 

Still, even with this most unusual encour- 
agement, Louis Delmare, being an honorable 
as well as a rational man, put Rose Coch- 
rane far out of his mind as a beautiful im- 
— of whom it was madness to dream. 

e thought she was very kind for one of 
her position, but still she could be nothing to 
him ; and it was a dangerous game to begin: 
therefore he put it resolutely aside, after just 
one transient struggle. 

A few weeks passed, and then another pink 
note was delivered to Louis. Still assuming 
to keep up the incognita, this note was 
written in a very different tone to the first. 
There was a strain of girlish pique running 
through it that would have been irresistibly 
comical had it not been so sadly dangerous. 
The note taunted him with being “ proud” 
and “cold” and “indifferent to the opinion 
of all, young as well as old;” said that “he 
evidently bore a talisman in his heart that 
steeled him against every one in Kingsville ; 
though, perhaps, if he knew who was his 
present correspondent he would not quite 
despise her friendship,” and much more in 
the same strain. That evening the Coch- 
ranes were not at the theatre. 

A few days after this, he was walking in 
the Estforth woods. The Estforth was the 
river that ran through Kingsville. Suddenly 
rounding the boll of an old oak that stood 
in the middle of the path, he came full on 
Rose Cochrane walking with her father. In 
the hurry of the moment, confused and star- 
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tled, he bowed. Mr. Cochrane raised his 
cane to his hat, as great men do when salut- 
ing their inferiors—something between a ta- 
lute and a menace. He thought Louis raised 
his hat to him, and was pleased at this 
mark of respect from the young actor. Rose 
knew the bow was for her, and returned it 
with a smile and the faintest possible inclin- 
ation of her head. And as she passed— 
Louis was on her side—she let her hand 
touch his and leave there the wild flowers 
she hatl just gathered. It was such a small, 
swift, dainty action,—the girl was so grace- 
ful, the flowers were so pure and fragile,— 
that the actor said even to this day he could 
scarcely convince himeelf that it was not a 
fairy he once met in the woods who gave him 
those withered flowers. And he showed me 
a packet of vegetable dust,—still graceful, 
fragile wild flowers for him. But more than 
that, a little word was whispered in passing 
that nearly took away his breath to hear: 
“ To-morrow, here,” said Rose Cochrane, look- 
ing shyly into his eyes. 

That night Louis Delmare was almost mad ; 
all night through he walked restlessly about 
the room in a state of ungovernable excite- 
ment. “For she is no wife for me,” said 
“And where will all this 


Louis to himself. 
end?” 

However, the night wore to its close, and 
the next day came, and with it a glorious sun 


and an unclouded sky. At three in the af- 
ternoon Louis Delmare was by the old oak 
in the Estforth woods, drawn there by almost 
magnetic force, scarcely going of his own 
free-will. He had not been there long before 
he heard the light voices of girls borne down 
the stream ; and Rose and her young cousin 
Jessie, a girl of about fourteen years of age, 
came laughing through the wood. Louis, 
half uncertain what to do, went up to them; 
and Rose to conceal from Jessie that there 
was any thing strange in the meeting spoke 
to him as to an old acquaintance. In a little 
while the child was out of sight, picking flow- 
ers by the river’s edge. 

He never knew what it was he said that 
day. He remembered nothing but a fair face 
looking bashfully into his, dark eyes shining 
from among masses of fair curls, a hand that 
yielded itself to his without resistance, soft 
words murmured bashfully for all the bold- 
ness of the deed, with the summer sun shin- 
ing, and the summer birds singing over- 
head. He said that the remembrance of 
that day was like some most beautiful poem 
read once, and now almost forgotten. It 
was as if he had seen a glorious picture or 
heard divinest music : it was not a page of an 
earthly book, soiled in the turning. Poor 
Louis! it would have been well for him had 
that page of life never been turned. 
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Rose entered into this adventure with the 
handsome actor with all the recklessness one 
might have expected from a girl of her na- 
ture. She meant no harm; she did not 
even mean to be serious. She was dull in 
that heavy old life at Kingsville, and she 
courted this adventure as a little excitement. 
She thought Louis very handsome, and she 
fancied herself in love with him; and, like 
most school girls, talked mock-heroics to 
herself, and asserted the democratic teach- 
ing of love. The excitement and novelty of 
a stolen love affair pleased her, the very dan- 
ger roused her courage and gave it an ad- 
ditional zest ; and Louis was only too ha 
—the struggle over now—to drift down that 
pleasant danger with her. Day after day, 
and week after week, they met in the Estforth 
woods or in the Cochrane grounds, till the 
summeY sun was changed for autumn dews, 
and even the shadow of the winter stole on; 
and during all that time—that fervid, fever- 
ish, happy time—young Louis had never 
dared do more than touch the dainty little 
hand laid in his, with his lips, as though it 
were a queen’s. 

One wet chill night—an off night—Louis 
was gitting by his fire, sad and dispirited. 
It seemed as if with the summer brightness 
all his joy and glory had faded too. He 
could not meet Rose now in the woods, nor 
in the garden by moonlight, as he had so 
often done; and how could he live without 
her? She had become as necessary to him 
as light and air; and he should die if he lost 
her now. He buried his face in his hands, 
and, to the shame of his manhood, felt hot 
tears trickle through his fingers. A light 
step came up the stairs, a light knock was 
heard at the door, small fingers gently turned 
the handle, and a graceful figure enveloped 
in shawls and veils came hurriedly forward. 
Louis started up, and Rose Cochrane, smil- 
ing, trembling, half-frightened and yet glad, 
laid her hands in his. Her recklessness—— 
he called it trust in him, and courage—solved 
the problem of their meeting; and their win- 
ter’s evenings were as numerous and as dear 
as their summer’s ones had been; but more 
dangerous to them both, and at last ending 
in detection. 

Free as she was, Rose had still much difli- 
culty in making facts square with appear- 
ances; and, ingenious as were her excuses 
for her evening absences, they could not al- 
ways be well contrived. Her maid, too, 
turned traitor and whispered her young mis- 
tress’s secret to more than one; so that the 
affair got known and bruited abroad, the 
report spreading wider and higher, till at last 
it rose up to Mr. Cochrane’s ears. To go 
down into his daughter’s room where she 
was sitting by the window opening on to the 
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lawn—the window through which she had so 
often passed to meet her lover ; to break open 
her desk, and seize on a packet of letters lying 
with a portrait there; to accuse her in a voice 
that echoed. even to the servants’ rooms of 

far deeper crimes than her heedless impru- 

dence had ever dreamed of committing ; to 
curse her as his dishonored child; and to 
strike her heavily as she stood before him,— 
all. this was the work of one short moment, 
and the first intimation to Rose that she was 
_ discovered.! 

That night she fled to the actor’s house; and 
before her absence was discovered they were 
both out of reach and far away ; and so gained 
the border, and were married before they 
could have been overtaken, if even pursued. 
But Mr. Cochrane did not pursue them. 
He discarded his child, disinherited her, and 
forbade her name to be ever mentioned be- 
fore him. And in a few months after he 
married the bishop's eldest daughter; and 
Rose was swept off the social records of 
Kingsville as if she had never been. 

At first all was love and happiness in the 
actor’s household. The very novelty of the 
life amused Rose, and compensated her for 
the loss of her former luxury. Every thing 
was so strange; it was like visiting a foreign 
country. er’ husband was so handsome 
too, so tender, so loving, that her days passed 
like beautiful love-songs set to a noble mea- 
sure; so that between pleasure and happi- 
ness, amusement and love, and the gloss of 
novelty over all, Rose Delmare was entirely 
content. And Louis’ life was like a poem 
written in heaven. 

The actor’s great domestic endeavor was 

to keep his young wife untouched by the 
green-room world. But Rose, whose curi- 
osity and love of experience were insatiable, 
insisted on not being treated as a fine lady, 
and on cordial fraternisation with the ae 
troupe. She was too much his spoiled dar- 
ling yet not to have her own willin all things ; 
and he allowed her to make the acquaintance 
of some among the best of his comrades, since 
she urged it so earnestly; though she soon 
grew more intimate with them than he liked. 
However, he trusted to his own influence to 
counteract any ill effects that might befall 
her from these associates; and she reassured 
him by constantly repeating how different 
and superior he was'to all the rest. Flat- 
tering words said by a young wife between 
smile and caress reassure a man’s heart so 
easily! It was scarcely wonderful, then, that 
he hoped and believed with more faith than 
prevision. 

For himself, he studied harder than ever, 
with even more conscientiousness and grave 
ambition ; working now for the honor of two 
names, not only of one,—working to re- 
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deem as well as to create. But as time wore 
on, he not unfrequently considered within 
himself whether he should not leave the pro- 
fession altogether; for slowly, slowly—but O 
so steadily ?—he was aware that a moral 
change was creeping over Rose, and that the 
gloss and freshness and beauty of her na- 
ture were withering under the influence 
of the world in which she lived. It was 
not by any overt act, nor by any positive 
word, that he was made aware of this; but 
by the hundred unconscious revelations of 
domestic life which silently make their mark 
without showing clearly where the lines be- 

in. And, seeing this, he reproached him- 
self bitterly and fiercely that he had ever 
taken her from her own sphere to surround 
her with such baneful influences. He forgot 
all that she had done, all her temptations, all 
her witcheries, and looked on himself as her 
wilful unprovoked destroyer; cursing himself 
for the curse he had brought on her. But 
if he said any thing of this to Rose, she laughed 
at him for prudery and conventionality, and 
said he was cross and harsh. In the midst of 
all this tumult of mind, beaten down by hard 
work and anxiety together, Louis fell ill; and 
his salary stopped. 

At first he was too ill to know or feel any 
thing; but after wandering on the borders 
of the grave for about six weeks, he turned 
back to life and consciousness. His first 
thought was for Rose, and how had she fared; 
who had been her friend; how had she been 
supported ; who had supplied her with money. 
He looked round the room, and saw things 
new and elegant about him. Instead of 
misery, he was in the midst of luxury; his 
illness seemed to have brought him wealth, 
not poverty. What did it all mean? He 
asked his beautiful Rose, standing by his 
bedside; George Thynne, the “ Irishman” of 
the troupe, sitting on the bed swinging his 
legs. But Rose and George laughed; and 
Rose told him there were fairies in the world 
still, and the fairies had given her gold; and 
George Thynne observed with an oath, that 
“the missis was a regular brick.” And Louis 
was too ill to say more for that day. 

George Thynne was a gay, rollicking, good- 
tempered fellow, full of all sorts of fun, 
and full of talent of a certain order ; he was 
invaluable in his company, ready and able to 
turn his hand to any thing, and always willing 
to do a kindness for a comrade. But he ° 
had not the faintest approach to principle of 
any order, and had only that kind of super- 
ficial affection which makes a man love some- 
thing, no matter what or whom: if not a dog, 
then a cat; if not Emma, then Jane; and 
Paul is as good a friend as James. Yet he 
was the most popular man of the troupe, 
and a general favorite with women, ugly as 
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he was. This was the man who had been 
Rose’s great friend during her husband's 
illness, and who had really been of service 
to her. 

“TI was pained at her choice,” said the ac- 
tor, “but 1 loved her too well, and respected 
myself too much, to be jealous or suspicious. 
I thought it a pity; for I felt that his famil- 
iarity and coarse good nature could have 
done her no good: but I was obliged to ac- 
knowledge his kindness, and to accept the 
rest for the time. Would to God I had been 
more euspicious and less self-reliant!” he ad- 
ded bitterly, pacing about the room. 

One day, when he had recovered so far as 
to sit up in the drawing-room, George and 
Rose playing at “spillikins” beside him, a 
knock came to the door, and two policemen 
entered. They brought a warrant to arrest 
Rose Delmare on the charge of forgery. 

Pressed for money during Louis’ illness, 
unable to confront poverty, terrified and be- 
wildered, and really not knowing the gravity 
of her offence, she forged the manager’s name 
to sundry cheques, the form of which she 
learnt from her accommodating friend ; and, 
owing to the absence of the theatrical com- 
mandant, the money was paid, and the forg- 
eries not discovered until now. She thought 
that Louis would make it all right when he 
got well—he would work out the money; af- 
ter all, it was only an advance that she had 


got, for the manager would have to pay him 


some time. She did not reflect that she had 
drawn in six weeks the salary of a year, and 
spent two thirds of it on useless vanities. 
There was no attempt at defence. Rose 
confessed, was convicted, and condemned to 
imprisonment. The beautiful girl, fresh from 
school, who smiled on the young actor from 
her box, was now a felon dressed in the 
prison dress, and confined in a prison cell. 
And Louis Delmare’s career was destroyed 
by the same blow which destroyed her fair 
fame. He obtained permission to see her 
often, and took lodgings near the prison 
where she was coda He threw round 
her the mantle of his great hearted love, 
of his manly protection, and surrounded her 
with a very heroism of respect. In those 
gloomy prison walls, he brought her all the 
pet love, the manly tenderness, the care- 
ul adoration, of his first days. She was again 
Rose Cochrane, queen and fairy, and he her 
humblest and her warmest worshipper. That 
first night when she came to see him in his 
Kingsville lodgings, and he made her a throne 
apart on the sofa, folding his velvet mantle 
as'a cushion for her head, and turning her 
small feet, resting on a heap of plumes and 
satins, to the fire——even then he was not 
more om pe to his gracious mistress, when 
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fidence, than now, when he spoke with his 
felon wife in the prison ward. If he could 
prevent her self-humiliation, he felt she might 
yet be saved. But with self-respect he knew 
that she would lose the last remnant of moral 
worth left to her : and, alas, alas, she had not 
much now to lose! 

When her time of punishment was ended, 
Louis took his wife to a small village down 
in Devonshire, where he intended to live, 
partly by teaching such pupils as he might 
find there, and partly b 
magazines and periodicals. But Rose wea 
ried there. As soon as the influence of her 
late disgrace wore off, she grew impatient of 
the dullness; and anxious for change, she 
wished her husband to go back to his old 

rofession, and his old troupe. “ They will 
- kind to me;” she said, with burning cheeks, 
“ They understood me, and knew that I meant, 
only to be good to you; that I never meant 
to do wrong.” 

Louis was resolute against this suggestion. 
He had sacrificed his own ambition once and for 
all,—perhaps not without many a bitter pang 
but he had sacrificed it, and resolutely, and he 
was not one to go back on the past. When 
Rose saw that her temptations—urged “ for 
his sake ”—were useless, she tried tears for 
herself. These failed as the rest had done, 
though they nearly broke his heart. When 
all her prayers and tears and coaxings and 
caressings had failed alike, Rose turned then to 
passion and contempt, and poured out the bit- 
terest invectives and the most stinging re- 
proaches she could frame. But Louis could 
accept even her scorn for her good,—and what 
greater sacrifice was needed to show the depth 
and true manliness of his love? At last, sud- 
denly, she changed to something of her former 
self, only that every feeling of personal affection 
for her oe had gone. Hitherto flashes 
of love had come in between her wild fits of 
madness, like music through a storm; but 
now, though the storm was hushed, the music 
was dead. She was gayer than she had been; 
she smiled when she met him, laughed when 
he laughed, played to him and sang; but if 
he approached her, she retreated, and either 
wept or turned against him with fury if he 
caressed her. He took this as a transient 
disease, and bore with her tenderly as 4 
mother watching patiently by her sick child, 
looking for the time of cure. 

And now Rose began to go out a great 
deal alone, and was sometimes absent for 
hours. When questioned as to where she 
had been, she would give some impossible 
account that could not have satisfied any one, 
still less a husband jealous for her good. 
Louis, without wishing to be suspicious, could 





he wished to mark his gratitude for her con- 


not be blind to the fact that much was going 
on of which he was kept in ignorance an 
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which it would be best for all if he knew. 
He spoke to Rose so tenderly and gently— 
both her little hands in one of his, and his 
arm round her waist; he implored her to 
confide in him as her truest and nearest 
friend, who loved her more than his own 
life, and who would give that life for her 
good. Rose cried and looked frightened, 
and denied that she was doing any thing 
wrong at all; so Louis kissed her, she shrink- 
ing and turning her cheek to his lips. And 
that evening passed over, a a little 
less painfully than the preceding ones. 

The next morning Louis was walking to 
the village, to give his day's lessons to the 
squire’s son, when he came upon George 
Thynne, lounging by the four-cross road. 

“What, George, you here!” cried Louis, 
feeling strangely disturbed. Were the old 
evil influences to be renewed ? he thought; 
was he never to find a safe asylum for her? 

George laughed his rollicking laugh, but 
looked embarrassed too. “ Why, yes,” he 
said; “ [have just come down on a little pri- 
vate business of the governor’s. But who 
ever would have thought of finding you here? 
How long have you been in this hole, eh ?” 

“About four months. Didn’t you know 
we were here ?” 

“How should I?” said George quickly. 
“Did you ever write to one of us?” 

“No, certainly,” answered Louis; “I had 
my own reasons for not writing. I did not 
wish it to be known where I was.” 

“Then how should any one know where 
you were ?” said George with a loud laugh. 

Yet Louis felt certain that he did know 
somehow; for he was neither frank nor cor- 
dial enough for a surprised meeting: and 
why was he so embarrassed? After a little 
more talk they parted, and Louis went on to 
the village to give his lesson ; but his heart was 
heavy, and his imagination filled with sad fore- 
bodings. He made the lesson as short as he 
could, and went home, running all the way; 
for he had a horrible idea that he should 
find Rose lying dead on the threshold. He 
thought he heard her crying to him now for 
help, and that he was too late to protect her. 
His nerves strung to the tension of madness, 
he sprang through the open door. On the 
threshold lay her glove, and by it a faded 
tarnished white rose. The night when a 
fair girl let fall her stainless blossoms at his 
feet; the golden dreams of those first beauti- 
ful days of love and fame and honor; the glo- 
nous gate which had led down to the deso- 
late path of the present, where his priceless 
jewel lay burnt to blackened ashes, and his 
dazzling bubble had burst into thin mist,—all 
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passed through his brain like a stream of fire 

and he fell fainting to the ground. When 

he recovered, he found that his wife had 
one: he did not need to know the name of 
er companion. 

“ But I will find her,” said the actor trem- 
ulously; “I will find her, if she be on this 
living earth. It was my fault—mine alone; 
and I must expiate the sins of both. I took 
her from her home, and associated her with 
unfitting companions—and yet, God knows, 
I tried to keep her from them. I terrified 
her with the solitude of that lonely country 
place, though I thought to shield her best in 
such a retreat; but I should have remem- 
bered how young she was,—heedless too, and 
vain, and light and fond of pleasure. I 
should have thought of all this, and have 

rovided for it. I did what I believed to be 

est, but it was ill done, and I lost her. Yet 
she shall be found again. Yes, she must be 
brought back to her only true asylum—here 
—here, in my burning heart. O,she must 
be found! .And in a new country I will earn 
her a new name, and once more set her be- 
fore the world to be honored and respected. 
Rose, Rose, you shall not be lost!” 

I shall never forget the cry with which the 

actor said these words; then suddenly that 

assionate anguish changed to a wild rest- 
essness. “I must go now,” he said; “I have 
waited too long. I must go. Perhaps at 
this moment she is waiting for me; askin 
vainly, ‘where is he?’ No rest, no rest, til 
she is found,” he muttered. He flung open 
the door, and hurried through the passage. 
As he reached the stairs, he looked back and 
waved his hand. A sad smile wandered over 
his worn face, and in a voice, whose excess of 
tenderness and deep pathos made my eyelids 
moist, he said, “Never fear, friend; I shall 
save her yet. God will not ieave her to per- 
ish; I shall find her, never fear.” And so, 
waving his hand again and smiling, he rushed 
down the narrow stair, and disappeared into 
the winter darkness of the night. 

“Poor fellow!” said my landlord, tapping 
his forehead and shaking his head; “I have 
known him, for a matter of five year now, 
come and go just like this. He is quite 
harmless— leastways I never knew any ill of 
him; but he is always a-looking for this run- 
away wife of his, who, I have heard, was not 
worth her cost. Maybe now he won’t be back 
again for a twelvemonth or so; and then he 
will come in just like this, and tell his sto: 
to arly body he can find, and then go off. 
Any more coals, sir? Your room is rg 
ready, sir.” E. L. 
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GERMINAL. 
A VISION OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 


A Virern, waking from dear dreams of love, 

The Earth stirs faintly, and with slumberous 
hand, 

Half-conscious, flings away the robing snow 

That warmed her couch for winter. Like a 
bride 

Elate to meci her lusty lord, the Sun, 

She issues forth all smiling, when its light 

The vernal matin of the year reveals— 

That annual Morn of Nature, whose approach 

The cuckoo’s clarion celebrates, what time 

The crocus streaks with purpling gold the dawn 

Of gradual vegetation. So the hours 

From dewy April, and from blossomed May, 

Spread open to their burning Noon July: 

So lengthen to October’s mellow Eve, 

When Autumn, like a sunset, throws a flush 

Of glory o’er the woodlands, till each leaf 

Its radiance saturates with crimson ; when 

The yellow wall-fruits blush, and in the grass 

The ripening sorrel reddens to the tips. 

Yet now the Spring-born Day is but begun, 

The prelude of its harmonies the song 

Of throstles in the thicket. Cooled with rains, 

The clean-washed grove, in all its brownest 
twigs, . 

Throbs with a latent budding of young leaves. 

Pale glitters forth, thro’ tangled briars and moss, 

In form a tiny paten of fair gold, 

The darling primrose. Prattling rolls the 
brook, , 

Where clustered hazels hang white tassels down 

To dally with the bubbles. On its brink 

A casual movement of the cress proclaims 

The liquid path it mantles. Like a veil 

Asunder riven by the solar beam, 

The mist floats back in gauzy amplitude. 

Creation feels thro’ each minutest pore 

The vital influence of the season. Warm, 

The green sap boiling from the root, imparts 

Unseen pulsations to the greener rind, 

And so, thro’ bowery dell and o’er the lawn 

Where gilded king-cups and the silver sheen 

Of early daisies *broider all the turf, 

The vivifying dews spread, verdurous. 

Along the undulating lea stray lambs 

That crop to milky core the meadow-vetch. 

Around, in air crystalline as the sky 

That crowns ideal groves in Faeryland, 

On wings erratic float the babbling rooks. 

By tufts of knotted cowslip beetles run 

In mail resplendent with metallic dyes, 

Now golden-green in hue, now purple-black, 

They thread the mazes of the sprouts, and 
gleam 

Like precious jewels glimmering in the sod. 

A poet once in dreamy Rhineland sighed 

To girdle round in flight the rolling globe, 

Perpetual twilight trailing in his wake, 

And gorgeous clouds before him shadowed from 

An everlasting sundown. Not such mine 

The dazzling fancy loved and cherished most. 

Eternal daybreak in eternal spring 

For me would have a charm more exquisite, 
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Desirable, divine : the pleasure drawn 

From promise never ending or complete— 

The promise of the blossom in the bud, 

The promise of the fruitage in the bough, 

The promise of sweet nut in sourest pod, 

The promise of all summer bees and birds, 

Autumnal apples and autumnal corn— 

A beauty never learning in decay 

The sorrows of fruition. Thus for me 

Let life in endless sweets evaporate, 

Insatiate passion glowing thro’ the veins 

Of all things sentient to the thrills of love— 

The plant that opes its petals to the ray 

Or drinks the tears of even; and the midge 

On silver tissue pinions sailing by : 

The lordly moth of radiant dragon-dyes, 

Its wings of damson velvet dusted down 

With powder gold like amber in a meal : 

The finch green-flickering from the privet— 
white 

With creamy blossoms curdling into bloom : 

The callow linnet in its woven lair : 

And more than all, the blushing Queen of 

fay— 

A garland of white roses round her brow— 

Her nut-brown locks descending to the edge 

Of silken bodice clasping daintily 

The swell of her pure virgin bosom. Thus 

For me should rural freshness be renewed, 

And foliage blurred no more by summer dust 

Or cankered by the blight-worm : but for aye 

Mad frolics in the garden croft resound, 

And dances on the village green, and trysts 

Beneath the flowering hawthorn—when the 
breeze 

The music of enamored tones should blend 

With floral sweetness gushing from the spray. 

—Dublin University Magazine. W. C.K. 
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Let the luscious South wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 
While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 
Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard Englishmen. 
What’s the soft South-wester ? 
Tis the ladies’ breeze, 
Bringing home their trueloves 
Out of all the seas : 
But the black North-easter, 
Through the snow-storm hurl’d, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 
Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the-castward, 
Lords by land and sea, 
Come; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew ; 
Blow, thou wind of God! 
—Kingsley’s Poems. 
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From The National Magazine. 
THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


“T was married once, sir, for three days.” 

Poor little man! with what sympathy—I 
may almost say, with what affectionate sym- 
pathy—did I regard the unfortunate French- 
man, his cup of bliss dashed so rudely from 
his very lips. Those eyes, now sparkling— 
almost wildly, I imagined, with the juice of 
the grape (indulged in first, perhaps, in mo- 
ments of despair and agony),—how many 
tears of bitter misery must they have shed! 
that heart, so open and ingenuous as I had 
found it, how often must it have almost 
ceased to beat in choking fullness beneath 
that yellow waistcoat! Such and similar 
were the thoughts that rushed in a moment 
through my brain at his last words. 

I had met my companion at what mine 
host of the Singe Rouge at Calais was pleased 
to call the table-@’héte; and a small ac- 
quaintance had sprung up between us: it 
was sympathy, I suppose,—his English agreed 
so well with my most execrable French. Of 
course he of the volatile nation had com- 
menced the intimacy; and I must say I 
speedily got to like him. His troubles ap- 
— to have pretty well agreed with him: 
e was a punchy little fellow, with a jolly 
nose, and looked a very Puck behind his 
richly-colored meerschaum, as he said, 


“Well, monsieur shall hear my history ; 


but I warn him ’tis a sad one. Know, then, 
my name is Jules Canard, my age is fifty, and 
Tam a bachelor.” 

Down went my sympathy, and up went my 
curiosity, with ag fs of corresponding veloc- 
ity. “A married bachelor?” thought I, 
“that’s rather odd.” 

“ My father dying,” he continued, “ left me 
a fortune of ten thousand frances, with which 
I traded to so good purpose that in a few 
years I had multiplied each franc by ten; on 
discovering which, intending to cheat For- 
tune of any opportunity of turning round 
upon me (a dirty but favorite trick of hers), 
Idetermined to quit trade, turn gentleman, 
and live at ease. But fortune had me too 
tight to let me slip off unobserved ; she sug- 
gested that it was my duty as a prudent mer- 
chant to make every arrangement for the 
future ere I shut up shop; and among sundry 
other little items desirable for retired felicity, 
I found jotted down upon my list—a wife. 

“This idea being a new one, took my fancy. 
I began to sigh after a cherry lip and pretty 
ankle, to compose verses addressed to no one 
in particular, and to indite most flattering 
replies by return of post. I'll not detail to 
you, monsieur, all my endeavors to obtain 
that which I so ardently desired, but in vain, 
till chance decreed that I should meet Estelle. 
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Ah!” burst out the little Frenchman, “ you 
never saw, you never can imagine—” 

I might have told him that I thought I 
could easily; but m’importe, —“ What's 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecubaf” ‘So he 
turned up his eyes, made a vigorous attack 
upon his Burgundy, and went on uninter- 
rupted. 

“Monsieur, I was one day seated on a 
bench at Pére-la-Chaise,—thither I had re- 
paired to indulge in my delightful anticipa- 
tions,—when a slight and graceful figure in 
deep mourning drew near me. Her veil was 
down, so that her face was hid; but I felt at 
once that she was young and _ beautiful. 
Scarcely had she passed me, when, sinking 
on a neighboring tombstone, she burst vio- 
lently into tears. I rose immediately, judg- 
ing her to be a mourner, whom religion bade 
me leave alone with her sacred grief; when a 
movement on her part suggested to me that 
illness might be the cause perhaps of her 
emotion. I approached her, therefore: ‘ Are 
you ill, mademoiselle ? ’ 

“¢ Alas, no, monsieur,’ she answered almost 
inaudibly, ‘ except in spirit.’ 

“« Exquisite being!’ I exclaimed, putting 
my arm round her unresisting form, and lead- 
ing her to the seat I had just quitted, ‘ what 
is your sorrow? Confide it, I entreat, to one 
who would console and succor you!’ 

“Well, monsieur, it was the old, old story. 
here in France — marriage: without love. 
Estelle was an orphan; it was her father’s 
grave that lay before us; her mother, poor, 
was consequently heartless. She was courted 
by a rich old man; and her surviving parent 
had besought her, for her sake, to accept his 
offer. Duty and filial affection had conquered 
aversion and. disgust, and they were to be 
married in four weeks. Such a tale, told be- 
tween bursting sobs, by such a beihg and in 
such a place, would have moved the hearts 
even of the stones around us, had they any 
to be moved; and it did mine, you may be 
sure. Her veil, too, in her agitation, had ac- 
cidentally become for an instant displaced, 
and I caught a momentary glance of the 
countenance beneath. It may have been im- 
agination—I have since thought indeed it 
must,—but in that glance I saw an angel. 
¢ And what, Estelle? I cried, ‘ what is the sum 
this old chiffonnier, this huckster, bids for 
you?’ ‘A hundred thousand francs,’ was 
the reply. In a moment I was at her feet. 
What prompted me I know not; I saw noth- 
ing, I considered nothing; but for that pass- 
ing glance, I had not even seen her face; I 
had but felt the pressure of her hand, and I 
was conquered. I did not so much as ask 
whether the aged villain had a rival, nor how 
ar his pretensiqns were inferior to my own; 
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I only thought the moment had arrived, and 
I must seize it. 

«“*A hundred thousand francs!’ I cried. 
‘Estelle, I will outbid him by five thousand. 
For this I’ve toiled these fifteen years; for 
this I have endured fatigue and penury, 
hoarding each centime, grudging almost my 
daily food—tor thee, Estelle. Thou art the 
vision that has urged me to ply my task by 
day, that has been the subject of my nightly 
dreams; unseen, unknown, thou hast been 
my guardian spirit, and now at length we 
meet,—here, at the very moment you most 
need my aid. Estelle, dearest Estelle, on 
my knees before you—’ Monsieur it is 
enough ; I rose a happy man.” 

“ Rather premature though, M. Canard,— 
was it not?” 

Monsieur C. replied to my suggestion with 
that unanswerable reminder,—* Sir, you for- 
get; we are in France. With you cold- 
blooded Englishmen it might be premature 
—it would, I know; but what was I to do? 
A twofold inducement lay before me,—to 
succor helpless virtue in distress, and to pos- 
sess myself of the object of my desires with- 
out a troublesome, and perhaps eventually 
fruitless search. The opportunity now of- 
fered, and I embraced it, and also my Es- 
telle; and believe me, monsieur, never did I 
feel such contentment as at that moment 
when raising her veil, she turned her tearful 
eyes upon me, and pointed to her,father’s 
grave. Thither once more I led her; and 
there, above the ashes of that departed gro- 
cer, I swore fidelity to her, his child. She 
was very fair, monsieur; not quite so young 
perhaps as I had thought at first, but under 
thirty certainly, and I was forty-five.” 

My friend paused here again to light his | 
meerschaum, and seemed about relapsing 
into a refleetive mood. “ Well,” said 1, as I 
refilled his glass. 

“Well,” he continued, “it was then ar- 
ranged we should proceed at once to the 
maternal residence of my Estelle, there to 
see her mother, and invoke her blessing. It 
was in a narrow but respectable locality, such 
as might well be occupied by small, retired 
tradesmen or their families ; and the house 
at which we stopped was one of the hum- 
blest. We were admitted; Estelle passed 
in first, to, prepare, as she said, her mother 
—our mother—for the. interview. ' I was 
not, however, long kept in suspense. 

“* Heaven bless you my children!’ cried 
the old woman from her easy-chair as filially 
we knelt before her. ‘You, young man,—for 
you have saved my child from misery, perhaps 
from death; and me, her mother, from remorse 
and sorrow. You, Estelle; for you have 





found a friend as well as a protector, a lover 
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as well as husband. Happy children,’ cried 
the crone again, ‘ Heaven be with you!’ 

“She seemed very old and feeble, in 
mind as well as body; and I was watching 
her as she kept muttering something to her- 
self, in the hope of seeing her sink off to 
sleep, and so leave Estelle and me a quiet 
téte-a-téte, when suddenly nétre mére aroused 
herself once more. 

“*To business,’ shé exclaimed, ‘to busi- 
ness, my dear children. M. Canard, what is 
the sum you offer for Estelle ?’ 

“¢A hundred and five thousand francs, 
madame,’ I answered coldly; for I did not 
like the commercial tone assumed by the old 
lad 

“«But to me,’ she cried testily,— how 
much am J to look for ? ’ 

“A churlish answer mounted to my lips; 
but a glance at the burning face of my Es. 
telle, as she stood covered with grief and 
shame, checked me at once. 

“* You, madame,’ I replied as gently as I 
could, ‘shall have no cause for discontent, 
The mother of my wife shall be cared for as 
my own; a yearly income, paid as you may 
please, shall be at your disposal.’ 

“This, however, did not seem to satis 
notre mére. She desired, with all the indeli- 
cacy of superannuated avarice, that I should 
pay her, then, and there, a given sum,—ten 
thousand francs, no less. This I perempto- 
rily declined; my finances, I urged, would 
not endure such a sudden diminution. I had 
not realized my stock as yet; in short, I had 
not so muchin hand. At this confession even 
Estelle looked almost lowering; but a few 
words cleared up the doubt that, for the mo- 
ment, had rested in her ingenuous mind. 
‘No,’ she thought, ‘ what adventurer would 
seek out me, a poor, friendless, helpless wo- 
man?’ and she dismissed the suggestion as 
one unworthy of herselfj—of me. So at 
least did I translate the varied shades of 
emotion as they passed across her lovely face. 
The mother, however, was less generous; she 
persisted in her first demand,—so firmly too, 
that even my Estelle appeared to think it 
best to humor her, entreating me to yield. 
What was to be done, monsieur? I pro- 
posed a compromise. ‘It is well, madame, 

cried ; ‘on our wedding-morning you shall 
have your money;’ and I intimated that it 
was a payment once for all. Even to this 
the hag demurred; but if she had a will of 
her own, I had one also. A bachelor occa 
sionally has, monsieur,” said my friend with 
a particularly knowing look ; “ and so I gained 
my point. 

“Tt was then arranged—the old woman 
for the sake of her money acquiescing—that 
our civil marriage by the mayor should take 
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place on Thursday in the coming week, and 
the religious ceremony three days later; Es- 
telle insisting on the delay, that Sunday be- 
ing the festival of her patron saint, she said. 
Impatient as I was, to so sacred an excuse I 
could but yield; and I passed the ensuing 
days with my betrothed (having first, of ne- 
cessity, realised a portion of my property), se- 
lecting her wardrobe, paying her accounts, 
and adding almost hourly gifts.” 

M. Canard again paused, lost in medita- 
tion and the smoke of his tobacco. 

“At length the day arrived, and we ap- 
peared before the mayor. The customa 
declarations made, the registers were signed, 
and it required. but the blessing of the 
Church to make my happiness complete. 
But ‘homme propose, &c.; and I had yet 
three days to wait. How I strove to kill 
those days ; how early I retired to rest, how 
late I rose to take my morning meal! Mean- 
while I closed my shop, and abandoned my- 
self to an idle life. I steered clear of the 
old lady, however, and walked with my Es- 
telle through the most busy streets of Paris, 
entering many a shop, and making purchases 
at each. Her taste was truly charming,—a 
little perhaps above her contemplated sta- 
tion, as I thought ; but what of that? Should 
Inot be proud of so beautiful a wife in this 
shawl or that mantilla, made as they seemed 
caprenaty to exhibit her lovely figure and 
contour! 

“Her charities, too, (at my expense), ap- 
peared to know no bounds. 

“* Jules, you know my old pensioner, Ma- 
non P’” 

“*Not in the least. What of her?’ 

“«T took leave of her yesterday, and found 
her bathed in tears.’ 

“¢ Alas!’ she cried, '‘ madame’ (she was 
the first who called me so, dear Jules), ‘ what 
shall Ido? My only son, my comfort, my 
support, will to-morrow lose his liberty un- 
less he can procure five hundred francs.’ 
What was the result, monsieur? I found 
Estelle, in the fulness of her heart, had 
promised I should lend them, without inter- 
est too. I gave them her at once, and con- 
fess I grew tired of pulling out my purse so 
often. At this rate, thought I, I must keep 
shop another year or so. Yet how could I 
refuse Estelle ? 

“ At length the three days passed, and Sun- 
day came. It was, I well remember, a wet 
and miserable morning,—such a wedding- 

ay! Ivrose betimes, however, and dressed 
myself once more in all my finest clothes. 

efore I was half through, I heard the voices, 
loud and angry, of people ascending the 
stairs, and drawing rit se my door. Atthe 
first knock, I hastily threw my dressing-gown 
around me, and prepared to open. What 
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voice was that I now distinguished? Could 
it be ?—it was, Estelle’s! In an instant she 
was in my arms; her bridal dress spattered 
with mud and rain, her beautiful face suffused 
with tears. ‘Save me from this wretch!’ she 
cried in broken accents, as an enormous 
huissier strode into the room, and laid his 
hand upon her. 

“ «Monsieur, excuse me, this lady is my 
prisoner.’ 

“¢ And excuse me, monsieur,’ cried I, 
looking fiercely up at him, ‘this lady is my 
wife ! 

“ ¢ As you please, monsieur,’ said the big 
huissier coolly. ‘My business is with you, 
then. A debt,’ he continued,—‘a trifling 
matter of ten thousand francs ;’ and he looked 
about the room as if to take a mental list of 
my effects. 

“ ¢Coquin! Icried, enraged. Then turning 
to Estelle, who lad sunk weeping on a seat, 
‘And you, madame, what have you to say to 
this?’ But instantly relenting at the sight of 
her pale face and streaming eyes, ‘ Estelle, 
forgive me.” I exclaimed passionately, throw- 
ing myself at her feet. ‘Tell me, Estelle, is 
this—can this be true ?” 

“ ¢ Alas, M. Cunard,’ replied my beloved, 
her bursting sobs choking her utterance, ‘it 
is indeed too true. Poverty is a bitter lot, 
monsieur, starvation a sharp pang; a daugh- 
ter’s heart a tender one. May you never feel. 
what I have suffered. I could not work, I 
would not steal, Idare not die. Iran in debt; 
it was a crime, I know,—and with so little 
ene as I had of payment, as bad as theft. 

. Pierre knew of my distress, and on the 
promise of my hand relieved it, discharging 
all my obligations ; but now I have forsaken 
him for you, he turns upon me, arrests me, as 
you see, and I—’ Estelle could proceed no 
further, and I felt a very culprit for my impa- 
tience with her. ‘ But enough, monsieur,’ she 
said at length, with difficulty rising from her 
chair ; ‘I should have told you this before; 
that it was due to you I know: I feared to do 
it, and am justly punished. Fare you well.’ 

“The large hutssier stepped up and laid 
his hand once more upon Estelle. He seemed 
to touch her gently though, or I should have 
knocked him down, or tried it. 

“ ¢ Stay,’ I cried: ‘it is your first deceit, 
Estelle, and may it be your last. In the law’s 
eye I am your husband, and responsible. 
Here is your money, monsieur le huissier ;’ 
and I counted out the notes with an agitated 
hand. The fellow examined them, and coolly 
put them in his pocket, wrote me a discharge, 
and was making off. 

“¢QOne moment, if you please,’ said I. 
‘ You have been kind enough to bring this la- 
dy here, do me the favor to escort her safely 
home again. I would do so myself, but—’ I 
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glanced at my unfinished toilette in excuse. 
‘In an hour we shall meet again, Estelle.’ I 
kissed her hand, accompanied them to the 
street, then returned and resumed my prep- 
ayations. 

“ ¢A pretty morning’s work,’ thought Ias I 
passed the razor round my face. ‘If Estelle 
turns out as costly a wife as she has already 
proved a mistress, farewell to my retirement 
and domestic happiness, for at least the pres- 
ent. Ah, ah, my little shop! it strikes me 
you and I are to be acquainted yet for many a 
day. Mothers, wardrobes, pensioners, and 
h. issiers— A gash from the razor cut short 
my meditation, and turned the current of my 
thoughts. 

“ At the appointed hour! was at the church, 
and found I had arrived the first. ‘Of 
course,’ thought I, ‘impatient lovers always 
do.” I stood within the porch, safe from the 
rain, whence I could see every approaching 
vehicle. At length, after a long delay, a 
vigilante drew near, and stopped at the 
enirance to the church. Three young girls 
in white alighted; then the bride. I was 
about to precipitate myself to the coach-door, 
when a young man anticipated me, and 
handed out the blushing demoiselle. It was 
a bride indeed, but not Estelle. Impatience 


was consuming me, and I hated the young 
gamin and his fiancee. 
“ Well, monsieur, hours passed, and at 


noon the church was closed. Then, in a 
frenzy, I left the sacred edifice, and rushed 
headlong towards the residence of my Es- 
telle. I flung open the well-known door, and 
almost fell over three small children. 

“* What do you want ?’ asked the eldest, a 
sturdy handsome fellow, ten years old, but as 
bouncible and brawny as an infant Hercules. 

“*¢ Estelle, Estelle!’ I cried, scarcely hear- 
ing and less heeding the question of the 
child. 

“«¢ Estelle——that is mamma,’ he said as 
cool as possible. 
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“This time I heard and heeded him. I 
dropped into a chair, and glared at the three 
children with eyes of flame. The two young- 
est, girls,—the living pictures of Estelle,— 
turned and fled in terror, leaving Hercules to 
fight it out alone. The truth seemed burst- 
ing on me all at once; I seized the chair, 
and was about to hurl it at his head, I 
looked upon him once, his face, his form,— 
the huissier all over. Monsieur, I can re- 
member nothing more. 

“That very evening the little shop re- 
opened, and commenced a steady trade, 
Many a sympathizing friend er in, and 


many a stranger, too, to hear the tale. At. 


first of course I was averse to tell it; no man 
likes to paint himself an ass; but soon J 
found wt 5 monstrous lies were going abroad, 
that I was glad in self-defence to publish my 
own story. Twenty times a-day I had to tell 
it, as I have told it now to you; and after the 
first smart was over, I found my profit in it, 
I, Jules Canard, was getting a celebrity, and 
in consequence my shop was well attended. 
It was many a day ere I dared count my losses 
through Estelle; but when at length I ven- 
tured on the task, and weighed them with 
what I had subsequently gained, I almost 
found the balance in my favor. And so began 
and ended my first—and, if I know it, my 
last—courtship too. 

“I saw Estelle again, and often see her 
now; but not a word have we exchanged, 
you may be sure. She looks as bewitchin 
as ever, and almost as beautiful, or, she an 
her accomplice should ere this have visited 
the galleys at Teulon,—the one for bigamy, 
the other fraud. I need scarcely say her 
huissier’s name was one unknown upon the 
public registers, though not perhaps on those 
of the police. I often feel inclined to poniard 
him; but my soft heart tells me he is Es- 
telle’s husband, and prudence whispers I am 
four-foot six, while he is six-foot four!” 





CROMWELL TO FAIRFAX, PREPARATORY TO 
TuE Kine’s Trirat.— ‘My Lord—I find a 
very great sense in the officers of the Regiments, 
of the sufferings and the ruin of this poor king- 
dom, and in them all a very great zeal to have 
impartial justice done upon offenders? and I 
must confess I do in all from my heart concur 
with them, and I verily think and am persuaded, | 
they are things which God puts into our hearts. 
I shall not need to offer any thing to your Ex- 
cellency ; I know God teaches you, and that he 
hath manifested his presence so to you, as that 
you will give glory to him in the eyes of all the 
world. I held it my duty, having received these | 


‘petitions and letters, and being desired by the 


framers thereof, to present them to you: the 
Good Lord work his will upon your heart, ena- 
bling you to it, and the presence of Almighty 
God go along with you. Thus prays, my Lord, 
your most humble and faithful servant, 0. 
Cromwell. 

“ Knottingsley, 20 Nov. 1648.” 


Cromwell seems to have thought that Fair- 
fax would take a leading part in the tragedy 
which was now preparing. The conduct of 
Fairfax towards Lisle, Lucas, and Lord Capel, 
gave him reason for thinking so. 
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ENGLAND AND PRUSSIA IN NEW YORK. 


M¥om the N. Y. Times, 25 Apr. 
ENGLAND AND PRUSSIA IN NEW-YORK. 

We are not of the number of those who 
read the fate of nations in a Minister’s eye- 
brow, or infer the course of coming history 
from the interpocular harangues of amiable 
gentlemen, ‘well-dressed, well-dined, and, 
therefore, well-disposed towards the whole 
human race in general, and their hosts of the 
moment in particular. On the contrary, we 
cannot but think that an exaggerated impor- 
tance is still conferred even by the blasé good- 
nature of the Press, upon the movements and 
the utterances of individuals, who, like the 
haleyons of antiquity, ride the surface of so- 
ciety only during fair weather, and truly prog- 
nosticate the future only when a hasty sum- 
mons home shuts their pleasant door and 
scatters the cheerful circle, which they can so 
readily draw around them in whatever land 
they are appointed for a time to honor with 
their presence. 

But there are junctures in the affairs of na- 
tions at which ambassadorial civilities or in- 
civilities, given or received, really assume a 
momentary significance and deserve the seri- 
ous attention of the journalist. And when 
we consider the present aspect of affairs in 
Europe, with all the complications that are so 
rapidly multiplying in the mutual relations of 
the various European Governments, we can- 
not think the projected presence of the En- 
voys of Great. Britain and Prussia, at the din- 
ner of the St. George’s Society, in this City, 
to-night, as altogether an unworthy opportu- 
nity for commenting upon the changes which 
have already supervened in Central Europe 
upon the position of things as established by 
the war in the Crimea. In the summer of 
1856 the Governments of England and 
France were, to all appearance, perfectly 
united in their supremacy of influence over 
the rest of Europe. Russia had assumed, 
with seeming cordiality, the attitude of an en- 
emy gracefully yielding rather to her own 
convictions of the superiority of her foes than 
to their demonstration of that superiority. 
Austria was more than anxious to strengthen 
her bonds of alliance with the West, that she 
might feel herself guaranteed against the pos- 
sible vengeance of her deserted protector— 
the Muscovite Czar. Prussia alone, of the 
Great Powers, occupied a position of isolated 
independence which she had kept at the price 
of the good will of all her peers. By England 
particularly the Prussian diplomacy was exe- 
crated and the policy of Prussia during the 
war was condemned by the English Press in 
language which is rarely addressed by man to 
his fellow man outside of the precincts of the 
jail or the fishmarket. The King of Prussia 
was the weekly sport of Punch and the daily 
target of the Zimes. The Prussian army was 
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ridiculed as an army of parade—the Prussian 
finances as being on the verge of bankruptcy. 
In a war, Prussia was the Nazareth of nations 
out of which no good thing could come. Two 
years have passed, and out of the obnoxious 
realm has come a prince whose alliance with 
a daughter of England may at no distant day 
secure the salvation of English influence upon 
the Continent of Europe, and balance the 
scale of power in Europe against the heredi- 
tary and inevitable foes of English institutions, 
English prosperity and English freedom. 
Prussia, controlling ‘within her own domin- 
ions, and by means of her close connections 
with the German Zollverein, the immense re- 
sources of nearly 40,000,000 of the most in- 
dustrious and energetic people in the world ; 
Prussia, disposing of an army nearly equal 
in numerical force, and in discipline fully 
upon a level with the actual army of France; 
Prussia, in the temper of the nation, and in 
the general tendency of her Government, 
essentially liberal and progressive, is at this 
moment more truly than ever in her history 
what the great Frederick designed her to be 
—the balance-wheel of the European system. 
While Austria, divided against herself, and 
staggering still in spite of the recent and 
enormous increase of her resources, under the 
weight of a vast public debt, recklessly con- 
tracted, and long most absurdly administered, 
trembles at every mysterious thrill that can 
be perceived within the flanks of her Empire, 
and watches with all the morbid jealousy of 
fear the movements of Russia upon the East, 
and of France upon the West; Prussia relies 
tranquilly upon the internal strength of her 
administration, and upon the liberal loyalty 
of her people. She has not forgotten that in 
1848 she alone, of the great Continental 
States, proved herself able to deal with the 
revolution by her own arms and her own 
force. She has since that time fostered in 
every possible way the ties which unite the 
lesser German States to her policy and her 
fortunes. The triple net-work of railways 
which, in two directions, traverses the mighty 
German Empire, binding the Rhine with the 
Vistula, the Danube and the Alps with the 
Northern Ocean and the Baltic, is so dis- 
tributed that Prussia, in the last resort, 
profits most largely by its great and growing 
fruits of enlightenment and of industry. 
Wherever the interests of England and of 
Prussia meet, those interests are identical ; and 
from the question of the refugees to the 
uestion of the Isle of Perim and the Red 
Sea, there is not one of the matters which 


now occupy ‘the diplomacy and agitate the 
quid nuncs of Europe upon which a sensible 
English statesman and a sensible Prussian 
need have a moment’s serious difference of 
opinion. By the natural current of events, 
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therefore, the friendly relations of the two 
Governments must very soon have been es- 
tablished. The marriage of the British Prin- 
cess Royal with the heir presumptive of the 
Prussian crown, however, accelerated this 
resumption of bonds that should never have 
been broken, and joined them together with 
a peculiar grace which has sufficed to _— 
out the remembrance of many foolish insults 
on the one side, and of much natural indigna- 
tion on the other. And the greetings which 
the representatives of the two Powers will 
to-night exchange over the board spread for 
them by — le Englishmen in an Ameri- 
can city will have more than the ordinary 
significance of such pléasing and Pickwickian 
ceremonies. 

To us as Americans the interest of such an 
occasion must consist of course mainly in the 
opportunity which it affords us for watching 
the currents of foreign opinion and sentiment. 
Mr. Jefferson’s prayer for an ocean of fire to 
roll between the old world and the new is 
less likely now than ever to be answered. 
Indeed a tongue of fire, we may fairly hope, 
will soon be speaking from the shores of 
England to those of the United States, and 
by making the communications as close as 
now our interests are, do more to make hos- 
tility or mischief between us impossible than 
any separation ever could. And as every 
month that passes now makes it more plain 
that the hopes of human liberty and right are 
intrenching themselves within the limits of 
the two great Anglo-Saxon empires, we can 
well afford to look with perfect composure 
and good will upon any alliance which really 
strengthens the power of England in Europe. 
While our noble war-ship Susquehanna lies 
at her anchorage in New-York Bay, a float- 
ing witness of the gallantry and sympathy of 
English seamen, displayed in the face of the 
most fearful of plagues towards their Ameri- 
can brethren in arms, it would ill become us 
to wish other than well to that reconciliation 
of Protestant and constitutional England 
with Protestant and constitutional Prussia, of 
which our City is to-night to afford another 
pledge and symbol. 





From The New York Tribune. 
ORSINI IN NEW YORK. 

THE public demonstrations and processions 
of last evening, by the European refugees, in 
honor of the memory of Orsini, which are 
reported in our columns to-day, are of too 
singular and striking a character not to de- 
serve notice. This is the first time in the 
history of our Republic, that assassination 
has received public honors of the kind; and 
we deem it due to the American people to 
state that it is an exotic allowed by the free- 
dom of our laws, but not countenanced by 
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the sentiment of the nation? While speakin 
thus, we wish to be understood that we hol 
to the doctrine that resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God, and that an oppressed 
people has a right to rid itself of oppression 
at whatever cost. But we do not defend the 
mode, in the case of Orsini, any more than 
we do the homicides of Louis Napoleon, him- 
self a prime assassin. Given the supposition 
that a tyrant must be got rid of, that does 
not carry with it the right to sacrifice inno- 
cent bystanders wholesale. But in order 
that our readers may judge fairly of the im- 
mense wrongs which fester in the souls of 
those who took part in the demonstration of 
last evening, we will recite briefly the crimes 
of the present Emperor of the French. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was in 1848, 
through the generosity of the Republican 
leaders, admitted back to France, from which, 
up to that time, along with other members 
of the Napoleonic family, he had been ex- 
cluded. By this means he became a member 
of the National Assembly, and a candidate 
for President. On his nomination to the ' 
latter office, he made the following declara- 
tion to the electors : 


“Tf I should be elected President, I shall 
devote myself, without mental reservation, to 
consolidating a republic, wise in its laws, 
honest in its intentions, great and powerful 
in its acts. I pledge my honor to 5 at 
the end of four years, power consolidated, 


liberty untouched, and real progress accom- 
plished.” 


Believing these pledges, the people elected 
him, and he then renewed them in his in- 
augural oath, December, 1848. Raising his 
right hand, he then said: “In the presence 
of God, and before the French people, repre- 
sented by the National Assembly, I swear 
fidelity to the Democratic Republic, one and 
indivisible, and to fulfill all the duties im- 
posed on me by the Constitution.” Instead 
of kegping his pledges and oath, and fulfill- 
ing his duties, he devoted himself to planning 
a coup d’état, which was essayed in 1850, but 
defeated, and on the second attempt in 1851, 
was successfully achieved. How this was ac- 
complished may be understood by reviewing 
the state of parties in France at that period. 
Beside the Legitimists, Orleanists, and Iw- 
perialists, there were two classes who viewed 
with disfavor the establishment of a French 
Republic, and wished for its overthrow on 
any terms. These were the clergy and the 
majority of the leading army officers, because 
the Republicans wished to dissociate Church 
and State as much as possible, and reduce 
the numbers, expenses, and overshadowing 
influence of the army, which amounted i 
time of peace to half a million men, In con- 
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nection with the clergy and military, accord- 
ingly, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte secretly 
laid his plans, and, upon the 2d of December, 
1851, France being at peace, and having 
largely recovered from the disasters incident 
to the Revolution of 1848, he accomplished 
his purpose of overthrowing the Republic. 
He had then been President for three years, 
and was bound by his oath to retire peaceably 
at the end of the following year. There was 
no cause in threatened danger to the State 
for such a seizure of power. The Republic, 
of which he was the head, was regularly 
established, and but for his criminal ambition 
would have endured in spite of some bad 
laws, passed My a coalition of Legitimists, 
Orleanists and Bonapartists, in opposition, to 
the real Republican members of the National 
Assembly. 

Before dawn, on December 2, 1851, the 
lans of the conspirators being complete, the 
refect of Police, De Maupas, with bands of 

his men, broke into the houses, in Paris, of 
nearly one hundred leading opponents of 
Louis Bonaparte’s ambitious designs, seized 
them, and threw them into prison. The city 
was then invested by 120,000 troops, whose 
officers were conspirators ; the National As- 
sembly was dispersed at the point of the 
bayonet, and 300 of its members imprisoned. 
The first Napoleon had similarly violated the 
Constitution by expelling the members of the 
Legislature from their hail, by force of arms, 
on the 18th Brumaire. The Constitution of 
1848, in view of the possibility of another 
such attempted crime by the Chief Magis- 
trate, contained the following as its 68th 
article : 


“Any measure by which the President of 
the Republic dissolves the National Assembly, 
prorogues it, or interposes any obstacle to the 
exercise of its mandates, is a crime of high 
treason. By such act the President is stripped 
of his functions, the people are required to 
refuse him obedience, and the executive 
power passes with full force into the hands of 
the Assembly.” 


Louis Napoleon having, “in the presence 
of God and the French people,” sworn fidel- 
ity to this Constitution, committed perjury 
and high treason in thus forcibly dissolving 
the Assembly, and thereby ceased to be Pres- 
ident of the Republic. The Government 
from that moment, according to the Constitu- 
tion, was vested in the National Assembly. 
The few Republican members of the Assem- 
bly, who had escaped arrest and imprisonment 
at his hands, accordingly incited the people 
to resistance. Barricades were raised on the 
4th of December, 1851. The fight began. 
Orders were issued by Louis Napoleon to the 
troops to show no quarter to all found with 
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arms, and even to shoot down all unarmed 
citizens who ventured in the streets, Seven 
brigades simultaneously attacked seven sets 
of barricades with cannon, and carried them 
at the point of the bayonet. At the same 
time the Boulevards were occupied by 60,000 
troops. Groups of unarmed citizens, men, 
women, and children, were fired on, as well 
as ridden down by the cavalry. Artillery 
was brought to bear on dwelling-houses, and 
their inhabitants were put to the sword. 
The number of Republicans who fell defend- 
ing the Constitution at the barricades, and of 
peaceable and unarmed citizens murdered in 
the streets of Paris by the usurper’s troops, 
was 2,650. Simultaneous uprisings of the 
people in defence of the Constitution occurred 
throughout France, and the same terrible 
vengeance overtook them at the hands of the 
army, thoroughly in league with the usurper. 
A Reign of Terror was established. The cry 
of “Long live the Republic!” was called 
seditious, and doomed its utterer to instant 
death or imprisonment. Louis Bonaparte 
issued a decree as follows, published on the 
9th of December, 1851. 


“All persons proved to be members of 
secret societies shall be transported to the 
penal settlements of Cayenne or Algiers.” 


This decree had particular reference to the 
members of the Republican Clubs, Other 
decrees by De Morny, Minister of the Inte- 
rior, and De Maupas, Prefect of Police, or- 
dered the Prefects of the eighty-six Depart- 
ments “to make everywhere arrests ona 
grand scale, to strike terror.” These orders 
were fulfilled literally, and the number of 
Republicans arrested was so immense that 
the prisons overflowed, and other build- 
ings had to be used for incarcerating the pa- 
triots. In the Departmtnt of Lot-et-Garonne, 
1,500 Republicans were cast into prison; in 
the two arene of Allier and Cher, 
6,000 were imprisoned ; in the Department 
of Herault, there were 2,166, of whom 1,574 
were transported to Algiers; in Niévre, 6,000 
were imprisoned, of whom 1,000 were trans- 
ported to Cayenne and Algiers; in the De- 
partment of the Seine, 30,000 were impris- 
oned ; in the Department of Var, the number 
imprisoned was, 2,281, and of these, 748 
were transported to Algiers; in the Depart- 
ment of Basses-Alpes, 1,994 were imprisoned, 
of whom 41 were transported to Cayenne 
and 953 to Algiers. Imprisonments and 
transportations were made on the same scale 
throughout France, and according to the best 
authorities,, in the a ier Departments. 
200,000 were imprisoned, of whom 40,000 
were transported like felons to the penal set- 
tlements, or simply exiled. The number 
transported to Algiers was 11,000. Some 
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Departments were almost decimated, and 
some towns more than decimated; for exam- 
ple, in the little town of Bonny, Department 
of Loiret, of only 2,000 inhabitants, 400 
were cast into prison for sustaining the Con- 
stitution which Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
had sworn to uphold. Numbers of women— 
ladies—were among the transported; and 
even boys, the council of war over which 
General Bertrand presided having sent to 
Cayenne thirteen lads, the eldest of whom 
was only fifleen years of age. Martial law 
was declared in many Departments, and 
drum-head courts were the supreme legal 
tribunals. 

French history shows nothing equal in un- 
provoked atrocity to Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d’état since the massacre of the Ht uguenots — 
the Reign of Terror of 1793 hardly excepted; 
for be it remembered, the total number of 
victims of the Paris Revolutionary Tribunal 
of Robespierre, in the fifteen months of its 
existence, was 1,862. The only crime of 
these 200,000 victims of Louis Bonaparte’s 
Reign of Terror was devotion to the Repub- 
lic and opposition to his usurpation. Many 
were exiled for life for simply crying “ Long 
live the Republic!” The Republican prison- 
ers and exiles included men of the greatest 
distinction, talents, wealth, worth, and politi- 
cal moderation, though the usurper’s confed- 
erates stigmatized them as enemies of pro- 
perty, religion, and order. They were-crowd- 
ed in prison from ten to a hundred in a single 
cell, in the dead of winter, without fire, with- 
out beds, without change of clothing, without 
medical attendance for sickness and wounds, 
and without sufficient food. Pestilential dis- 
eases raged among them, and their sufferings 
in prisons, in the hulks, and in Cayenne and 
Algiers concentrated the horrors of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, the middle passage, and the 
Bastile. To show the class of men so per- 
secuted, we give the names of the occupants 
of one horrible little cell at Moulins : Champ- 
gobert, journalist, imprisoned for publishing 
the 68th article of the Constitution above 
quoted, and subsequently transported to Al- 
giers for the same crime ; Bruel, a rich iron 
merchant; Desetiveaux, principal lawyer of 
the town; Dumet, his clerk; Marceaux, 
tailor; Mousset, physician ; Desages, editor ; 
Gueston, a rich land-owner; and the two 
brothers Paillard, merchants. In spite of the 
destruction of the liberty of the press in 
France, and the concealment of the extent 
of the massacres and persecutions, the Re- 
—- exiles in England and elsewhere 

nave obtained and published the names of 
many thousand victims like those above men- 
tioned. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte having thus ac- 
complished the coup d'etat, destroyed per- 
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sonal liberty and that of the press, rendered 
the army the supreme and permanent instru- 
ment of his power, and covered France with 
spies and policemen, and finding his usurpa- 
tion complete, ordered sham elections by 
which he was made Emperor, and under 
which title he still holds supreme power. 
Whether the people of France willingly sub- 
mit to the military reign of terror which has 

revailed since the coup d'etat, cannot be 





snown. Within the past year, however, 


thousands of arrests have taken place, and 
\the secret societies called the “ Marianne,” 


the “ Militante,” and so forth, are supposed 





publican force. 
| taken every five years, and if increase of pop- 
| ulation is in the ratio of national prosperity, 


at this moment to embody a vast Red-Re- 
The census in France is 


the period since the coup d’état must have 
been the most disastrous of the present cen- 
tury. For it appears the increase from 185] 
to 1856 was only 256,194 in a population of 
over 35,000,000. The increase has never been 
so small in any quinquennial period since the 
year 1800. Erom 1801 to 1806 it was 
greater, and from 1841 to 1846 nearly five 
times as great. In 54 of the 86 departments 
the population since the coup d’état has ac- 
tually decreased. 

Such are the facts and the results in France 





of the usurpation of Louis Napoleon. We 
are aware that in vulgar estimation political 
success hallows any crime, but we are not of 
that opinion, and sympathize with those that 
are in bonds, wherever found. We believe 
that these facts just presented, and never be- 
fore so fully condensed, will enable our read- 
/ers to judge of the ghastly wrongs inflicted 
|by the great assassin mall perjurer on the 
| poor exiles in question and on their fellow- 
sufferers and martyrs. 








From The N. Y. Evening Post, 19 April. 
THE ISLAND OF PERIM. 

THE part which this little island is destined 
to play in the diplomacy, the commerce and 
the international relations of the European 
states, is by no means unimportant. It is 
situated at the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, com- 
pletely commanding the entrance to the Red 
Sea, and therefore the Isthmus of Suez. It 
is the key to the southern channel of trade 
with India, China, and Japan. It belongs to 
Turkey. England occupies it, and does not 
cease to occupy it, for it neutralizes the dan- 
gers from France if the Suez canal were ex- 
ecuted. Turkey will not sell it, and denies 
through the Constantinople press, that she is 
in treaty with England for its sale. It is 
confidently asserted by late French papers, 
as set forth in another column, that France 
and Russia have protested by a joint note 
against the English occupation, and Turkey 
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refuses to grant a firman for. the piercing. of 
the Isthmus of Suez so long as England con- 
tinues to hold Perim. French diplomacy is 
urging Turkey to make a formal demand of 
England’s evacuation of the island. 

There is every indication that the conti- 
nental nations are waking up to the immense 
strategetical and commercial importance of 
this apparently insignificant island, and it is 
even said that France would look upon Eng- 
land’s continued possession as a casus belli. 
It is one of the smallest but by far the most 
valuable bit of land this side of the Arabian 
Gulf, standing as it does, at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, whose coasts ate uniformly moun- 
tainous, and even precipitous, from Mount 
Sinia to Bab-el-Mandeb. The south-western 
corner of the peninsular Arabia and the 
promontories of Egyptian Abyssinia almost 
meet at the mouth of the Red Sea. The Is- 
land of Perim is the link that unites them, 
and whoever possesses that, possesses the key 
to the channel through which, in fifty years, 
will flow the commerce of the old East and 
the stalwart West. 

Leaving, the long, tedious and expensive 
journey around the Cape of Good Hope out 
of the question, there are but two routes 
worthy of mention as likely hereafter to con- 
fine within their limits the trade with the 
East. The route through Persia, Central 
Asia, and Beloochistan, though possible, is, 
for innumerable reasons, now wholly out of 
the question. ‘The great routes are that across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and that through the 
north of Syria and the valley (incorrectly so 
called) of the Euphrates and the ‘Tigris. 
The practicability of the latter route was 
demonstrated in the sixteenth century, for it 
was the great route of the merchants of that 
day; but its practicability then, proves noth- 
ing now. Time, in this age of steam and 
electricity, is an element which cannot be left 
out of the account. Then it was of the least 
value; now it is all important. An over- 
land route will never be the great route, es- 
pecially where two or three reshipments must 
necessarily be made. The practicability of 
the former route is beyond dispute. It is al- 
ready traversed, as to its land portions, by 
railways, and no one can doubt the feasibility 
of the canal (which will save all reshipment, 
and make the communication between the 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean and the Pacific 
continuous by water,) after the expositions of 
M. de Lesseps, even if the strenuous opposi- 
tion of Lord Palmerston for fifteen years had 
not already made it clear. 

If the Euphrates Valley route were ever to 
prove the quickest for passengers, it can 
never be the best for freight, from the cir- 
cumstance of the forced transfer of freight 
from vessels to cars and from cars to vessels 
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again. We look upon the Suez Canal as we 
do upon the Pacific Railroad—it is a gigantic 
undertaking, but it is certain to be achieved. 
The conception and the attempt are the 
ample guarantees of ultimate success. Hoary 
Nature may heap up mountains, pour out 
seas, and with all her subtle forces strive 
against the power that has already wrested 
so much from her grasp, but the conquering 
march of Science is over, or under, or through 
them all. 

It is this inevitable result which England 
has learned to apprehend. With a silent 
and cautious providence she has for fifteen 
years opposed the piercing of Suez, which 
would cartes the distance from Europe to 
India by more than 7,000 miles; and now, 
foreseeing that further open opposition to the 
canal will be useless, she has planted herself 
upon the rock which, on one side, looks to 
the sea where Pharaoh’s chariots went down, 
and on the other to the Orient, whose com- 
merce will give the wealth and the power 
that are to perpetuate a dynasty more opu- 
lent and enduring than any of the Egyptian 
kings. Her object is the same in either case, 
to impede the access of other nations to her 
Indian possessions and trade. Her occupa- 
tion of Perim is a bold and master por to 
It keeps Turkey from granting the firman for 
piercing the Isthmus; and secures the com- 
mand of the Red Sea, and therefore of the 
Isthmus, whenever the canal is made. The 
continental nations, as we have said, begin to 
see the value of the prize which England had 
almost clutched, and are uniting in protest 
against an occupation which she certainly has 
no right to exercise, and in apology for which 
there is only the magnitude of the prize and 
the right of might. 

There is-no need to say that the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire, for which the alli- 
ance fought with Russia the bloody Crimean 
war, was the last object that England. had in 
view in protecting the “sick man” from 
northern usurpation. The treaty of Paris 
has not protected the same sick man from’ 
usurpation at the South. What the result 
will be we can only conjecttre, for issues are 
not yet clearly defined; nor is action in the 
matter, and protest against the wrong, so 
public as it soon will be. France and Russia 
are only beginning to be aroused, and 
against such an alliance England will not 
hasten to make war while India and China 
are still demanding the putting forth of all 
her powers to secure her conquests in the 
one, and advance her commerce with the 
other. There is no item in English and 
French complications so likely to provoke 
hostilities as England’s continued occupation 
of the Isle of Perim. 
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FRANCE WIDE AWAKE TO ENGLISH 
AGGRESSIONS. 

Tue Paris Patrie has an article upon the 
subject of the English occupation of the Isle 
of Perim, against which it is confidently as- 
serted that France and Russia have protested 
in a joint note. The Patrie says:—N. Y. 
Herald. 


We are anxious to impress uppn the pub- 
lic mind that the taking possession of the 
Isle of Perim by the English is a most vio- 
lent attack upon the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire and the principle of the liberty of the 
seas. We are far from wishing to raise any 
irritating discussion under present circum- 
stances; but we have no choice about the 
matter. Now is the time to prevent the ter- 
ritorial usurpation which England is effecting 
in order that she may not ata later period 
be able to shelter herself behind the pretext 
of a fait accompli, and to invoke the conse- 
cration of time. ‘The (French) press is 
unanimous in affirming that the Isle of Perim 
belongs to Turkey by an undoubted title ; 
that the occupation of this island by England 
is illegal; and that she is proceeding to for- 
tify it in defiance of all rights, in order to in- 
sure for herself the domination of the Red 
Sea, and a monopoly of the trade with In- 
dia. Ought we to confine ourselves to point- 
ing out the designs of England, the tenden- 
cies of her policy, and the perseverance with 


which she a her object? Is that the 
t 


only part that the press has to play? Is it 
enough to record complacently that a mili- 
tary commission has advised such and such 
works, in order that the English forces, 
doubly established on Perim and on an islet 
on the Arabian coast, should be able to cover 
by a cross fire, the only practicable entrance 
to the Red Sea? No, that is not enough. 
Will Europe allow these works to be made? 
—will she permit the detestable maxim, ‘ Ce 
qui bon a prendre est bon & garder,’ to be 
predominant in the law of nations? That is 
the true, the only question; and France, for 
‘more reasons than one, cannot hesitate to ask 
it. On the one hand, if France, without cal- 
culating the sacrifices which such an enter- 
prise imposed upon her, co-operated in assur- 
ing the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, it was not, we suppose, that 
England—in spite of the treaty of Paris, to 
which she is a party—should take possession 
of any, even the minutest fraction of Turkish 
territory, and make it a standing point from 
which to threaten the commerce of the world 
with her cannon. And, in another point of 
view, as the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez 
will open a direct communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Seas, can 
France, which is so deeply interested in the 
work, allow her flag to submit to the English 
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protectorate in the fortified Isle of Perim? 
Our dignity is in question; the dignity of 
other nations cannot be less susceptible. It 
is time for Europe to show England that she 
must give up her traditional habits of en- 
croachment. The question can no longer re- 
main undecided, whether it'is to be settled by 
diplomatic negotiations, or by the next meet- 
ing of the Congress of Paris. Turkey re- 
fuses to grant the firman for the piercing of 
the Isthmus of Suez so long as England oe- 
cupies Perim. She siezes the first opportu- 
nity to claim a possession which she has never 
abandoned, and which she will neither give 
away nor sell. Has she not, by her organs 
of the press at Constantinople, denied the 
truth of the reports that she was in treaty 
for the sale of Perim to England? England 
must, therefore, either show a title to hold 
Perim, or give it up. In short, if the nations 
of Europe do not mean to abandon the navi- 
gation of the Red Sea, to England—if, in 
their eyes, the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire be not a fiction—it is indispensable that 
they should, without a moment’s delay, make 
the occupation of Perim by the English a 
political question of the highest importance. 
Tt is for this reason that we have reverted 4 
second time to this subject, not in order gra- 
tuitously to speak of a situation pregnant 
with complicated embarrassments—a situa- 
tion not for a moment to be lost sight of— 
but to protest, in the name of public right 
and treaties, against a usurpation which we 
trust will not be consummated. 





From the Times, 7 April. 
EXPOSITION OF oe POLICY IN THE 
LAST. 


DETERMINATION NOT TO ALLOW EUROPEAN IN- 
TERFERENCE. 

Ever since the establishment of the Over- 
land Route to India, the political gossips of the 
Continent have seen with extreme jealousy 
the extention of what they call “ English in- 
fluence” in Egypt and the parts adjacent. It 
might strike them that a nation which acts is 
likely to have more influence than nations 
which merely talk ; and, moreover, that a free 
community of active men must necessarily 
extend its relations with countries which lie on 
their way to a most valuable dependency. 
This country has, indeed, done wonders for 
Egypt since WAGHORN succeeded in his nota- 
ble enterprise. The whole mail traffic and 4 
large part of the passenger traffic between 
England and India, China, Australia, and the 
Indian Archipelago has been diverted to the 
route of Suez and the Red Sea. The perish- 
ing cities of Egypt are living again, touched 
by the renovating influence of British enter- 
— and civilization. Alexandria, Cairo and 

uez are becoming places of the highest im- 











sition as the wealthiest and most prosperous 
State of the East. All this has been done by 
Englishmen, and what has been done is as 
nothing compared with what will be effected 
before a few years have passed away. Already 
the Railway is nearly finished between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The Indian 
Mail now traverses the country twice every 
week, and it is certain that, with the rapid in- 
crease of trade, the departures of first-class 
English steamers from Suez will soon be al- 
most daily. Our telegraph lines will soon be 
laid along the Red Sea and the shores of Ara- 
bia to Kurrachee or Bombay. Thousands of 
British soldiers will yearly cross the Desert 
on their way to and from our Empire in the 
East. We may add that the direct trade of 
Egypt with this country is of the very great- 
est importance, and that the Viceroyalty is 
linked to England by continually strengthen- 
ing interests. Such facts as these, one would 
think, might show other nations the illiberal- 
ity and folly of endeavoring to thwart the in- 
tercourse which has done so much for a coun- 
try but lately plunged in poverty and barbar- 
ism. But national jealousy and national van- 
ity are proof against reason and good feeling. 
The French people, not content with their 
high position on the Continent, not recogniz- 
ing the truth that their destiny, though great, 
is merely European, seek to follow us over 
the world, and, without an object but the grat- 
ification of an uneasy self-esteem, to force 
themselves into all ourconcerns. France has 
no interests in the Red Sea or Indian Ocean. 
She is represented in Egypt only by a few ad- 
venturers, who, with a pliancy which English- 
men have no desire to rival, ingratiate them- 
selves with the Mahomedans, and adopt the 
manners, the morals, and sometimes the faith, 
of the race among which they live. This 
clique has always been animated by a bitter 
jealousy of England, and even in the midst of 
the Russian War, when France and England 
were in arms together, it did not care to dis- 
semble its hostility. To the inspiration of 
these French fortune-seekers is to be attrib- 
uted. the plan of making a canal from the 
Mediterranean Coast to Suez—a ‘scheme so 
wild and impracticable that no man can be- 
lieve it to be sincerely propounded for com- 
mercial and maritime objects. Our conviction 
is, that if a concession were granted by the 
Porte the canal would not be made—that it 
18 not intended to be made, but that the in- 
stallation of a French company, under French 
protection, on the route which our mails and 
passengers follow, would be used as a means 
of thwarting us in all plans for perfecting the 
system of transit. In fact, it is merely a po- 
litical scheme for operating on our line of 
communications. henever we proposed an 
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portance, and the Viceroyalty is taking its po- 
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extension of railway, or another line of tele- 
graph, or an improvement of the port, or the 
erection of a ware-house, or any practical ob- 
ject, we should be met with the rights of the 
Lesseps Company, which we should be told 
was in a year or two to commence that great 
work of civilization by which France, to whom 
alone belongs the initiation of ideas, was to at- 
tract the gaze of the universe. We sincerely 
trust that if there are any persons who believe 
that an improper opposition has been made to 
the Suez scheme, they will be content to give the 
successive Governments of the country credit 
for understanding the question better than 
themselves. England has done everything 
for Egypt, and she alone is interested in the 
traffic across the isthmus. If, then, the canal 
were feasible, English engineers would have 
executed it long ago. All that can be“done is 
to make a railway, and that has been effected, 
while those who clamor for wonderful projects 
have been sitting idly at home. 

The occupation of the rock of Perim is a 
question of a similar nature. English steam- 
ers, as we have said, are passing and repass- 
ing the entrance of the Red Sea daily. No 
other European flag ever appears on the 
waters of this tropical gulf. Neither France, 
nor Russia, nor Austria has the slightest con- 
cern with it. It is in the exclusive occupa- 
tion of England, and must in the nature of 
things remain so as long as England has vast 
possessions beyond it, and these other coun- 
tries have none at all. Perim, which is ad- 
vantageously situate at a point where the 
navigation is difficult, has been an uninhabited 
rock, except at rare intervals, since the crea- 
tion of the world; it was occupied when Sir 
David Baird was about to invade Egypt from 
India nearly sixty years ago, and when, a few 
months hese, our people returned, they found, 
we are told, the fortifications and reservoirs 
just as their grandfathers left them. And 
yet, because we form a settlement on this 
desert rock in the sea, where no flag but our 
own ever comes, we must listen to an outburst 
of spite from the Continental press! We 
are to forego the possession of a spot which 
is untenanted by any human being, and which 
is found to be a convenient halting-place for 
our mail steamers and transports, simply out 
of deference to the susceptibilities of Conti- 
nental politicians, who have not the smallest 
interest in those regions of the world, and 
who never heard the name of Perim in their 
lives. Perim may be necessary for the inter- 
course between 5 Aa and Asia, but Perim 
must be left desolate because: France thinks 
that the occupation will too much increase 
the influence of England on the Arabian and 
Abyssinian coasts. This is what the science 
of politics has come to among the publicists 





of the Second Empire. 
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We have had enough of such trifling. 
Ever since the French press has been forbid- 
den to discuss domestic subjects it has always 
been searching for some paltry matter of this 
kind, and seeking to elevate it into a great 
political question. The Continental journal- 
ists have also thought fit to insinuate a prop- 
osition which we may as well repudiate at 
once—namely, that the policy of this coun- 
try in Asia is to be subordinated to some 
general Council of European Powers, and 
we consequently hear of the occupation of 
Perim being brought before the Parisian Con- 
ference, and of collective notes being medi- 
tated on the subject. There is probably no 
truth in all this; but still, the ‘existence of 
the report is evidence of notions which we 
may as well dissipate at once. As for Egypt 
and the Red sea, the intentions of this coun- 
try are soon stated. We have no wish to 
acquire territorial possessions in those parts, 
but we will not fora moment tolerate any 
scheme for interfering with the great system | 
of intercommunication which we are now| 
building up. As for any nation pretending | 
to a superior or even on equal position, | 
with England in Egypt, is out of the ques- | 
tion. We have not labored so much to give 
up now the fruits of our labor. Twice within | 
the last sixty years have British arms pre- 
served Egypt to the Porte. In the first of 





these conflicts, a great French army and fleet, | 


led by the first of modern Generals, was ut- 


afterwards, when an ambitious Viceroy made 
war against his sovereign, it was again a 
British force that crushed his pretensions. 
The policy and spirit of England are what 
they were in 1798 and 1840. Our own rights 
and the rights of the Sultan we will support, 
as we have done before against either Euro- 
pean or Egyptian ambition. So we would | 
advise those journalists who are busying 
themselves about English proccedings in the 
Red Sea to attend to matters which more 
nearly concern themselves. Perim can only | 
possibly belong to the Sultan of Turkey or | 
the Imaum of Muscat. If either of these 
potentates choose to make a reclamation we 
shall know how to deal with it; but any 


terly defeated and destroyed. Forty years | 





other State will only lose its time and temper | 
by interfering with the question. Probably | 
all that has been said on the matter proceeds | 
only from the ill-humor of the Continental | 
Press, but should any Government be so ill- 
advised as to give effect to these suggestions, | 


we trust Lord Malmesbury will simply | 
decline to listen to any such meddling with | 


our national affairs. 


Correspondence of the Times. 
Vienna, April 3.—As the French govern- 
ment has had occasion to observe that its 
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recent measures have found no favor with the 
continental cabinets, it is desirous to direct 
their Attention to other matters, and hag 
therefore again brought forward the occupa- 
tion of the island of Perim by the English, 
A Brussels paper says that, as the Russian 
government insists on the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire as strongly 
as France does, it will not fail to enter a for- 
mal protest against the occupation of Perim, ° 
The question has not yet been taken into ge. 
rious consideration here, but this Cabinet is 
not inclined to consider the occupation of a 
small island in the Arabian Gulf a matter of 
high importance to the European Powers. 





THE ENGLISH DEFENCE OF THE PERIM 
OCCUPATION. 

The London Times of April 7th has an 
article on the Island of Perim—a_ subject 
which has been carefully kept out of sight 
hitherto by the English journals and by Par- 
liament. The protests of the French jour. 
nals against England’s unjustifiable occupa- 
tion of an island to which she has not the 
slightest claim, except that of self-interest, 
have at last become too persistent and men- 
acing to be disregarded. The Times makes 
light of the whole matter, laughs at the Suez 
Canal project, (which, if not feasible, fifteen 
years of strenuous opposition to it have been 
wasted, and a chance for a gratuitous deple- 
tion of the French treasury thrown away,) 
and declaims largely about the wonders that 
English influence has wrought for Egypt since 
Waghorn succeeded in his notable enterprise 
of an Overland route. The Times endeavors 
to convince France that her destiny, though 
great, is simply European; that she must not 
seek to follow England all over the world; 
that, in short, she has no. interests in the 
Red Sea or the Indian Ocean, but should con- 
fine her work of civilization to the . initiation 
of ideas. It pretends to look upon the Suez 
canal merely as a political scheme to give 
France an opportunity to operate on ing- 
land’s line of communications. There is no 
attempt at a defence of the English occupa- 
tion, except on the ground of expediency. The 
Times even goes so far as to say that “the 


|island is in the exclusive occupation of Eng- 


land, and must remain so as long as Eng- 
land has vast posessions beyond it, and those 
other countries (France, Russia and Aus- 
tria) have none at all.” In the same article 
occasion is taken to repel the insinuations of 
some of the continental journalists that the 
policy of England in Asia is to be subordi- 
nated to any general council of European 
powers, or that the Parisian Conference has 
any business to meddle with England’s occu- 
pation of Perim. 
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It is very possible that, if this subject 
should be the occasion of a formal remon- 
strance on the part of any of the continental 
nations, England would reply, through Lord 
Malmesbury, in some courteous, diplomati 

hrase, “ Mind your own business.” An 
it is difficult to see what excuse France or 
Russia would have for further interference, 
since their right to undertake the preserva- 
tion of a balance of power among Asiatic and 
African kingdoms has not yet been univer- 
sally conceded, whatever may have been their 
office in regard to the nations of Europe. 
Austria is said to be indifferent. 

If the Sultan of Turkey or the Imaum of 
Muscat choose to make a reclamation—a 
result which the diplomacy of all the conti- 
nental nations is now striving to obtain— 
the purposes of England, in her long oppo- 
sition to the Suez canal, (an opposition con- 
tinued even by the present government,) and 
in her indefensible occupation of the islands 
of Perim and Acht-Briider, will no longer be 
matter of conjecture.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





From The Spectator, 3 April. 
FRANCE—RUSSIA. 


IN this holiday interval, at a time when the 
business of Christendom is to a certain extent 
suspended, rumors take the place of facts, but 
in truth the actual condition of Europe is 
such that rumors are themselves.events, influ- 
ences,and powers. Weknow enough to under- 
stand the manner in which these rumors work, 
even when they are not quite true. Napoleon 
the third is under such pressing necessities, 
that he has already been compelled to amend 
his course towards Great Britain, and he is 
now obliged to pay some tribute to appear- 
ances at home. Before setting out on a tour 
of inspection in the departments to see that 
all is quiet, General Espinasse, Minister of 
the Interior, superintendent of official “ tran- 
quillity ” in France, has seized a fine oppor- 
tunity offered by a deputation from Macon, 
where the friends of M. de Lamartine are 
endeavoring to arrange his affairs. “The 
Prince who has struggled for ten years against 
the excesses of demagogues,” says General 
Espinasse, in a letter to the deputation, 
places his name at the head of the subscrip- 
tion to redeem the estates of M. de Lamar- 
tine, in memory of the services rendered by 
the poet-statesman “to the cause of order -in 
1848.” It is a tribute from the Empire to 
such conservative sentimentalism as emanated 
from the Republican ferment ; and to a cer- 
tain extent it is a bid for a new class of 
suffrages for Imperialism. The effort to pur- 
chase popularity shows that there is a want 
of that commodity: but we doubt whether 
the price is high enough. Let the saviour of 
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society try the offer of a crumb of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

Again, the Emperor has been in council 
with the great financiers—not for the first 
time—to consult on measures for galvanizing 
French commerce; and the Bourse is agi- 
tated by new expedients for “making things 
pleasant” in the market. Some parties in 
that important body wish all railway shares 
to be consolidated in one stock, guaranteed 
by the state,—as if we were to convert our 
300 and odd millions of railway stock into an 
augmentation of 50 per cent on the National 
Debt with dividends paid through the Bank 
of England! Another scheme is, to have 
only one instead of two settlements a month 
in those securities which do not belong to 
the Government stock—the longer period 
being more favorable to speculation. These 
attempts to encourage the Bourse show that 
the Bourse is in want of courage ; and every- 
body “ knows the reason why.” The repress- 
ive measures of the Government have not 
only diminished the trade with some foreign 
countries, but have cramped home trade by 
restoring the apprehensions, and with them, 
we suppose, the hoarding habits which Napo- 
leon the Third had done so much to break 
down. Under these influences the capital 
which would have been actively engaged just 
now in French enterprises is actually leaving 
the country; some of it, we imagine, going 
to the North, and some we know to. other 
quarters in considerable sums. 

And while Napoleon is thus situated politi- 
cally and financially at home, there are 
rumors which daily grow stronger that Aus- 
tria has been resisting his menacing remon- 
strances against the conduct of the Vienna 
press—a remonstrance against the editing of 
an Austrian press from the Imperial editor of 
that Moniteur in which appeared the political 
manifestoes of the French army ! 


In marked contrast with the Government 
of France, just at present, is that of Russia; 
while France is retrograding, Russia is ad- 
vancing. The Emperor Alexander. is dimin- 
ishing the privilege of the upper; enlarging 
the liberties of the humbler classes, and thus 
identifying the progress, welfare, and heart- 
feeling of the multitude, with the stability, 
extension and grandeur of the empire. We 
have to watch the facts and to learn whether 
the prospectus of self-emancipation is to be 
carried out indeed. One fact is pretty well 
established, that as far as Russia has hitherto 
advanced in that noble path, it has been 
under the guidance of one or two of her 
latest sovereigns; but Alexander is leading 
the van in a peculiarly generous manner. 
The landowners are invited to assist in the 
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change, and they appear to be doing so. On 
a recent occasion General Mouravief has 
once more proclaimed the object and = of 
the new mission of Russia, especially address- 
ing the nobles. The speech is imbued with 
the most generous sentiments. “ Moral in- 


terests,” said Mouravief, “take precedence of 
material ones,” and, he might have added, 
that material interests profit by being put in 
their own subordinate place. 





From The Economist. 
THE EXTENSION OF ENGLISH COM- 
MERCE IN INDIA AND ASIA. ; 
THE debate on Mr. Ewart’s motion for in- 
uiring into the means of promoting English 
olonisation in India and further traffic with 
the interior and with Central Asia, would have 
perhaps been more valuable if the colonisa- 
tion question had not been raised. That 
there are difficulties nearly insuperable in 
persuading Englishmen in any numbers to 
settle in a country which is not only prejudi- 
cial to their health, but already densely popu- 
lated by a — whose languages are num- 
erous and difficult, and customs entirely alien 
to ours, will readily be admitted. And 
though the attractive power of investments 
over capital, and of capital -over capitalists, 
might overcome many difficulties if only 
health could be secured,—yet the fewclimates 
in which Europeans can live with tolerable 
comfort are not the climates of districts where 
capital can be profitably sunk. The hill dis- 
tricts at the foot of the Himmalayas afford 
no room for cultivation on any but the minut- 
est scale. The mountains rise so perpendicu- 
larly,—the valleys are so generally mere ra- 
vines,—that the fields must be terraced out 
of the mountain sides at the cost of great 
labor and expense,—and that is clearly not 
the kind of country which English capitalists 
would seek. On the other hand, in the great 
plains whose boundless fertility would amply 
repay the capitalist’s outlay, the health of 
Englishmen suffers terribly ; and so dense is 
the population in many parts, that it is by 
no means easy to buy land. Jungle-land, 
which cari be bought cheaply, can be cleared 
only at great expense, and may not return 
the outlay upon it within the time which it is 
safe for an English proprietor to spend in 
India. Of course in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, there are many Englishmen who are 
not to be deterred from-occupying this great 
field of speculation. Still, on the whole, it 
is abundantly clear that what English wealth 
can do most effectually, is to draw forth the 
resources of native capital rather than to 
seek direct employment in the field of Indian 
production. The natives of India are not 
wanting in activity of desire to accumulate 
wealth. It is, indeed, very striking how im- 
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mediately and powerfully a rise of price in 
any Indian product operates in increasing the 
quantity that is brought to market. One 
recent instance of this was noticed by the 

ember for Manchester on Tuesday night, 
A rise in the price of cotton, as he told the 
House, which was due to the failure of the 
American crop, had brought from India 220, 
000 more bales of cotton in the last year 
than she had ever before produced. There is 
no doubt that if the price rose sufficiently to 
cover the still enormous cost of bringing the 
cotton to the coast, and leave a profit to the 
native producer, the extension of our suppl 
from India of that description of cotton w h 
alone India has as yet been able to produce, 
would be quite indefinite. 

All that the Government can do, is to in- 
crease the facilities for communication with 
the interior as rapidly as is consistent with 
the embarrassed state of the Indian Ex- 
chequer. To embark in production of any 
kind is no part of a Government’s duty; and 
few Governments have done so much in open- 
ing the field for this kind of speculation as 
the East India Company. They have re. 
peatedly employed scientific men to experi- 
ment on the growth of tea, cotton, coffee, 
&c., as well as to test the character of the 
Indian ores, and the facilities for working 
them. In Assam, they have, as Mr. Mangles 
described on Tuesday night, offered every in- 
ducement to tea-planters. And considering 
that more than half the Indian revenue arises 
from the land-tax, we do not think the terms 
on which they offer land to English capitalists 
ean be thought otherwise than liberal. No 
doubt it is mainly of late years,—since the 
Marquis of Dalhousie went out to India,— 
that the most active measures for facilitating 
commerce have been taken. But this course 
once entered on, we are sure it is not now 
likely to be abandoned. ‘The commerce with 
the interior of Asia: is capable of an exten- 
sion almost as great, perhaps, as that of India 
itself. Only within the last few years has the 
Government taken measures to open up our 
traffic with Beloochistan and the interior of 
Asia by the route of the Indus. The estab- 
lishment of the fair at Kurrachee, and of the 
flat-bottomed steamers for the navigation of 
the river, have begun to bring into the Eu- 
ropean market not only the wools of the 
vast plains to the West of the Indus, but 
those of Cashmere and Thibet. We trust 
the Government will not relax its efforts in 
this direction. Oriental life and art can 
never be absolutely Europeanised, but it may 
be civilised and perfected by constant inter 
course with Europeans. The matter is cer 
tainly not less important on moral than on 
commercial grounds. 





